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CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

GREECE UNDER THE LACEDEMONIAN EMPIRE. 

The three precediog Chapters have been devoted exclu- 
sively to the narrative of the Expedition and Retreat 
immortalized by Xenophon, occupying the two years inter- 
vening between about April 401 b.c. and June 399 b.o. 
That event, replete as it is with interest and pregnant with 
important consequences, stands apart from the general se- 
quence of Grecian aflfairs — which sequence I now resume. 

It will be recollected that as soon as Xenophon with 
his Ten Thousand warriors descended from the sequel of 
rugged mountains between Armenia and the ^^®®^*'^ 
Euxine to the hospitable shelter of Trapezus, neraiiy— 
and began to lay their plans for returnmg to r®8«med. 
Central Greece — they found themselves within the Lace- 
daemonian empire, unable to advance a step without con- 
sulting Lacedsemonian dictation, and obliged, when they 
reached the Bosphorus, to endure without redress the harsh 
and treacherous usage of the Spartan officers Anaxibius 
and Aristarchus. 

Of that empire the first origin has been already set 
forth. It began with the decisive victory of gpartan 
^gospotami in the Hellespont (September or empire^ 
October 405 B.C.), where the Lacedaemonian ^hen*if 
Lysander, without the loss of a man, got pos- commen. 
session of the entire Athenian fleet and a large ®®** 
portion of their crews — with the exception of eight or nine 
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triremes with which the Athenian admiral Konon effected 
his escape to Euagoras at Cyprus. The whole power of 
Athens was thus annihilated. Nothing remained for the 
Lacedflsmonians to master except the city itself and Pei- 
rsBus; a consummation certain to happen, and actually 
brought to pass in April 404 B.o.y when Lysander entered 
Athens in triumph, dismantled PeiraBus, and demolished a 
large portion of the Long Walls. With the exception of 
Athens herself — whose citizens deferred the moment of 
subjection by a heroiC; though unavailing, struggle against 
the horrors of famine — and of Samos — no other Grecian 
city offered any resistance to Lysander after the battle of 
^gospotami ; which in fact not only took away from Athens 
her whole naval force, but transferred it all over to him, 
and rendered him admiral of a larger Grecian fleet than 
had ever been seen together since the battle of Salamis. 

I have recounted, in my sixty-fifth chapter, the sixteen 
Oppression ^lonths of bitter suffering undergone by Athens 
and suffer, immediately after her surrender. The loss of 

Aliens ^®^ ^®®* *^^ power was aggravated by an ex- 
under the tremity of internal oppression. Her oligarchical 
Thirty. party and her exiles, returning after having 
served with the enemy against her, extorted &om the 
public assembly, under the dictation of lysander who at- 
tended it in person, the appointment of an omnipotent 
Council of Thirty, for the ostensible purpose of framing a 
new constitution. These Thirty rulers — among whom 
Kritias was the most violent, and TheramenSs (seemingly) 
the most moderate, or at least the soonest satiated — per- 
petrated cruelty and spoliation on the largest scale, being 
protected against all resistance by a Lacedasmonian har- 
most and garrison established in the acropolis. Besides 
numbers of citizens put to death, so many others were 
driven into exile with the loss of their property, that 
Thebes and the neighbouring cities became crowded with 
them. After about eight months of unopposed tyranny, 
the Thirty found themselves for the first time attacked by 
Thrasybulus at the head of a small party of these exiles 
coming out of Boeotia. His bravery and good condnct — 
combined with the enormities of the Thirty, which became 
continually more nefarious, and to which even numerous 
oligarchical citizens, as well as Theramenes himself, succes- 
sively became victims — enabled him soon to strengthen 
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himself, to seize the Peirseas and to carry on a civil war 
which nltimately put down the tyrants. 

These latter were obliged to invoke the aid of a new 
Lacedsemonian force. And had that force still Alteration 
continued at the disposal of Lysander, all re- J^ g'ooiMi 
sistance on the part of Athens would have been towarSs 
unavailing. But fortunately for the Athenians, th^¥h^ 
the last few months had wrought material are put ^ 
change in the dispositions both of the allies of ^^ »** 
Sparta and of many among her leading men. oracy^re^* 
The allies, especially Thebes and Corinth, not "tored. 
only relented in their hatred and fear of Athens, now that 
she had lost her power — ^but even sympathised with her 
suffering exiles, and became disgusted with the self-willed 
encroacnments of Sparta; while the Spartan king Pausanias^ 
together with some of the Ephors, were also jealous of the 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct of Lysander. Instead of 
conducting the LiacedflBmonian force to uphold at all price 
the Lysandrian oligarchy, Pausanias appeared rather as an. 
equitable mediator to terminate the civil war. He refused 
to concur in any measure for obstructing the natural ten- 
dency towards a revival of the democracy. It was in this 
manner that Athens, rescued from that sanguinary and ra> 
pacious regime which has passed into history under the 
name of the Thirty Tyrants, was enabled to re-appear as a 
humble and dependent member of the Spartan alliance— 
with nothing but the recollection of her former power, yet 
with her democracy again in vigorous and tutelary action 
for internal government. The just and gentle bearing of 
her democratical citizens, and the absence of reactionary 
antipathies, affcer such cruel ill-treatment — ^are among the 
most honourable features in her history. 

The reader will find in preceding chapters, what I can 
only rapidly glance at here, the details of that q,^^ 
system of bloodshed, spoliation, extinction of Knights or 
free speech and even of intellectual teaching, Se'richest 
efforts to implicate innocent citizens as agents proprietors 
injudicial assassination, &c. — which stained the 5?eM*the*' 
year of Anarchy (as it was termed in Athenian great eup- 
umalsi) immediately following the surrender fhe*Thirty 
of the city. These details depend on evidence in their 
perfectly satisfactory; for they are conveyed to *y»°^y' 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. S. 1. 
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US chiefly by Xenophon, whose sympathies are decidedly 
oligarchical. From him too we obtain another fact, not less 
pregnant with instruction; that the Knights or Horsemen, 
the body of richest proprietors at Athens, were the 
mainstay of the Thirty from first to last, notwithstanding 
all the enormities of their career. 

We learn from these dark, but well-attested details, 
The state of ^^ appreciate the auspices under which that 
Athens period of history called the Lacedaemonian Em- 

Th?rty*^8 a f^^^ ^^^ inaugurated. Such phaenomena were 
sample of by no means confined within the walls of Athens, 
occurred^in ^" ^^® Contrary, the year of Anarchy (using 
ft large that term in the sense in which it was em- 
other *Gre- pl<>y®cl by the Athenians) arising out of the same 
cian cities, combination of causes and agents, was common 
men^ement ^^ ® ^®^ large proportion of the cities through- 
of the Spar- out Greece. The Lacedaemonian admiral Ly- 
tan empire, gander, during his first year of naval command, 
had organised in most of the allied cities factious combi- 
nations of some of the principal citizens, corresponding 
with himself personally. By their efforts in their re- 
spective cities, he was enabled to prosecute the war vi- 
gourously; and he repaid them, partly by seconding as 
much as he could their injustices in their respective cities 
— partly by promising to strengthen their hands still far- 
ther, as soon as victory should be made sure. * This policy, 
while it served as a stimulus against the common enemy, 
contributed still more directly to aggrandise Lysander 
himself; creating for him an ascendency of his own, and 
imposing upon him personal obligations towards adherents, 
apart from what was required by the interests of Sparta. 

The victory of JEgospotami, complete and decisive 
Qreat beyond all expectations either of friend or foe, 

power of^ enabled him to discharge these obligations with 
he^eSa-' interest. All Greece at once made submission 
biishes in ^o the Lacedaemonians, 2 except Athens and Sa- 
cit^es De- mos — and these two only held out a few months, 
karchies, Jt was now the first business of the victorious 
a Spartan commander to remunerate his adherents, and to 
harmost. take permanent security for Spartan dominion 
as well as for his own. Li the greater number of cities, ha 

> Plutarch, Lysand. o. 6. * Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 6. 
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established an oligarchy of Ten citizens, or a Dekarchy,* 
composed of his own partisans; while he at the same time 
planted in each a Lacedaemonian harmost or governor, 
with a garrison, to uphold the new oligarchy. The De- 
karchy of Ten Lysandrian partisans, with the Lacedae- 
monian harmost to sustain them, became the general scheme 
ofHellenic government throughout the -ZEgean, from Euboea 
to the Thracian coast towns,and from Miletus to Byzantium. 
Lysander sailed round in person with his victorious fleet 
to Byzantium and Chalkedon, to the cities of Lesbos, to 
Thasos, and other places ; while he sent Eteonikus to Thrace 
for the purpose of thus recasting the governments every- 
where. Not merely those cities which had hitherto been 
on the Athenian side, but also those which had acted as 
allies of Sparta, were subjected to the same intestine re- 
volution and the same foreign constraint. 2 Everywhere 
the new Lysandrian Dekarcny superseded the previous 
governments, whether oligarchical or democratical. 

At Thasus, as well as in other places, this revolution 
was not accomplished without much bloodshed intimida- 
as well as treacherous stratagem; nor did Ly- tion ©xor- 
sander himself scruple to enforce, personally where^b*y^ 
and by his own presence, the execution and ex- Lysanderin 
pulsion of suspected citizens. 3 In many places, his own 
nowever, simple terrorism probably sufficed. The partisans. 

■ These Councils of Ten, organ- 'EXXdtSoc ^Ye[xovlav. Compare Xen. 

ised by Lysander, are sometimes Hellen. ii. 2, 2-6; Diodor. xiii. 8, 

called Dekarchiea—Bometimea De- 10, 13. 

kadarehies. I use the former word * Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. noXXalc 

by preference; since the word icapaYiv6(jLevoc aixoc 597701^ xal 

Dekadareh is also employed by ouvex^otXXwv touctu)v91Xu}v e/Qpou^, 

Xenophon in another and very oux iictetxic eSlSou toI< "EXXr^oi 

different sense— as meaning an SeiYfiac x:^; AaxeSat[xovlu}v ipyi^^y 

officer who commands a Dekad. Ac. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. lb. c. 14. Kal tu>v fxcv fiXXtov 

KaTaXuwv li touc Si^fiouc xal ic6Xea)v 6(jLaXu>c dicaocbv xax^Xui xac 

Ta< aXXac noXixstaC} Iva fjiiv dp[X09- icoXixslac xal xaOisxT] SsyaSorpylac* 

xijv ix&ox^ Aaxe8ai}jL6viov xaxtXiits, icoXXu>v |xev ev 4x4 x'j) a«paTXojxgvu)v, 

tixa hi fip^ovxa; ix xu)v un' outou TcoXXtbv fie (psuYovxtov, &c. 

0UYxexpoxY]fxivu>v xax& it6Xiv ixai- About the massacre at Thasus, 

ptiu>y. Kal xauxa npdxxftiv 6fi.olu)c see Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 

ilv tt tatc icoXtpilaic xalxocic 2; Polysn. i. 45, 4. Compare 

ou pL|i.&^oic Y«X«v7)|xivgit<ic6- Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19 ; and see 

Xtoi, itapinXsi 9;;oXaiu>< xp«ittov Vol. VIIL Ch, Ixt. p. is of this 

xvta xaTa9X«uaC6(Uvo( sauxtp xiqv x^< History. 
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new Lysandrian Ten overawed resistance and procured 
recognition of their usnrpationi by the menace of inviting 
the victorious admiral with his fleet of 200 sail, and by the 
simple arrival of the LacedsBmonian harmost. Not only 
was each town obliged to provide a fortified citadel and 
maintenance for this governor with his garrison, but a 
scheme of tribute, amounting to 1 000 talents annually, was 
imposed for the future, and assessed rateably upon each 
city by Lvsander. * 

In what spirit these new Dekarchies would govern, 
^ consisting as they did of picked oligarchical 

action 'of^ partisans distinffuished for audacity and ambi- 
«^««« i>«- tion 2 — ^who, to all the unscrupulous lust of power 
arc es. ^j^iq]^ characterised Lysander himself, added a 
thirst for personal gain, from which he was exempt, 
and were now about to reimburse themselves for services 
already rendered to him — the general analogy of Grecian 
history would sufficiently teach us, though we are without 
special details. But in reference to this point, we have 
not merely general analogy to guide us; we have farther 
the parallel case of the Thirty at Athens, the particulars 
of wnose rule are well known and have already been alluded 
to. These Thirty, with the exception of the difference of 
number, were to all intents ana purposes a Lysandrian 
Dekarchy; created by the same originating force, placed 
imder the like circumstances, and animated by the like 
spirit and interests. Every subject town would produce 
its Kritias and Theramenes, and its body of wealthy citi- 
zens like the Elnights or Horsemen at Athens to abet their 
oppressions, under Lacedaemonian patronage and the cover- 
ing guard of the Lacedsemonian harmost. Moreover, 
Sfitias, with all his vices, was likely to be better rather 
than worse, as compared with his oligarchical parallel in 
any other less cultivated city. He was a man of letters 
a>nd philosophy, accustomed to the conversation of So- 
krates, and to the discussion of ethical and social questions. 
We may say the same of the Knights or horsemen at 
Athens. Undoubtedly they had been better educated, and 
had been exposed to more liberalising and improving in- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 10. Compare Iso- Auffiv^poo Tcbv oXt7u>v toic Opavu- 

Icratds, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) a. 161; TaxoK «al 9tXovttxoTd'coic 'cac k^- 

Sen. Hellen. iy. 8, 1. Xttc iYX^^P^^^'^^^* 

« Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. tou 
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fluencesy than the corresponding class elsewhere. If then 
these Knights at Athens had no shame in serving as ac- 
complices to the Thirty throughout all their enormities, 
we need not fear to presume that other cities would furnish 
a body of wealthy men yet more unscrupulous, and a leader 
at least as sanguinary, rapacious, and full of antipathies, 
as Kritias. As at Athens, so elsewhere; the Dekarchs 
would begin by putting to death notorious political oppon- 
ents, under the name of Hhe wicked men;''^ they would 
next proceed to deal in the same manner with men of 
known probity and courage, likely to take a lead in resist- 
ing oppression. 2 Their career of blood would continue- 
in spite of remonstrances from more moderate persons 
among their own number, like Theramenes — until they 
contrived some stratageiii for disarming the citizens, which 
would enable them to gratify both their antipathies and 
their rapacity, by victims still more numerous — many of 
such victims being wealthy men, selected for purposes of 
pure spoliation.' They would next dispatch by force any 
obtrusive monitor &om their own number, uke Thera- 
menes; probably with far less ceremony than accompanied 
the perpetration of this crime at Athens, where we may 
trace the effect of those judicial forms and habits to whicn 
tiie Athenian public had been habituated — overruled 
indeed, yet still not forgotten. There would hardly remain 
any &esh enormity stiU to commit, over and above the 
multiplied executions, except to banish from the city all 
but their own immediate partisans, and to reward these 
latter with choice estates confiscated from the victims.^ 
If called upon to excuse such tyranny, the leader of a 
Dekarchy would have sufficient invention to employ the 
plea of !Kritias — that all changes of government were una- 
voidably death-dealing, and Qiat nothing less than such 
stringent measures would suffice to maintain his city in 
suitable dependence upon Sparta. <^ 

' Xen. Hellen. ii. 8, 13. fjitCov ^xiaxa |xiv icapu>OoupLivouc dvi- 

. . . iicstvav Au9av$pov tppoupouc x*'^"^> dvTiicpdTTStv hi xi int^st- 

09I91 ^0|Aicpa^at iXBtiVi lu)c Siq t u c poovxa? nXclatou^ touc 5uve9iXovTa« 

«oviipoi»< ixico8tt>v icoirjodfxsvot xa- Xafjifidvciv. 

TOffTiqaaivTo T7|v icoXixeiav, Ac. » Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 21. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, U. Tu>v H « Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 1. 

^poupu>v to6Too (the harmost) ^ufi- > Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 24.32. Kal 

«i|&icovTo< a^TOtc, o&c if)ouXovTo, slel |&iy Siqicou ndaat ixsrapoXal ico- 

^UYtXd|xPavov o^xixi touc novv)pouc XiTcttuv QavaxiQcpopoi, Ac. 

«al iXtfou d^loo<, dXX' ^8v) oOc iy6- 
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Of coorsei it is not my purpose to affirm that in any 
In iome other city, precisely the same phasnomena took 
points, pro- place as those whicn occurred in Athens. But 
than^the"^ we are nevertheless perfectly warranted in 
Thirty at regarding the history of the Athenian Thirty 
Athens. j^g g^ fj^jj, gample, from whence to derive our 
idea of those Lysandrian Dekarchies which now overspread 
the Grecian world. Doubtless each had its own peculiar 
march: some were less tyrannical; but perhaps some even 
more tyrannical, regard being had to the size of the city. 
And in point of fact, IsokrateS; who speaks with indignant 
horror of these Dekarchies, while ne denounces those 
features which they had in common with the Triakontarchy 
at Athens — extrajudicial murders, spoliations, and banish- 
ments — notices one enormity besides, which we do not find 
in the latter — violent outrages upon boys and women.* 
Nothing of this kind is ascrmed to Kritias^ and his com- 
panions; and it is a considerable proof of the restraining 
force of Athenian manners, that men who inflicted so much 
evil in gratification of other violent impulses, should have 
stopped short here. The Decemvirs named by Lysander, 
like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at £,ome, would find 
themselves armed with power to satiate their lusts as well 
as their antipathies, and would not be more likely to set 
bounds to the former than to the latter. Lysander, in all 
the overweening insolence of victory, while rewarding his 
most devoted partisans with an exaltation comprising every 
sort of licence and tyranny, stained the dependent cities 
with countless murders, perpetrated on private as well as 

" Isokratds, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) i«l xooxwv Yevofiivac o68ei« Sv 

s. 127-132 (c. 82). IdaaoOai 6uvatT0. 

He has been speaking, at some See also, of the same author, 

length, and in terms of energetic Isokratds, Orat. v. (Philipp.) s. 

denunciation, against the enor- 110; Orat. viii. (De Pace) s. 119- 

mities of the Dekarchies. He con- 124 ; Or. zii. (Panath.) s. 68, 60^ 

eludes by saying— Oufotc Si xal 106. 

oT&aeic xal v6(xu>v ouyx^'*^? ^^'^ ' We may infer that if Xenophon 

noXtTiiu>v [UxafioXac, Iti Si icai- had heard anything of the sort 

8u)v 5f)p8ic xoil Yuvaixu>v respecting Eritias, he would hard- 

algx^vac xocl 3^pT)fAdTu>v ocp- ly have been averse to mention 

naY&<, Tie &v Suvaixo Ste^eXOeiv; it; when we read what he says 

iiXiQv xooouTov slneiv £x^ ^^^' aicdv- (Memorab. i. 2, 29). Compare a 

Xtt>v, Sxi xd fjiiv i^' ^|jLU>v Setvd curious passage about Eritias in 

^(|^8lu>c &v xi{ ivl ^T)9la|xaxt StiXuoc, Dion. Ghrysoatom. Or. xxi. p. 270. 
xdc Si fffotYdc xal xd< dvoi^la; xd^ 
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on public grounds. * No individual Greek had ever before 
wielded so prodigious a power of enriching friends or 
destroying enemies, in this universal reorganisation of 
Greece; 2 nor was there ever any power more deplorably 
abused. 

It was thus that the Lacedsemonian empire imposed 
upon each of the subject cities a double oppres- B^d con- 
Bion;3 the native Decemvirs, and the foreign duct of the 
Harmost; each abetting the other, and forming harmoJta- 
together an aggravated pressure upon the barsh as 
citizens, from which scarce any escape was left. JJ,®i\ip' -^o 
The Thirty at Athens paid the greatest possible justice to 
court to the harmost Kallibius,* and put to death ^galnlt*''®* 
individual Athenians offensive to him, in order them at 
to purchase his cooperation in their own ^p"**- 
violences. The few details which we possess respecting 
these harmosts (who continued throughout the insular and 
maritime cities for about ten years, until the battle of 
Ejiidus, or as long as the maritime empire of Sparta lasted 
— ^but in various continental dependencies considerably 
longer, that is, until the defeat of Leuktra in 371 b.c.) are 
all for the most part discreditable. We have seen in the 
last chapter the description given even by the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon, of the harsh and treacherous manner 
in which they acted towards the returning Cyreian soldiers, 

1 Pltitarch, Lysand. o. 1.9. "^Hv The Thirty seem to have outdone 

Zk xa\ Tu>v &XXu>v iv tocic ndXeai Lysander himself. A young Athe- 

8i]|jL0Ttx<by 96VOC o6x dpi6{jLY]T6:, Sts nian of rank, distinguished as a 

^ ft^ xox' I8lac fjL6vov alxiac aOxoo victor in the pankratinm, Auto- 

XTslvovToc, dXXd noXXaic fiev ix^pai^^ lykus,— having been insulted by 

icoXXaI< 64 nXeove^iaic, tu)v ixaoxa- Kallibius, resented it, tripped him 

^681 9lXu>v ^fapiCopiivoo xi xoiaoxa up, and threw him down. Ly- 

xal aovtp7ouvxo< : also Pausanias, sander, on being appealed to, 

▼ii. 10, 1; ix. 82, 6. justified Autolykns, and censured 

s Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7. Kallibius, telling him that he did 

' Bee the speech of the Theban not know how to govern fireemen. 

envoys at Athens, about eight The Thirty however afterwards put 

years after the surrender of Athens Autolykus to death, as a means 

(Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 13). of courting Kallibius (Plutarch, 

... 066« Tap fufstv i^^v (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15). Pausanias mentions 

Iiysand. c. 19). Eteonikua (not Kallibius) as the 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. 8, 13. xbv [xev person who struck Autolykus; but 

KaXXi^tov iOtpincuov icdo^ Gspaiceta, he ascribes the same decision to 

<bc xdvxa iicottvoi^, & itpdxxoiev, Ac. Lysander (iz. 32, 8). 
(Plutarch, Lysand. o. 15). 
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combined with their corrupt subservience to Phamabazus. 
We learn from him that it depended upon the fiat of a 
Lacedffimonian harmost whether these soldiers should be 
proclaimed enemies and excluded for ever from their native 
cities; and Kleander, the harmost of Byzantium, who at 
first threatened them with this treatment, was only induced 
by the most unlimited submission, combined with very 
delicate management, to withdraw his menace. The cruel 
proceedings of Anaxibius and Aristarchus, who went so 
lar as to sell 400 of these soldiers into slavery, has been 
recounted a few pases above. Nothing can be more arbi- 
trary or reckless than their proceedinffs. t If they could 
behave thus towards a body of Greek soldiers full of 
acquired glory, eflTective either as friends or as enemies, and 
having generals capable of prosecuting their collective in- 
terests and making their complaints heard — what protection 
would a private citizen of any subject city, Byzantium or 
Perinthus, be likely to enjoy against their oppression? 

The story of Aristodemus, the harmost of Oreus in 
Oontrast of EuboBa, evinces that no justice could be obtain- 
the actual ^d against any of their enormities from the 
IK"' EDhors at Spi^a. That harmost, among many 
^r*mi ^^ otner acts of brutal violence, seized a beautiful 
of ^freedom youth, SOU of a free citizen at Oreus, out of the 
wWch she palsestra — carried him oS — and after vainly en- 
vfoafiy deavouring to overcome his resistance, put him 
held out. to death. The father of the youth went to 
Sparta, made known the atrocities, and appealed to the 
Ephors and Senate for redress. But a deaf ear was turned 
to his complaints, and in anguish of mind he slew himself. 
Indeed we know that these Spartan authorities would grant 
no redress, not merely against harmosts, but even against 
private Spartan citizens, who had been guilty of gross 
crime out of their own country. A Boeotian near Leuktra, 
named Skedasus, preferred complaint that two Spartans, 
on their way from Delphi, after having been hospitably 
entertained in his house, had first violated, and afterwards 
killed, his two daughters; but even for so flagitious an 
outrage as this, no redress could be obtained, i Doubtless, 

* Plutarch, Amator. Narration, outraged are stated to haye slain 

p. 773; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20. themselves. Compare another sto- 

In Diodorus (xv. 64) and Pausanias ry in Xenoph. Hellen. ▼. 4, 66, 57. 
(ix« 13, 2), the damsels thus 
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when a powerful foreign ally, like the Persian satrap 
PharDabazuSy ^ complained to the Ephors of the conduct of 
a LacedsBmonian harmost or admiral, his representations 
would receive attention: and we learn that the Ephors 
were thus induced not merely to recall Lysander from the 
Hellespont, but to put to death another officer, Thorax, 
for corrupt appropriation of money. But for a private ci- 
tizen in any suoject city, the superintending authority of 
Sparta would be not merely remote but deaf and immo- 
vable, so as to a£Pbrd him no protection whatever, and to 
leave him altogether at the mercy of the harmost. It seems 
too that the rigour of Spartan training, and peculiarity of 
habits, rendered individual Lacedsemonians on foreign ser- 
vice more self-willed, more incapable of entering into the 
customs or feelings of others, and more liable to degenerate 
when set free from the strict watch of home — than other 
Oreeks generally. ^ 

Taking all these causes of evil together — the Dekar- 
<;hies, the Harmosts, and the overwhelming dictatorship of 
liysander — and construing other parts of the Grecian world 
by the analogy of Athens under the Thirty— we shall be 
warranted in affirming that the first years of the Spartan 
Empire, which followed upon the victonr of ^gospotami, 
were years of all-pervading tyranny, and multifarious in- 
testine calamity, such as Greece haa never before endured. 
The hardships of war, severe in many ways, were now at 
an end, but they were replaced by a state of suffering not 
the less difficult to bear because it was called peace. And 
what made the suffering yet more intolerable was, that it 
was a bitter disappointment and a flagrant violation of 
promises proclaimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by the La- 
cedaemonians themselves. 

' Plutarch, Lyaand. o. 10. vof&lCti. 

* This Beems to haye been the After the recall of the regent 

impression not merely of the Pausanias and of Dorkis from the 

enemies of Sparta, but eyen of Hellespont (in 477 b.o.), the Lace- 

the Spartan anthorities themselyes. dsemonians refase to send oat any 

Compare two remarkable passages successor, «pof)oufx«voi [xtj o^ioiv ol 

of Thuoydidds, i. 77, and i. 96. s^iivtsc x^^P^"^ flXvtuvTai, Sitcp 

'A|&ixTa Y^p (says the Athenian xal iv Ttp Ilauaavlq^ ivcifiov, Ac. (i. 

enyoy at Sparta) xd t« xaO* Ofjiac 96). 

a^Touc v6p|xa TOt< aXXoi« i^X**^*} *^^ Compare Plutarch, Apophtheg. 

itpooixi st< IxaoTOc iEi(i>v o&ts tou- Laconic, p. 220 F. 
Totc X9^'^^h ^^^' ^^^ ^ &XXt) ^£XXd< 
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For more than thirty years precediDg — from tiiQes 
earlier than the commencement of the Peloponnesian War 
— the Spartans had professed to interfere only for the pur- 
pose of liberating Greece, and of putting down the usurped 
ascendency of Athens. All the allies of Sparta had been 
invited into strenuous action — all those of Athens had been 
urged to revolt — under the soul-stirring cry of "Freedom 
to Greece." The earliest incitements addressed by the 
Corinthians to Sparta in 432 b.c, immediately after the 
Korkyrsean dispute, called upon her to stand forward in 
fulfilment of her recognised function as "Liberator of 
Greece;" and denounced her as guilty of connivance with 
Athens if she held back.^ Athens was branded as the 
"despot city;" which had already absorbed the indepen- 
dence of many Greeks, and menaced that of all the rest. 
The last formal requisition borne by the Lacedaemonian 
envoys to Athens in the winter immediately preceding the 
war, ran thus — "If you desire the continuance of peace with 
Sparta, restore to the Greeks their autonomy." ' When 
Archidamus king of Sparta approached at the head of his 
army to besiege Platsea, the Platseans laid claim to auto- 
nomy as having been solemnly guaranteed to them by King 
Pausanias after the great victory near their town. Upon 
which Archidamus replied — "Your demand is just: we are 
prepared to confirm your autonomy — but we call upon you 
to aid us in securing the like for those other Greeks who 
have been enslaved by Athens. This is the sole purpose 
of our great present effort." 3 And the banner of general 
enfranchisement, which the Lacedaemonians thus held up 
at the outset of the war, enlisted in their cause encoura- 
' ging sympathy and good wishes throughout Greece.* 

» Thucyd. i. 69. 06 y«P * 8ooXa>- 140; Or. ▼. (Philipp.) 8. 121; Or. 

aifuvo;, dXX' 6 8uvd(xevoc piiv nau- sir. (Plataio.) g. 43. 

cai, icepiopu>v «i, dXTj9iaTepov aOxb » Thucyd. ii. 72. JlapaaxtOTj 6i 

«pa, ttirep xal ttiv d^iwcitv t^« T6aTi8e xal itbXsjioc T6T^^"It«» ««t*">^ 

dp»t^c u)« 4Xeu9epu>v ttiv *EXXd6a i^^^^^ ^^^ ^^j,^ jj^Xcdv iXEoQspwasioc 

''^ m"?il- lit. *u ^«« A Read also the speech of the 

To the like purpose the second _^ ^ ^ * - i„ ♦„ ♦»»-. 

V # XV >i ii xui «— Theban orator, in reply to the 

.p.ech of th. Corinthian «nToy. ^^^^ ,fter the capture of th. 

•t Sputa, 0. m.M*-v.-n (i*XX.Tt j^^^ ^^ ,^, Lacedemonian. (Hi. 

lloTioaiaTai^ tc icoiciaOai Tt|xu>ptav. _ 

. . . xal Tuiv &XXu>v |xctsXB«iv n^v ''* 

iXcoQcpUv, Ac. * Thucyd. ii. 8. y\ H t&vota itapd 

• Tbueyd. i, 189. Oompare Iso- itoXO ticoiii tu)v dvOpu>ica>v ixdXXov 

\f Of. It. Panegyr. o. 34. s, i« too? AaxtSatfjioyiouCi &XXu>« t« 
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But the most striking illustration by far, of the se- 
ductive promises held out by the Lacedsemo- 
niansy was afforded by the conduct of Brasidas promise" of 
in Thrace, when he first came into the neigh- general 
bourhood of the Athenian allies during the STade'^by^ 
eighth year of the war (424 b.c). In his mem or- Bparta— by 
able discourse addressed to the public assembly g^nfrai'**" 
at Akanthus, he takes the greatest pains to sa- Brasidas, 
tisfy them that he came only for the purpose of ••'p®^**"^- 
realising the promise of enfranchisement proclaimed by the 
Lacedaemonians at the beginning of the war. ^ Having ex- 
pected, when acting in such a cause, nothing less than a 
hearty welcome, he is astonished to find their gates closed 
against him. "I am come (said he) not to injure, but to 
liberate the Greeks; after binding the Lacedaemonian 
authorities by the most solemn oaths, that all whom I may 
bring over shall^be dealt with as autonomous allies. We do 
not wish to obtain you as allies either by force or fraud, 
but to act as your allies at a time when you are enslaved 
by the Athenians. You ought not to suspect my purposes, 
in the face of these solemn assurances ; least of all ought 
any man to hold back through apprehension of private en- 
mities, and through fear lest I should put the city into the 
hands of a few chosen partisans. I am not come to identify 
myself with local faction : I am not the man to offer you 
an unreal liberty by breaking down your established con- 
stitution, for the purpose of enslaving either the Many to 
the Few, or the Few to the Many. That would be more 
intolerable even than foreign dominion; and we Lacedae- 
monians should incur nothing but reproach, instead of 
reaping thanks and honour for our trouble. We should 
draw upon ourselves those very censures, upon the strength 

%a\ npo6tic6vTu>v Sti t7]v *£XXd8a in contradiction with that object 

iXcuBepoOaiv. (iii. 32)— IXeYov o6 xaXu)? t^jv *EX- 

See also iii. 13, 14 — the speech Xd6a iXsuQepouv a6T6v, cl &vSpot« 

of the envoys from the revolted 6ii(p9eipev, Ac. 

HitylSnd, to the Lacedaemonians. ' Thucyd. iv. 86. \H fiiv ixice[x'j;K 

The LacedsBmonian admiral Al- piou xal t^c oxpartac 6n6 AaxeSai- 

kidas -with his fleet is announced p.ovlu>v, u> 'Ax&vOioi, ysy^^'^I'^^^ "^V 

as crossing over the iEgean to alxtav iicaX7)0euouaa -i]v apx^fjievot 

Ionia for the purpose of "liberat- xou 7coXi|xou icpoelicofxev} 'A O^jvaioic 

ing Oreece;" accordingly, the iXsuOepouvTsc ttjv *£XXd5a 

Samian exiles remonstrate with noXcfti^asiv. 
him for killing his prisoners, as 
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of which we are trying to put down Athens; and that too 
in aggravated measore, worse than those who have never 
made honourable professions ; since to men in hi^h position, 
specious trick is more disgraceful than open violence. ^ — 
If (continued Brasidas) in spite of my assurances, you still 
withhold &om me your cooperation, I shall think myself 
authorised to consiarain you Dy force. We should not be 
warranted in forcing freedom on any unwilling parties, ex* 
cept with a view to some common good. But as we seek 
not empire for ourselves — as we struggle only to put down 
the empire of others — as we offer autonomy to each and 
all — so we should do wrong to the majority if we allowed 
you to persist in your opposition." > 

Like the allied sovereigns of Europe in 1813, who. 
Gradual requiring the most strenuous efforts on the part 
change in of the people to contend against the Emperor 
Sag**and Napoleou, promised free constitutions, yet 
plans of granted nothing after the victorv had been 
wards* the ^ssured — the LacedaBmonians thus held out the 
close of the most emphatic and repeated assurances of ge- 
fun ^ar*" ^^^^ antonomy in order to enlist allies against 
Athens; disavowing, even ostentatiously, any 
aim at empire for themselves. It is true, that after the 
great catastrophe before Syracuse, when the ruin of Athens 
appeared imminent, and when the alliance with the Persian 
satraps against her was first brought to pass, the Lacedss- 
monians began to think more of empire, ^ and less of Qtre* 

* Thucyd. iv. 85. A6t6c xt o6x ol? xs toi)c 'AQtjvalooc iTxXij- 

ixl xaxtj), ix* iX«uBcp<boii 8i tu>v (taai xaxaicoX«fjiou|xcv, auTol 

*EXXi7vu)v icocpsXiQXuOa, Spxotc t< Aa- &v ^atvolixcQa ^x^^^^" ^ ^ y^'h 

xs8ai(«.ovlu>v xaxaXaPttiv T& xiXv) Totc 6ico3<l6a« ipsxi^v xaxaxxib- 

{A<YlaTotc, ^ |A1QV o&c 5v Iywtc Kpoor- pisvoi. 

aYdxtopLoci ^ufApL&)^ouc laeaOai a6xo- * Thucyd. W. 87. Ou8i ft^tiXofUv 

v6p.ouc. . . . Kocl <l xtc \hi<^ xtvd 8«- oi Aaxc6aip.6vtot piT) xoivou xivoc 

6ttt>c fipa* p-'H ^T*''* "^^^^ icpoaOu) xfjv dYa9ou alxla xo6< piVj PouXo- 

ndXiv, &icp60u[xic iaxt, icdvxu>v piivouc iXsuOcpouv. Ou8* ao 

{tdl Xiaxa iciaxiuaixu). Objiip dp^^C if tifxsOa, icauaat 8i {xaX- 

oruoxaortdawv yJxu), ou8i iaa^^ Xov ixipouc aiceuSovxcc. xou< icXclouc 

x^iv iXcu9tplav vofxl(^u> iici«pipitv, «l, &v dSixoTpiev, cl ^Uftnaatv auxo- 

x6 ndxptov icapslc, x6 nXiov vopiiav inKpipovxsc Opiac xouc 

xoic iXlyotc, 9i x6 IXaaaov xoU ivavxtoupiivou^ KtpitSoipLCv. Compare 

naat, SouXuDaatpit. XaX«icu>xcpa Isokratds^ Or. iv. (Fanegyr.) s. 140, 

Y&p&v x^c 4XX096X00 ap)j^C 141. 

<t7}, xocl f)[xiv xoi< Aaxc6ai[xovioK * Feelings of the Laoedsemonians 

o6x &v dvxl ic6v<Dv x^P^c xa8i9xatxo, dnring the winter immediately 

dvxl Ik xifx'^c xal 86^7]< alxla piaXXov snooeeding the great Syracnsan 
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cian freedom; which indeed, so far as concerned the Greeks 
on the continent of Asia, was surrendered to Persia. Ne- 
vertheless the old watchword still continued. It was still 
currently believed, though less studiously professed, that 
the desixuction of the Athenian empire was aimed at as a 
means to the liberation of Greece.^ 

The victory of JBgospotami with its consequences 
cruelly undeceived every one. The language Language 
of Brasidas, sanctioned by the solemn oaths of of ^asidas 
the Lacedaemonian Ephors, in 424 b.c. — and the ^Jh'the** 
proceedings of the Lacedaemonian Lysander in acts of Ly. 
405-404 B.C., the commencing hour of Spartan «»»»*«'• 
onmipotence — stand in such literal and flagrant contra- 
diction, that we might almost imagine the former to have 
foreseen the possibility of such a successor, and to have 
tried to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. The De- 
karchies of Lysander realised that precise ascendency of a 
few chosen partisans which Brasidas repudiates as an abo- 
mination worse than foreign dominion ; while the harmosts 
and garrison, installed in the dependent cities along with 
the native Decemvirs, planted the second variety of 
mischief as well as the first, each aggravating the other. 
Had the nobleminded Kallikratidas gained a victory at 
Arginusse, and lived to close the war, he would probably 
have tried, with more or less of success, to make some ap- 
proach to the promises of Brasidas. But it was the double 
misfortune of Greece, first that the closing victory was 
gained by such an admiral as Lysander, the most unscru- 
pulous of all power-seekers, partly for his country, and still 
more for himself — next, that the victory was so Extreme 
decisive, sudden, and imposing, as to leave no ■^ddenneas 
enemy standing, or m a position to insist upon pieteness 
terms. The fiat of Lysander, acting in the name ?' ti^e vie- 
of Sparta, became omnipotent, not merely over ^7o.°/o- 
enemies, but over allies; and to a certain degree **™» ^®'* 
even over the Spartan authorities themselves, almost *om- 
There was no present necessity for conciliating nipotent. 
allies — still less for acting up to former engagements; so 
that nothing remained to oppose the naturally ambitious 
inspirations of the Spartan Ephors, who allowed the ad- 
catastrophe (Thuc. Tiii. 2) — xal Xwc ^yiQasaOai. 
xa9cX6vTc« ixtlvou< (the Athenians) ' Compare Thucyd. Tiii. 43, 8; 
a^Tol x>ic n&9i)( *£XXddoc ^^fl <i^09«c- viii. 46, 8. 
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miral to cany out the details in his own way. But former 
assurances; though Sparta was in a condition to disregard 
them, were not forgotten by others; and the recollection 
of them imparted additional bitterness to the oppressions 
of the Decemvirs and Harmosts.i In perfect consist- 



> This is emphatically let forth 
in a fragment of Theopompni 
preserved by Theodomi Metochita, 
and printed at the end of the 
collection of the Fragment! of 
Theopompns the historian, both 
by Wichers and by M. Didot. Both 
these editors however insert it 
only as Fragmentnm Spnrinm, on 
the authority of Plutarch (Lysan- 
der, o. 18), who quotes the same 
sentiment from the comic writer 
Theopompus. But the passage of 
Theodorus Metoohita presents the 
express words 6e6ico|ticoc 6 IvTopi- 
«i(. We have therefore his dis- 
tinct affirmation against that of 
Plutarch; and the question is, 
which of the two we are to believe. 
As far as the sense of the frag- 
ment is concerned, I should be 
disposed to refer it to the historian 
Theopompus. But the authority 
of Plutarch is earlier and better 
than that of Theodorus Metochita : 
moreover, the apparent traces of 
comic senarii have been recognised 
in the Fragment by Meineke 
(Fragm. Com. Gnsc. iL p. 819). 
The Fragment is thus presented 
by Theodorus Metochita (Fragm. 
Theopomp. 344, ed. Didot). 

6e6no(xnoc 6 laTopixoc dicoaxcbicTCDv 
tU T00« AaxtSaifxovlouc, ttxaCtv a6- 
Touc talc fauXaic xafcTjXloiv, at toic 
)rpu>|iivoic iyyiouaai Tf)v apx^^ olvov 
7)8uv Tt xal tOypTjaxov oo^iffTtxtuc 
ticl T^ XiQ'j/ei Tou dpYuptou, |xtOu9Tt- 
pov 9auX6v Tiva xal ixtpoitlav xal 
6^lv7)v xataxpivcbai xal napixo'*tai' 
xal Tooc AaxtSaifiovlouc tolvuv iXcY*, 
t6v a6T6v ixclvaic Tp6icov, iv T<j> 
xaTd Ttt>v 'A67)val(ov noXiiAcp, ttjv 
"PXV fl^latcp icdfiiaTi t^« dn' 'A9t)- 
valu>v iXtuGepiat xal icpoYpd(x|AaTi 



xal x7)p67fiaTt xouc *EXX7)vac StXtd- 
oravxac) Saxtpov icixp^xaxa o^laiv 
iTX^a^ »«l dt^iffxaxa xpdjiaxa piox^c 
iic(i>86vou xal ^pi^atwc itpayfidxcDv 
dX7tivu>v, icdvu xoi xaxaxupavvouvxac 
xdc ic6Xttc Stxap^laic xal dpfioorxatc 
Papuxdxoic, xal itpaxxo|Aivouc, d 
Sua^epic tTvat vf 68pa xal dv6icoiorxov 
fiptiv, xal dicoxxivvOvat. 

Plutarch, ascribing the statement 
to the comic Theopompus, afilnns 
him to be silly ({oixt X7)ptiv) in 
saying that the Lacedsemonian 
empire began by being sweet and 
pleasant, and afterwards was cor- 
rupted and turned into bitterness 
and oppression: whereas the fact 
was, that it was bitterness and 
oppression from the very first. 

Now if we read the above cita- 
tion from Theodorus, we shall see 
that Theopompus did not really 
put forth that assertion which 
Plutarch contradicts as silly and 
untrue. 

What Theopompus stated was, 
that first the Lacedsemonians, 
during the war against Athena^ 
tempted the Greeks with a most 
delicious draught and programme 
and proclamation of freedom from 
the rule of Athens — and that they 
afterwards poured in the most 
bitter and repulsive mixtures of 
hard oppression and tyranny, Ac. 

The sweet draught is asserted to 
consist — not, as Plutarch supposes, 
in the first taste of the actual 
Lacedsemonian empire after the 
war, but— in the seductive promises 
of freedom held out by them to 
the allies during the war. Plutarch's 
charge of {otxt X7]ptiv has thus no 
foundation. I have written SeXtd- 
oavtac which stands in Didot' s 
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ency ^ with her misrule throughout Eastern Greece, too, 
Sparta identified herself with the energetic tyranny of 
Dionysius at Syracuse, assisting both to erect and to uphold 
it; a contradiction to her former maxims of action which 
would have astounded the historian Herodotus. 

The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end of 
405 B.C., maintained itself in full grandeur for somewhat 
above ten years, until the naval battle of Knidus^ in 394 
B.C. That defeat destroyed her fieet and maritime ascen- 
dency, yet left her in undiminished power on land, which 
she still maintained until her defeat by the ^he Dekar. 
Thebans^ at Leuktra in 371 b.g. Throughout chies be- 
all this time, it was her established system to modified by 
keep up Spartan harmosts and garrisons in the the jealousy 
dependent cities on the continent as well as in jLlnS Ly- 
the islands. Even the Chians, who had been her sander. 
most active allies during the last eight years of ^ost?*'" 
the war, were compelled to submit to this hard- lasted much 
ship ; besides having all their fleet taken away io°««'- 
from them.^ But the native Dekarchies, though at first 
established by Lysander universally throughout the mari- 
time dependencies, did not last as a system so long as the 
Harmosts. Composed as they were to a great degree of 
the personal nominees and confederates of Liysander, they 
suffered in part by the reactionary jealousy which in time 
made itself felt against his overweening ascendency. After 
continuing for some time, they lost the countenance of the 
Spartan Ephors, who proclaimed permission to the cities 
(we do not precisely know when) to resume their pre- 
existing governments. <^ Some of the Dekarchies thus be- 

Fragment, because it struck me of the chronology of Isokratds. 

that this correction was required But here we may remark that his 

to construe the passage. "hardly ten years," as a term, 

' Isokratds, Or. iy. (Panegyr.) s. though less than the truth by some 

146; Or. yiii. (de Pace) s. 122; months if we may take the battle 

Biodor. xiy. 10-44 ; xv. 28. Com- of iEgospotami as the beginning, 

pare Herodot. ▼. 92; Thucyd. i. is very near the truth if we take 

18; Isokratds, Or. iy. (Panegyr.) the surrender of Athens as the 

■. 144. beginning, down to the battle of 

* Isokratds, Panathen. s. 61. Knidus. 

ZxapTiaTai )&iv T^P ^"^^ ^^*^ (toXtc ' Pausanias, yiii. 62, 2; ix. 6, 1. 

iicsoTdTi]9av a&TU>v, ^|icT< St icivTt * Diodor. xiy. 84 ; Isokratds, Orat. 

xal i^igxovxa oruvt^toc xatiay^oyLtn yiii. (de Pace) s. 121. 

•c^v dpx^v. I do not hold myself * Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 2. 

bound to make out the exactness Lysander accompanied King 
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at Athens 
were put 
down by 
the Athe- 
nians them- 
selves, not 
by any re- 
formatory 
interfer- 
ence of 
Sparta. 



came dissolved, or modified in various ways, but several 
probably still continued to subsist, if they had force enouffh 
to maintain themselves; for it does not appear that tne 
Ephors ever systematically put them down as Lysander 
had systematically set them up. 

The government of the Thirty at Athens would never 
The Thirty have been overthrown, if the oppressed Athe- 
nians had been obliged to rely on a tutelary in- 
terference of the Spartan Ephors to help them 
in overthrowing it. I have already shown that 
this nefarious oligarchy came to its end by the 
unassisted efforts of Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian democrats themselves. It is true in- 
deed that the arrogance and selfishness of Sparta 
and of Lysander had alienated the Thebans, 
Corinthians, Megarians, and other neighbouring allies, and 
induced them to sympathise with the Athenian exiles 
against the atrocities of the Thirty — but those neighbours 
never rendered any positive or serious aid. The inordinate 
personal ambition of Lysander bad also offended King 
I^ausanias and the Spartan Ephors, so that they too became 
indifferent to the Thirty, who were his creatures. But 
this merely deprived the Thirty of that foreign support 
which Lysander, had he still continued in the ascendent, 
would have extended to them in full measure. It was not 
the positive cause of their downfall. That crisis was 
brought about altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus 
and his companions, who . manifested sucn force and deter- 
mination as could not have been put down without an ex- 
traordinary display of Spartan military power ; a display 
not entirely sale when the sympathies of the chief allies 
were with the other side — and at any rate adverse to the 
inclinations of Fausanias. 

As it was with the Thirty at Athens, so it probably was 
also with the Dekarchies in the dependent cities. The 



Agesilans (when the latter was 
going to his Asiatic command in 
396 B.C.). His purpose was — 8ff(oc 
T&< Sexap^tac tdcc xaraffTaGeiffac Ok' 
ixcivou iv talc ic6Xc9iv, exicticxu)- 
xulac 8i 8i& To6< cfipouc, ot xdc 
icatpiouc icoXiTclac icapi^YYtiXaV| icd- 
Xiv xaxaffTiQottt |Ut' 'A^rjaiXdou. 
It shows the careless constmo- 



tion of Xenophon*s Hellenica, or 
perhaps his reluctance to set forth 
the discreditable points of the 
Lacedsemonian rule, that this is 
the first mention which he makes 
(and that too, indirectly) of the 
Dekarohiesi nine years after they 
had been first set up by Lysander. 
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Spartan Ephors took no ste^B to put them down; but 
wnere the resistance of the citizens was strenuous enough 
to overthrow them, no Spartan intervention came to prop 
them up; and the Harmost perhaps received orders not ta 
consider his authority as indissolubly linked with theirs. 
The native forces of each dependent city being thus left to 
find their own level, the Decemvirs, once installed, would 
doubtless maintain themselves in a great number; while in 
other cases they would be overthrown — or perhaps would 
contrive to perpetuate their dominion by compromise and 
alliance wim other oligarchical sections. This confused 
and unsettled state of the Dekarchies — some still existing, 
others half- existing, others again defunct — prevailed in 
396 B.C., when Lysander accompanied Agesilaus into Asia^ 
in the full hope that he should have influence enough to 
reorganise them all.^ We must recollect that no other 
dependent city would possess the same means of offering 
energetic resistance to its local Decemvirs, as Athena 
offered to the Thirty; and that the insular Grecian cities 
were not only feeble individually, but naturally helplesa 
against the lords of the sea. 2 

Such then was the result throughout Greece when that 
long war, which had been undertaken in the name of uni- 
versal autonomy was terminated by the battle of ^.^^ ^^ ^^^ 
JQgospotami. In place of imperial Athens was of Sparta ^ 
substituted, not the promised autonomy, but yet JJ,"/*Jn^J"* 
more imperial Sparta. An awful picture is oppressiye 
given by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, in 399 Jf^^^^^*,** ®^ 
B.C., of the ascendency exercised throughout all 
the Grecian cities, not merely by the Ephors and the public 
officers, but even by the private citizens, of Sparta. "The 
Lacedsemonians (says he in addressing the Cyreian army) 

1 Compare the two passages of at Athens, respecting the Spar- 

Xenophon*8 Hellenica, iii. 4, 7; tans,— 

iii. 6, 13. 'AXXo (ir)v xol o5« 6|iiuv diriaTt)- 

"Att ouyTtxapaYH-ivtov 4v toT« 116- aoy ipovepoi elaiv iSiQnaTtjx^Tec' 6116 

Xeoi Tu>v icoXiTsiwv, xai o5Tt ST]|to- xt Y^P "^^^ apfjL09TU>v xupavvouv- 

xpaxlac ixi 0U97]<, (uaicep in 'A67]- xai, xal bnb 8^xa dv8pu)v, oOc 

valu)v, o&xt 6txap)^taC) (uvnep iicl AuvavSpoc xaxiaxTjvev iv ix&axiQ ic6- 

AuffdvSpou. Xei — where the Decemvirs are noted 

Bat that some of these Dekarchies as still subsisting, in 395 b.o. See 

still continuedi we know from the also Xen. Agesilaus, i- 37. 

sabseqnent passage. The Theban > Xen. Hellen. iii. 5^ 15. 
onvoys say to the public assembly 

c2 
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are now the presidents of Greece; and even any single 
private Lacedaemonian can accomplish what he pleases.'' ^ 
"All the cities (he says in another place) then obeyed 
whatever order they might receive from a Lacedaemonian 
citizen." 2 Not merely was the general ascendency thus 
omnipresent and irresistible, but it was enforced with ' a 
stringency of detail, and darkened by a thousand accom- 
paniments of tyranny and individual abuse, such as had 
never been known under the much-decried empire of 
Athens. 

We have more than one picture of the Athenian em- 
imperiai pire in speeches made by hostile orators who 
*^i**^ d*h^* had every motive to work up the strongest anti- 
Bu^ect- ^' pathies in the bosoms of their audience against 
allies of jt. We have the addresses of the Corinthian 
nomy, but ouvoys at Sparta when stimulating the Spartan 
'«'a8 guilty allies to the Peloponnesian War^ — that of the 
no oppreg' envoys from Mitylene delivered at Olympia to 
sion. the Spartan confederates, when the city had re- 

volted from Athens and stood in pressing need of support 
— the discourse of Brasidas in the public assembly at 
Akanthus — and more than one speech also from Hermo- 
krates, impressing upon his Sicilian countrymen hatred as 
well as fear of Athens.* Whoever reads these discourses, 
will see that they dwell almost exclusively on the great 
political wrong inherent in the very fact of her empire, 
robbing so many Grecian communities of their legitimate 
autonomy, over and above the tribute imposed. That 
Athens had thus already enslaved many cities, and was only 
watching for opportunities to enslave many more, is the 
theme upon which they expatiate. But of practical griev- 
ances — of cruelty, oppression, spoliation, multiplied exiles, 
&c., of high-handed wrong committed by individual Athe- 
nians — not one word is spoken. Had there been the small- 
est pretext for introducing such inflammatory topics, how 
much more impressive would have been the appeal of 

1 Xen. Anab. yi. 6, 12. Eloi fiiv Xovtai SianpaTxeoQat. 

Yop i^5t] ^yT^^ *^ *EXX7)vl58« it6X«i«' • Xen. Hellen. iil. 1, 6. ITaorai 

(this -was spoken at Kalpd in Yap xbtt ai ndXeic iirelOovTo, S^Tt 

Bithynia) tijc 8e *£XXd5o( AaxeSvi- Aaxe8ai(i6vtoc dvv^p eniTdTToi. 

}jL6vtoi itpos7TiQxa9iv* txavo' Sielfft • Thucyd. i. 68-120. 

xal elc lxa9To< AaxeSaipio- * Thucyd. iii. 9; iy. 69-85; ▼1.76* 
vlu>v iv rate ic6Xe9iv 5ti [)o6- 
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Brasidas to the sympathies of the Akanthians ! How vehe- 
ment would have been the denunciations of the Mitylensean^ 
envoys, in place of the tame and almost apologetic language 
which we now read in Thucydides! Athens extinguished 
the autonomy of her subject-allies, and punished revolters 
with severity, sometimes even with cruelty. But as to other 
points of wrong, the silence of accusers, such as those just 
noticed, counts as a powerful exculpation. 

The case is altered when we come to the period suc- 
ceeding the battle of -<Egospotami. Here indeed imperial 
also, we find the Spartan empire complained of Sparta did 
(as the Athenian empire had been before), in m;ch*w1.r8e 
contrast with that state of autonomy to which —^^r Har- 
each city laid claim, and which Sparta not merely Decem??« 
promised to ensure, but set forth as her only are more 
ground of war. Yet this is not the prominent ©f ™han^°th& 
grievance — other topics stand more emphatical- fact of her 
ly forward. The Decemvirs and the Harmosts ®°^p"®- 
(some of the latter being Helots), the standing instruments 
of Spartan empire, are felt as more sorely painful than the 
empire itself; as the language held by Brasidas at Akanthus 
admits them to be beforehand. At the time when Athens 
was a subject city under Sparta, governed by the Lysan- 
drian Thirty and by the Lacedaemonian harmost in the 
acropolis — the sense of indignity arising from the fact of 
subjection was absorbed in the still more terrible suffering 
arising from the enormities of those individual rulers whom 
the imperial state had set up. Now Athens set up no local 
rulers — no native Ten or native Thirty — no resident Athe- 
nian harmosts or garrisons. This was of itself an unspeak- 
able exemption, when compared with the condition of cities 
subject, not only to the Spartan empire, but also under that 
empire to native Decemvirs like Kritias, and Spartan har- 
mosts like Aristarchus or Aristodemus. A city subject to 
Athens had to bear definite burdens enforced by its own 
government, which was liable in case of default or de- 
linquency to be tried before the popular Athenian Di- 
kastery. But this same Dikastery (as I have shown in a 
former volume, and as is distinctly stated by Thucydides i) 
was the harbour of refuge to each subject city; not less 
against individual Athenian wrong-doers than against mis- 

See the remarkable speech of Phrynichus in Thucyd. yiii. 48, 6, 
which I hare before referred to. 
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conduct from other cities. Those who complained of the 
hardship suffered by a subject city, from the obligation of 
bringing causes to be tried in the Dikastery of Athens — 
even if we take the case as they state it, and overlook the 
unfairness of omittinff those numerous instances wherein 
the city was thus ensiled to avert or redress wrong done 
to its own citizens — would have complained both more 
loudly and with greater justice of an ever-present Athenian 
harmost; especially if there were co-existent a native 
government of Ten oligarchs, exchanging with him guilty 
connivancesi like the partnership of the Thirty at Athens 
with the LacedsBmonian harmost Kallibius. ^ 

In no one point can it be shown that the substitution 
This is the of Spartan empire in place of Athenian was a 
™**'*tt°d** S^^f either for the subject cities or for Greece 
as^Sparta generally; while in many points, it was a great 
had now an and serious affflTavation of suffering. And this 

admirable , « ^^ . ,, j i x i. x 

opportu- abuse of power is the more deeply to be regret- 

"**^z^°' ^'" *®^» ^^ Sparta enjoyed after the battle of ^gos- 

good and^ Dotami a precious opportunity — such as Athens 

stable con- had never had, and such as never acrain recurred 

federacy « • • ii /^ • U 

ihroughont — of reorganising the Grecian world on wise 
Greece. principles, and with a view to Pan-hellenic 
stability and harmony. It is not her greatest sin to have 
refused to grant universal autonomy. She had indeed 
promised it; but we might pardon a departure from specific 
performance, had she exchanged the boon for one far 
greater, which it was within her reasonable power, at the 
end of 405 b.c, to confer. That universal town autonomy, 
towards which the Grecian instinct tended, though im- 
measurably better than universal subjection, was yet ac- 
companied by much internal discord, and by the still more 
formidable evil of helplessness against any efSicient foreign 
enemy. To ensure to the Hellenic world external safety 
as well as internal concord, it was not a new empire which 
was wanted, but a new political combination on equitable 
and comprehensive principles; divesting each town of a 
portion of its autonomy, and creating a common authority, 
responsible to all, for certain definite controlling purposes. 
If ever a tolerable federative system would have been 

' Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 14. Compare possession of the Eadmeia (▼. 8, 
-the analogous case of Thebes, 84-36). 
«fter the Lacednmonians had got 
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practicable in Greece, it was after the battle of JSgospo- 
tanu. The Athenian empire — which, with all its defects, I 
believe to have been much better for the subject-cities 
than universal autonomy would have been — had already 
removed many difficulties, and shown that combined and 
systematic action of the maritime Grecian world was no 
impossibility. Sparta might now have substituted herself 
for Athens, not as heir to the imperial power, but as pre- 
sident and executive agent of a new Confederacy of Delos 
— reviving the equal, comprehensive, and liberal principles 
on which that confederacy had first been organised. 

It is true that sixty years before, the constituent 
members of the original synod at Delos had gparta 
shown themselves insensible to its value. As ^^^^^ Y^® 
soon as the pressing alarm from Persia had the^con-'^ 
passed over, some had discontinued sending de- S^j®'**^^ ®' 
puties, others had disobeyed requisitions, others which 
again had bought off their obligations, and for- might now 
feited their rights as autonomous and voting nTade u^^ 
members, by pecuniary bargain with Athens; ^^^^ ^®^^' 
who being obliged by the duties of her presidency to enforce 
obedience to the Synod against all reluctant members, made 
successively many enemies, and was gradually converted, 
almost without her own seeking, from President into Em- 
peror, as the only means of obviating the total dissolution 
of the Confederacy. 

But though such untoward circumstances had happen- 
ed before, it does not follow that they would now have 
happened again, assuming the same experiment to have 
been retried by Sparta, with manifest sincerity of purpose 
and tolerable wisdom. The Grecian world, especially the 
maritime portion of it, had passed through trials not less 
painful than instructive, during this important interval, 
x^or does it seem rash to suppose, that the bulk of its 
members might now have been disposed to perform steady 
confederate duties, at the call and under the presidency of 
Sparta, had she really attempted to reorganize a liberal 
confederacy, treating every city as autonomous and equal, 
except in so far as each was bound to obey the resolutions 
of the general synod. However impracticable such a 
scheme may appear, we must recollect that even Utopian 
schemes have their transient moments, if not of certain 
success, at least of commencement not merely possible but 
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promising. And my belief is, that had Kallikratidas, with 
his ardent Fan-hellenic sentiment and force of moral re- 
solution, been the final victor over imperial Athens, he 
would not have let the moment of pride and omnipotence 
pass over without essaying some noble project like that 
sketched above. 

It is to be remembered that Athens had never had the 
power of organizing any such generous Fan-hellenic com- 
bination. She had become depopularized in the legitimate 
execution of her trust, as president of the Confederacy of 
Delos, against refractory members. ^ She had been obliged 
to choose between breaking up the Confederacy, and keep- 
ing it together under the strong compression of an imperial 
chief. But Sparta had not yet become depopularized. 
She now stood without competitor as leader of the Grecian 
world, and might at that moment have reasonably hoped 
to carry the members of it alonff with her to any liberal and 
Pan-hellenic organization, had sue attempted it with proper 
earnestness. Unfortunately she took the opposite course, 
under the influence of Lysander; founding a new empire 
far more oppressive and odious than that of Athens, with 
few of the advantages, and none of the excuses, attached 
to the latter. As she soon became even more unpopular 
than Athens, her moment of high tide, for beneficent 
Fan-hellenic combination, passed away also — never to 
return. 

Havinff thus brought all the maritime Greeks under 
in»Bpport- ner empire, with a tribute of more than 1000 
**nc *"f " t^l^'i^s imposed upon them — and continuing to 
Lysander— be chief of ner landed alliance in Central Greece, 
^laint °°™" ^^^^^ ^^w included Athens as a simple unit — 
affainst Sparta was the all-pervading imperial power 
him, as well jn Greece. ^ Her new empire was organized by 
the*Bek* the victorious Lysander; but with so mucn 
archies. arrogance, and so much personal ambition to 

fovem all Greece by means of nominees of his own, 
decemvirs and Harmosts — that he raised numerous rivals 
and enemies, as well at Sparta itself as elsewhere. The 

' Bach is the justification oifered by the narratlye of Thncydidds 

by the Athenian envoy at Sparta, himself (i. 99). 
immediately before the Pelopon- * Xen. Hellen. iii. .1, 8. iidffi]^ 

nesian War (Thucyd. i. 76, 76). t^c 'EXXdSo^ upoaTotai, Ac. 
And it is borne ont in the main 
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jealousy entertained by Kinet Pauganias, the offended 
feelhigs of Thebes and Corinth^ and the manner in which 
these new phsenomena brought about (in spite of the 
opposition of Lysander) the admission of Athens as a 
revived .'democracy into the Lacedaemonian confederacy — 
has been already related. 

In the early months of 403 b.c., Lysander was partly 
at home, partly in Attica, exerting himself to sustain the 
falling oligarchy of Athens against the increasing force of 
Thrasybimis and the Athenian exiles in Feiraeus. In this 
purpose he was directly thwarted by the opposing views 
of King FausaniaSy and three out of the five Ephors.i But 
though the Ephors thus checked Lysander in regard to 
Athens, they softened the humiliation by sending him abroad 
to a fresh command on the Asiatic coast and the Helles- 
pont; a step which had the farther advantage of putting 
asunder two such marked rivals as he and Fausanias had 
now become. That which Lysander had tried in vain to 
do at Athens, he was doubtless better able to do in Asia, 
where he had neither Fausanias nor the Ephors along 
with him. He could lend effective aid to the Dekarchies 
and Harmosts in the Asiatic cities, against any internal 
opposition with which they might be threatened. Bitter 
were the complaints which reached Sparta, both against 
him and against his ruling partisans. At length the 
Ephors were prevailed upon to disavow the Dekarchies, 
and to proclaim that they would not hinder the cities from 
resuming their former governments at pleasure. 2 

But all the crying oppressions set forth in the com- 
plaints of the maritime cities would have been j^yg^nder 
insufficient to procure the recall of Lysander offends 
from his command in the Hellespont, had not ^^^"J^ho" 
Fhamabazus joined his remonstrances to the procures 
rest. These last representations so strengthened ^^^ 'Ifs^^'st 
the enemies of Lysander at Sparta, that a per- and tem- 
emptory order was sent to recall him. Con- ^°J"^i®n" 
strained to obey, he came back to Sparta, but ^* 
the comparative disgrace, and the loss of that boundless 
power which he had enjoyed on his command, was so in- 
supportable to him, that he obtained permission to go on 
a pilgrimage to the temple of Zeus Ammon in Libya, under 

< Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 28-30, * Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 2. 
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the plea that he had a vow to discharge. ^ He appears 
also to have visited the temples of Delphi and Doobnay^ 
with secret ambitious projects which will be mentioned 
presently. This politic withdrawal softened the j^loosy 
against him, so that we shall find him, after a year or two 
re-established in great influence and ascendency. He was 
sent as Spartan envoy, at what precise moment we do not 
know, to Syracuse, where he lent countenance and aid to 
the recently established despotism of Dionysius.^ 

The position of the Asiatic Greeks, along the coast of 
g Ionia, -^olis, and the Hellespont; became very 

of"h° ^' peculiar after the triumph of Sparta at 2BgOB- 
Ajiatic potami. I have already recounted how, imme- 
Persia" ac- diately after the great Athenian catastrophe 
cording to before Syracuse, the Persian king had renewed 
concluded his grasp upon those cities, from which the 
with vigorous hand of Athens had kept him excluded 

®P"**- for more than fifty years: how Sparta, bidding 

> Plntarch, Lysand. c. 19, 20, 21 . have been the termination, not of 

The facts, which Plutarch states this command, but of a subsequent 

respecting Lysander, cannot be command. Moreover, it seems to 

reconciled with the chronology me necessary, in order to make 

which he adopts. He represents room for the facts stated respecting 

the recall of Lysander at the Lysander as well as about the 

instance of Phamabazus, with all Bekarchies, that we should suppose 

the facts which preceded it, as him to have been again sent out 

having occurred prior to the (after his quarrel with Pansanias 

reconstitution of the Athenian in Attica) in 403 B.C., to command 

democracy, which event we know in Asia. This is nowhere posi- 

to have taken place in the summer tively stated, but I find nothing 

of 403 B.C. to contradict it, and I see no other 

Lysander captured Samos in the way of making room for the facts 

latter half of 404 B.C., after the stated about Lysander. 

surrender of Athens. After the It is to be noted that Diodorus 

capture of Samos, he came home has a decided error in chronology 

in triumph, in the autumn of 404 as to the date of the restoration 

B.o. (Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9). He of the Athenian democracy. He 

was at home, or serving in Attica, places it in 401 b. o. (Diod. xiv. 

in the beginning of 403 B.C. (Xen. 33), two years later than its real 

Hellen. ii. 4, 30). date, which is 403 b.o. ; thus length- 

Now when Lysander came home ening by two years the interval 

at the end of 404 B.C., it was his between the surrender of Athens 

triumphant return; it was not a and the reestablishment of the 

recall provoked by complaints of democracy. Plutarch also seems 

Phamabazus. Yet there can have to have conceived that interval 

been no other return before the re- as much longer than it really was. 

atoration of the democracy at Athens. * Plutarch, Lysand. c. 26. 

The recall of Lysander must * Plutarch, Lysander, o. 2. 
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for his aid, had consented by three formal conventions to 
surrender them to him, while her commissioner Lichas even 
reproved the Milesians for their aversion to this bargain: 
how Athens also, in the days of her weakness, competing 
for i^e same advantage, had expressed her willingness to 
pay the same price for it. ^ After the battle of JBgospotami, 
this convention was carried into effect; though seemingly 
not without disputes between the satrap Fharnabazus on 
one side, and I^sander and Derkyllidas on the other. 2 
The latter was Lacedaemonian harmost at Abydos, which 
town, so important as a station on the Hellespont, the 
Iiacedsemonians seem still to have retained. But Fharna- 
bazus and his subordinates acquired more complete com- 
mand of the Hellespontine JSolis and of the Troad than 
ever they had enjoyed before, both along the coast and in 
the interior.' 

Another element however soon became operative. 
The condition of the Greek cities on the coast ^^^^ 
of Ionia, though according to Persian regulations diti on i t af- 
they belonged to the satrapy of Tissaphemes, '«cted by 
was now materially deternSed,-fir8t"by the ^^°^'' 
competing claims of Cyrus, who wished to take **o^8 

XI- XL- 1^' JA'JA J. -L schemes of 

them away from mm, and tried to get such Gyrus, 

transfer ordered at court — next, by the aspira- T^^^\^^' 

tions of that young prince to the Persian throne, seek**'* ^^ 

As Cyrus rested his hope of success on Grecian against Tie- 

A*' •! I'ti* i.j.j-"L* J. sapnernes. 

cooperation, it was highly important to him to 
render himself popular among the Greeks, especially on 
his own side of the JBgean. Partly his own manifestations 
of just and conciliatory temper, partly the bad name and 
known perfidy of Tissaphemes, induced the Grecian cities 
with one accord to revolt from the latter. All threw them- 
selves into the arms of Cyrus, except Miletus, where Tissa- 
phern^ interposed in time, slew the leaders of the intended 
revolt, and banished many of their partisans. Cyrus, 
receiving the exiles with distinguished favour, levied an 
army to besiege Miletus and procure their restoration; 
while he at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons 
into the other cities to protect them against attack.^ 

> Thneyd. viii. 6, 18—37, 56—68, Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 9. 
84. * Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 13. 

* Plutarch, Lysander, c. 19, 20; * Xen. Anab. i. 1, 8. 
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This local quarrel was however soon merged in the 

After the more Comprehensive dispute respecting the 

death of Persian succession. Both parties were found 

^Sheinfii'" on the field of Kunaxa; Cyrus with the Greek 

returns as soldiers and Milesian exiles on one side — Tis- 

lltrapto^ saphem^s on the other. How that attempt, 

the coast of upon which SO much hinged in the future history 

Asia Minor, ^^^j^ ^^ ^.^ j^-^^j. ^^^ ^f Greece, terminated 

— I have already recounted. Probably the impression 
brought back by the Lacedaemonian fleet which left Cyrus 
on the coast of Syria, after he had surmounted the most 
difficult country without any resistance, was highly favour- 
able to his success. So much the more painful would be 
the disappointment among the Ionian Greeks when the 
news of his death was afterwards brought : so much the 
greater their alarm, whenTissaphemes, having relinquished 
the pursuit of the Ten Thousand Greeks at the moment 
when they entered the mountains of Karduchia, came 
down as victor to the seaboard; more powerful than ever 
— rewarded i by the Great King, for the services which he 
had rendered against Cyrus, with all the territory which 
had been governed by the latter, as well as with the title 
of commander-in-chief over all the neighbouring satraps — 
and prepared not only to reconquer, but to punish, the 
revolted maritime cities. He began by attacking Kyme ; ^ 
ravaging the territory, with great loss to the citizens, and 
exacting from them a still larger contribution, when the 
approach of winter rendered it inconvenient to besiege 
their city. 

In such state of apprehension, these cities sent to 
Sparta, as the great imperial power of Greece, to entreat 
her protection against the aggravated slavery impending 
over them. 3 The Lacedaemonians had nothing farther to 
expect from the king of Persia, with whom they had al- 
ready broken the peace by lending aid to Cyrus. Moreover 
the fame of the Ten Thousand Greeks, who were now coming 
hcmie along the Euxine towards Byzantium, had become 
diffused throughout Greece, inspiring signal contempt for 
"ersian military efficiency, and hopes of enrichment by 
f^*^ M^inst the Asiatic satraps. Accordingly, the Spar- 
tan Ephors were induced to comply with the petition of 

Xen'^??*,'^^*^- ii. 3, 19; ii. 4, 8; » Diodor. xiv. 36. 
. • ^«nen. iii, 1^ 8 } iii. 8, 13. • Diodor. ut sup, 

\ 
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their Asiatic conntrymeii; and to send over to Asia Thim- 
bron at the head of a considerable force: 2000 Neoda- 
modes (or Helots who had been enfranchised), 
and 4000 Peloponnesian heavy -armed, accom- lurm of 
panied by 300 Athenian horsemen, out of the the Asiatic 
number of those who had been adherents of the Sho^Mnd to 
Thirty, four years before; an aid granted by ask aid 
Athens at the special request of Thimbron. {a?°*The*'' 
Arriving in Asia during the winter of 400-399 Spartans 
B.C., Thimbron was reinforced in the spring of J®J^ wu™ 
399 B.C. by the Cyreian army, who were brought an army 
across from Thrace as described in my last His^fn*' 
chapter, and taken into Lacedaemonian pay. success and 
With this large force he became more than a Jg®g*„^~^* 
match for the satraps, even on the plains where seded by 
they could employ their numerous cavalry. The J^g'^^^^^" 
petty Grecian princes of Pergamus andTeuthra- 
nia, holding that territory by ancient grants from Xerxes to 
their ancestors, joined their troops to his, contributing 
much to enrich Xenophon at the moment of his departure 
from the Cyreians. Yet Thimbron achieved nothing worthy 
of so large an army. He not only miscarried in the siege 
of Larissa, but was even unable to maintain order among 
his own soldiers, who pillaged indiscriminately both friends 
and foes. ^ Such loud complaints were transmitted to 
Sparta of his irregularities and inefl&ciency, that the Ephors 
first sent him an order to march into Karia where Tissa- 

§ hemes resided, — and next, before that order was executed, 
ispatched Derkyllidas to supersede him; seemingly in the 
winter 399-398 b.o. Thimbron on returning to Sparta was 
fined and banished. > 

It is highly probable that the Cyreian soldiers, though 
excellent in the field, yet having been dis- q /■„ ^ f 
appointed of reward for the prodigious toils the Cyrei- 
which they had gone through in their long jns loose as 
march, and bavins been kept on short allowance ° ^* ** * 
in Thrace, as well as cheated by Seuthes — were greedy, 
unscrupulous, and hard to be restrained, in the matter of 
pillage; especially as Xenophon, their most influential 
general, had now left them. Their conduct greatly improved 
under Derkyllidas. And though such improvement was 

1 Xen. Hellen. ill. 1, 6—8} Xen. * Xeu. Hellen. ill. 1 8; Diodor. 
Anab. yii. 8, 8—16. xiv. 38. 
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doubtless owing partly to the superiority of the latter over 
Thimbron, yet it seems also partly ascribable to the fact 
that Xenophon, after a few months of residence at Athens, 
accompanied him to Asia, and resumed the command of 
his old comrades. ^ 

Derkyllidas was a man of so much resource and cun- 
ning, as to have acquired the surname of Sisy- 
phus. > He had served throughout all the con- 
cluding years of the war, and nad been Harmost 
at Abydus during the naval command of Ly- 
sander, who condemned him, on the complaint 
of Fhamabazus, to the disgrace of public ex- 
posure with his shield on his arm: 3 this was (I 
presume^ a disgrace, because an ofGicer of rank 
always had his shield carried for him by an attendant, ex- 
cept in the actual encounter of battle. Having never forgiven 
Fharnabazus for thus dishonouring him, Derkyllidas now 
took advantage of a misunderstanding between the satrap 
and Tissaphernes, to make a truce with the latter, and con- 
duct his army, 8000 strong, into the territory of the former.* 
The mountainous region of Ida generally known as the Troad 
— inhabited by a population of -^olic Greeks (who had 
gradually Hellenized the indigenous inhabitants), and there- 
fore known as the JBolis of Fharnabazus — was laid open to 
him by a recent event, important in itself as well as in- 
structive to read. 

The entire Fersian empire was parcelled into so many 
satrapies; each satrap being bound to send a 
fixed amount of annual tribute, and to hold a 
certain amount of military force ready, for the 
court at Susa. Frovided he was punctual in 
fulfilling these obligations, little inquiry was 
made as to his other proceedings, unless in the 



Distribu- 
tion of tbe 
Persian em- 
pire: rela- 
tion of 
king, 

satrap, sub- 
satrap. 



' There is no positive testimony 
to this; yet such is my belief, as 
I have stated at the close of the 
last chapter. It is certain that 
Xenophon was serving under 
Agesilaus in Asia three years after 
this time ; the only matter left for 
conjecture is^ at what precise 
moment he went out the second 
time. The marked improvement 
in the Gyreian soldiers, is one 
reason for the statement in the 



text; another reason is, the great 
detail with which the military 
operations of Derkyllidas are 
described, rendering it probable 
that the narrative is from an eye- 
witness. 

* Xen. Hell en. iii. 1, 8; Ephorus 
ap. Athense. xi. p. 600. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 9. iaxMri 
Tijv aonlSa l^tuv. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 10 ; iii. 2, 
28. 
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rare case of his maltreating some individual Persian of high 
rank. In like manner, it ajppears, each satrapy was divided 
into suh-satrapies or districts; each of these held hy a de- 
puty, who paia to the satrap a fixed tribute and maintained 
for mm a certain military force — having liberty to govern 
in other respects as he pleased. Besides the tribute, how- 
ever, presents of undenned amount were of constant oc- 
currence, both from the satrap to the king, and from the 
deputy to the satrap. Nevertheless, enough was extorted 
from the people (we need hardly add), to leave an ample 
profit both to the one and to the other. ^ 

This region called ^olis had been entrusted by Phama- 
bazuB to a native of Dardanus named Zenis, j^j^^j^^ 
who, after holding the post for some time and widow of 
giving full satisfaction, died of illness, leaving a J*f^J\i,g 
widow with a son and daughter still minors, sub-satrapy 
The satrap was on the point of giving the district °' i^°p^ 
to another person, when Mania, the widow of SSbazus.*'" 
ZSnis, herself a native of Dardanus, preferred Her regular 
her petition to be allowed to succeed her hus- Snd^lgo- 
band. Visiting Pharnabazus with money in hand, 'o™* go- 
sufficient not only to satisfy himself, but also to '^®"*™®'^ • 
gain over his mistresses and his ministers 2 — she said to 
him — "My husband was faithful to you, and paid his tribute 
so regularly as to obtain your thanks. If I serve you no 
worse than he, why should you name any other deputy? 
If I fail in giving you satisfaction, you can always remove 
me, and ^ive the place to another." Pharnabazus granted 
her petition, and had no cause to repent it. Mania was re- 
gular in her payment of tribute — frequent in bringing him 
presents — and splendid, beyond any of his other deputies, 
in her manner of receiving him whenever he visited the 
district. 

Her chief residence was at SkSpsis, Gergis, and Ke- 
bren — inland towns, strong both by position and by fortifi- 



> Bee the description of the 
satrapy of Gyrus (Xenopb. Anab. 
i. 9, 19, 21, 22). In the main, this 
diyision and subdivision of the 
entire empire into revenue-districts, 
each held by a nominee responsible 
for payment of the rent or tri- 
bute, to the government or to 
some higher officer of the govern- 



ment—is the system prevalent 
throughout a large portion of 
Asia to the present day. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 10. 'Ava- 
Ctu^aaa t6v axiXov, xal ipriy-oLXct 
Xa^ouaa, watc xal aOxtp Oapva[)dCH> 
Souvai, xal xaTc icaXXaxiaiv a&tou 
^aploaaSai xal toTc 8uya(i.ivoic |Jid- 
Xioxa icap& 4>apva[)dCH>j iicoptutTO. 
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cation, amidst the mountainoas region once belonging to 
^jj^ the Teukri Gergithes. It was here too that she 

force, per. kept her treasures, which, partly left by her 
sonai con- husband, partly accumulated by herself, had 
ZTi^'l ffraduallv reacLd an enormous Bum. Bat her 
■JJ^J o' district also reached down to the coast, comprising 
among other towns the classical name of Ilium, 
and probably her own native city the neighbouring Dardanus. 
She maintained, besides, a large military force of Grecian 
mercenaries in regular pay and excellent condition, which 
she employed both as garrison for each of her dependent 
towns, and as means for conquest in the neighbourhood. 
She had thus reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, 
Hamsixitus, and Kolonae, in the southern part of the Troad; 
commanding her troops in person, sitting in her chariot to 
witness the attack, and rewarding everyone who distinguish- 
ed himself. Moreover, when Pharnabazus undertook an 
expedition against the predatory Mysians or Pisidians, she 
accompanied him, and her military force formed so much 
the best part of his army, that he paid her the highest 
compliments, and sometimes condescended to ask her ad- 
vice. ^ So, when Xerxes invaded Greece, Artemisia queen 
of Halikarnassus not only furnished ships among the best- 
appointed in his fleet, and fought bravely at Salamis, but 
also, when he chose to call a council, stooa alone in daring 
to give him sound opinions contrary to his ovm leanings ; 
opinions which, fortunately for the Grecian world, he could 
bring himself only to tolerate, not to follow. » 

Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus victorious 
Assassins, and well-provided, ^olis was the most defensible 

Mania' and P*'^ ^^ *^® Satrapy of Phamabazus, and might 

of her' son, probably have aefled Derkyllidas, had not a 

i?.iawMe^ "^mestic traitor put an end to her life. Her 

dias, who son-in-law, Meidias, a Greek of Skepsis, with 

satre *' *^* whom she lived on terms of intimate confidence 

from Phar- — "though she was scrupulously mistrustful of 

bttt'iy*in- everyone else, as it is proper for a despot to be^^ 

dignantfy — was SO inflamed by his own ambition and by 

refased. the Suggestions of evil counsellors, who told him 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. l, 16. MstSlac, Ouyaxp^c arfip a&x^; <&V| 

* Herod, viii. 69. dvaTCT8pu>9cU uic6 xiviuv, u>c alv^P^'^ 

* Snch is the emphatic language tt?], yovaixa {liv &px*t^i a6T6v 8* 
of Xenophon (Hellen. iii. 1, li)— lStu>Ti]v clyai, TOt»«|jkiv &XXooc 
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it was a shame tliat a woman should thus be ruler while he 
was only a private man, that he strangled her in her cham- 
ber. Following up his nefarious scheme, he also assassinated 
her son, a beautiful youth of seventeen. He succeeded in 
getting possession of the three strongest places in the dis- 
trict^ EebrSn, Skepsis, and Gergis, together with the ac- 
cumulated treasure of Mania. But the commanders in the 
other towns refused obedience to his summons, until they 
should receive orders from Phamabazus. To that satrap 
Meidias instantly sent envoys, bearing ample presents, with 
a petition that tne satrap would grant to him the district 
which hadbeen enjoyed by Mania. -Phamabazus, repudiating 
the presents, sent an indignant reply to Meidias — "Keep 
them until I come to seize them — and to seize you also 
along with them. I would not consent to live, if I were 
not to avenge the death of Mania." ^ 

At that critical moment, prior to the coming of the 
satrap, Derkyllidas presented himself with his . 
army; and found Mohs almost defenceless. The iX^. 
three recent conquests of Mania — Larissa, Ha- ^®'.g ^' 
maxitus, and Kolonse — surrendered to him as Derkyiii- 
soon as he appeared; while the garrisons of <*JJ> ^^geg- 
Hium and some other places, who had taken ffon^Tthr 
special service under Mania, and found them- J?"^j° g°' 
selves worse off now that they had lost her, ac- 
cepted his invitation to renounce Persian dependence, 
declare themselves allies of Sparta, and hold their cities 
for him. He thus became master of most part of the dis- 
trict; with the exception of Kebren, Skepsis, and Gergis, 
which he was anxious to secure before the arrival of 
Phamabazus. On arriving before Kebren, however, in 
spite of this necessity for haste, he remained inactive for 
four days, 3 because the sacrifices wereunpropitious; while 

liiXa 9oXaTTO|A.iyT)c a&T'^c, ticularly dwells upon the multi- 

(tf9«ip ivTUpavviSi fcpooiQXCtt tude of family crimes which stained 

ixcivq> Si icioTCuoOaT]^ xat doicaCo- the houses of the Grecian despots, 

fiiviQc, luontp Sv f uvf) Ya|jLf)piv doicd- murders hy fathers, sons, brothers, 

CotTOy— cl9>X8tt)v anoicvUai aOtifiv wives, Ac. (iii. 8). 

Xifixat. ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 13. 

For the illustration of this > Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 18; Diodor. 

habitual insecurity in which the ziv. 88. 

Grecian despot lived, see the dia- The reader will remark here how 

logue of Xenophon called Hieron Xenophon shapes the narrative in 

<i. 13; ii. 8—10; yii. 10). He par- such a manner as to inculcate the 

VOL. IX, n 
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a rash subordinate ofBicer, hazarding an nnwarranted attack 
daring this interval, was repulsed and wounded. The 
sacrifices at length became favourable, and Derkyllidas was 
rewarded for his patience. The garrison, affected by the 
example of those at Ilium and the other towns, disobeyed 
their commander, who tried to earn the satrap's favour by 
holding out and assuring to him this very strong place. 
Sending out heralds to proclaim that they would go with 
Greeks and not with Persians, theyadmitted the Lacedse- 
monians at once within the gates. Having thus fortunately 
captured, and duly secured, this important town, Derkylli- 
das marched against Skepsis andGergis,the former of which 
was held by Meidias himself; who, <&eading the arrival of 
Phamabazus, and mistrusting the citizens within, thought 
it best to open negotiations with Derkyllidas. He sent to 
solicit a conference, demanding hostages for his safety. 
When he came forth from the town, and demanded from 
the Lacedaemonian commander, on what terms alliance 
would be granted to him, the latter replied — "On condition 
that the citizens shall be left free and autonomous;" at the 
same time marching on, without waiting either for acquies- 
cence or refusal, straight up to the gates of the town. 
Meidias, taken by surprise, in the power of the assailants, 
and aware that the citizens were unfriendly to him, was 
obliged to five orders that the gate should be opened; so 
that Derkyllidas found himself by this rapid manoeuvre, in 
possession of the strongest place in the district without 
either loss or delay; to the great delight of the Skepsians 
themselves, i 

Derkyllidas, having ascended the acropolis of Skepsis 
Derkyllidas to offer a Sacrifice of thanks to Athene, the great 
tXiiblr- patron goddess of Hium and most of the Teukrian 
»t«8Sk6p8i8 towns — caused the garrison of Meidias to eva- 
dSpo?in'|"' ciiate the town forSiwith, and consigned it to 
^d^J"'- *^® citizens themselves, exhorting them to con- 
the trVi^*** ^^ct their political affairs as became Greeks and 
gxes^of freemen. This proceeding, which reminds us of 
Brasidas in contrast with Xysander, was not less 

fhe'^^w^a^^ *^ * general of obeying often he does this in the Anabasis. 

8acriflce-l?5f ^'*™"*»«d ^y **»« Such an inference is never (I 

inaction t if' ^°' action or for believe) to be found suggested in 

(in my ' ^^* already noticed ThucydidAs. 

T preceding chapters) how » Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 20—23. 
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politic than generous; since Derkyllidas could hardly hope^ 
to hold an inland town in the midst of the Persian satrapy 
except by the attachments of the citizens themselves. He 
then marched away to Gergis, still conducting along with 
him Meidias, who urgently entreated to be aUowed to re- 
tain that town, the last of his remaining fortresses. With- 
out ^ving any decided answer, Derkyllidas took him by 
his side, and marched with him at the head of his army,, 
arrayed only in double file, so as to carry the appearance 
of peace, to the foot of the loffcy towers of Gergis. Tho 
garrison on the walls, seeing Meidias along with him, allow- 
ed him to approach without discharging a single missile.. 
''Now, Heidias (said he), order the gates to be opened, and. 
show me the way in, to the temple of AthSnS, in order thai 
I may there offer sacrifice." Again, Heidias was forced,, 
from fear of being at once seized as a prisoner, to give the 
order; and the I^cedaemonian forces found themselves in 
possession of the town. Derkyllidas, distributing his troops 
round the walls, in order to make sure of his conquest, as- 
cended to the acropolis to offer his intended sacrifice; after 
which he proceeded to dictate the fate of Heidias, whom he 
divested of his character of prince and of his military force — 
incorporating the latter in the Lacedaemonian army. He 
then called upon Heidias to specify all his paternal pro- 
perty, and restored to him the whole of what he claimed as 
such, though the bystanders protested against the state- 
ment given in as a flagrant exaggeration. But he laid hands 
on all the property, and all tne treasures of Mania — and 
caused her nouse, which Meidias had taken for himself, to 
be put under seal — as lawful prey; since Mania had be- 
longed to Phamabazus, ^ against whom the Lacedaemonians 

> Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 26. Elici 2. The distinction here taken 

|iot, bpiif Mavla Si tIvoc ^v; 01 Si between public property and pri- 

icivxtc clicov, Sxi Oapva^aCou. Ou- Tate property, in reference to the 

«ouv xal xa ixelv7)<, £(pT), Oapva^d- laws of war and the rights of the 

Cou; MdXtffra, {(pavav. 'HfjiiTsp* &v conqueror. Derkyllidas lays claim. 

sTt), i(p7), iictl xparoupiev* icoXipiioc to that which had belonged to 

7ap f)piiv OapvdfiaCoc. Mania (or to Pharnabazus) ; but 

Two points are remarkable here, not to that which had belonged to 

1. The manner in which Mania, Meidias. 

the administratrix of a large According to the modem rules 

district, with a prodigious treasure of international law, this distinc- 

and a large army in pay, is treated tion is one allowed and respected, 

as "belonging to Phamabazus — as everywhere except at sea. But in 

the serrant or slave of Fharnabasus. the ancient world, it by no meana 

D 2 
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were making war. On coming out after examining and 
verifying the contents of the house, he said to his omcers, 
^Now, my friends, we have here already worked out pay 
for the whole army, 8000 men, for near a year. Whatever 
we acquire besides, shall come to you also." He well knew 
the favourable effect which this intelligence would produce 
upon the temper, as well as upon the discipline, of the army 
— especially upon the Cyreians, who had tasted the dis- 
comfort of irregular pay and poverty. 

"And where am I to live?" asked Meidias, who found 
himself turned out of the house of Mania. "In your right- 
ful place of abode, to be sure (replied Derkyllidas); in your 
native town Skepsis, and in your paternal house." i What 
became of the assassin afterwards, we do not hear. But 
it is satisfactory to find that he did not reap the anticipated 
reward of his crime; the fruits of which were, an important 
advantage to Derkyllidas and his army, — and a still more 
important blessing to the Greek cities which had been 
governed by Mania — enfranchisement and autonomy. 

This rapid, easy, and skilfully-managed exploit — ^the 
B.C. 899. capture of nine towns in eight days — is all 
Derkyllidas which Xenophou mentions as achieved by 
concludes s Derkyllidas during the summer. Having 
pTamaba? acquired pay for so many months, perhaps the 
sus, and soldiers may have been disposed to rest until it 
winter ^^^ spent. But as winter approached, it became 

qnarters in necessary to find winter quarters, without incur- 
Bithynia. ^j^g ^y^^ reproach which had fallen upon Thim- 
bron of consuming the substance of allies. Fearing how- 
ever that if he changed his position, Phamabazus would 
employ the numerous Persian cavalry to harass the Grecian 
cities, he tendered a truce, which the latter willingly 
accepted. For the occupation of iEolis by the Labedse- 
moman general was a sort of watch-post (like Dekeleia to 
Athens), exposing the whole of Phrygia near the Propontis 
(in which was Daskylium the residence of Phamabazus) 
to constant attack. 2 Derkyllidas accordingly only marched 

stood out so clearly or prominent- of detail, and the dramatic manner, 

ly ; and the ohservance of it here in which Xenophon has worked it 

deserves notice. out, impress me with a belief 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 28. that he was actually present at the 

Thus finishes the interesting scene, 

narrative about Mania, Meidias, * Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 1. vopilCu>y 
and Derkyllidas. The abundance 
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through Fhrygia, to take up his winter quarters in 
Bithynia, the north-western corner of Asia Minor, between 
the Fropontis and the Euxine; the same territory through 
which Xenophon and the Ten Thousand had marched, on 
their road from Kalpe to Chalkedon. He procured abun- 
dant provisions and booty, slaves as well as cattle, by 
plundering the Bithynian villages ; not without occasional 
losses on his own side, by the carelessness of marauding 
parties. ^ 

One of these losses was of considerable magnitude* 
Derkyllidas had obtained from Seuthes in European Thrace 
(the same prince of whom Xenophon had had so much 
reason to complain) a reinforcement of 300 cavalry and 
200 peltasts — Odrysian Thracians. These Odrysians 
established themselves in a separate camp, nearly two 
miles and a half from Derkyllidas, which they surrounded 
with a palisade about man's height. Being indefatigable 
plunderers, they prevailed upon Derkyllidas to send them 
a guard of 200 hoplites, for the purpose of guarding their 
separate camp with the booty accumulated within it» 
Presently the camp became richly stocked, especially with 
Bithynian captives. The hostile Bithynians however 
watching their opportunity when the Odrysians were out 
marauding, suddenly attacked at daybreak the 200 Grecian 
hoplites in the camp. Shooting at them over the palisade 
with darts and arrows, they killed and wounded some,^ 
while the Greeks with their spears were utterly helpless^ 
and could only reach their enemies by pulling up the 
palisade and charging out upon them. But the lignt-armed 
assailants, easily evading the charge of warriors with shield 
and spear, turned round upon them when they began to 
retire, and slew several before they could get back. In 
each successive sally, the same phsenomena recurred, until 
at length all the Greeks were overpowered and slain,, 
except fifteen of them, who charged through the Bithynians 
in the first sally, and marched onward to join Derkyllidas,^ 
instead of returning with their comrades to the palisade. 
Derkyllidas lost no time in sending a reinforcement; which 
however came too late and found only the naked bodies of 

Tf|v AloXlSa tKitexctxtoBai x^ iauxou and significant, in Grecian war- 
olxiQffci OpuY^^. fare. 

The word txixcixl^civ is capital ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 2—5. 
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the slain. The victorious Bithynians carried away all their 
ovm captives. ^ 

At the beginning of spring the Spartan general 
returned to Lampsakus, where he found Arakus and two 
other Spartans just arrived out as commissioners sent by 
the Ephors. Arakus came with instructions to 
prolong the command of Derkyllidas for another 
year; as well as to communicate the satisfaction 
of the Ephors with the Cyreian army, in con- 
sequence of the great improvement in their 
conduct, compared with the year of Thimbron. 
He accordingly assembled the soldiers, and 
addressed them in a mingled strain of praise 
and admonition; expressing his hope that they would con- 
tinue the forbearance which they had now begun to practise 
towards all Asiatic allies. The commander of the Cyreians 
(probably Xenophon himself), in his reply, availed nimself 
of the occasion to pay a compliment to JDerkyllidas. "We 
(said he) are the same men now as we were in the previous 
year; but we are under a different general: you need not 
look farther for the explanation." 2 Without denying the 
superiority of Derkyllidas over his predecessor, we may 
remark that the abundant wealth of Mania, thrown into his 
hands by accident (though he showed great ability in turn- 
ing the accident to account), was an auxiliary circumstance, 
not lejss unexpected than weighty, for ensuring the good 
hehaviour of the soldiers. 

It was amonff the farther instructions of Arakus to 
Derkyllidas visit all the principal Asiatic Greeks, and report 
Eur"pe,- ^'^ *^®^^ condition at Sparta; and DerkyUidas was 

ftnd em- 
ploys his 
troops in 
fortifying 
the Cher- 
soneaus 



pleased to see them entering on this survey at 
a moment when they would find the cities in 
undisturbed peace and tranquillity. 3 So long 
^ }^ truce continued both with Tissaphem^s 
^-^tlML?** andPhamabazus, these cities were secure from 
Thracians. aggression and paid no tribute; the land-force 



» Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 4. 

» Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 6, 7. 

Morns supposes (I think, with 
much probability) that 6 tu>v Ko- 
ptliDv TtpotaTTix<l>c here means Xeno- 
phon himself: 

-He could not with propriety 




advert to the fact that he himself 
had not been with the army during 
the year of Thimbron. 

■ Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 9. (ict(A';>ev 
ofixodcdTc' 'E^iffoo 8ia Tti)v *EXXtj- 
vl8u)v i:6X«u>v, fjfiijitsvo? «ti latXXov 
5i*toQat t4« «6Xti« iv slp^v^ s66ai- 
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of Derkyllidas affording to them a protection ^ analogous 
to that which had heen conferred by Athens and her 
powerful fleet, during the interval between the formation 
of the Confederacy of Delos and the Athenian catastrophe 
at Syracuse. At the same time, during the truce, the army 
had neither occupation nor subsistence. To keep it 
together and near at hand, yet without living at the cost 
of friends, was the problem. 

It was accordingly with great satisfactionthat Derkyl- 
lidas noticed an intimation accidentally dropped by Arakus. 
Some envoys (the latter said) were now at Sparta from the 
Thracian Chersonesus (the long tongue of land bordering 
westward on the Hellespont), soliciting aid against their 
marauding Thracian neighbours. That fertile peninsula, 
first hellenised a century and a half before by the Athenian 
Miltiades, had been a favourite resort for Athenian citizens, 
many of whom had acquired property there during the 
naval power of Athens. The battle of ^gospotami dis- 
possessed and drove home these proprietors, at the same 
time depriving the peninsula of its protection against the 
Thracians. It now contained eleven distinct cities, of 
which Sestos was the most important; and its inhabitants 
combined to send envoys to Sparta, entreating the Ephors 
to dispatch a force for the purpose of building a wall across 
the isthmus from Kardia to Paktye; in recompense for 
which (they said) there was fertile land enough open to as 
many settlers as chose to come, with coast and narbours 
for export close at hand. Miltiades, on first going out to 
the Chersonese, had secured it by constructing a cross 
wall on the same spot, which had since become neglected 
during the period of Persian supremacy; Perikles had 
afterwards sent fresh colonists, and caused the wall to be 

fxovtxu>c SiafoOoac. I cannot but (lovixtbc Siafouaac bas reference to 
tbink tbat we ought bere to read the foreign relations of tbe cities 
in* '£<pi90U not die* '£9^900; or and to tbeir exemption from 
else dic6 Aa|x'j;dxou. annoyance by Persian arms- 
It -was at Lampsakns tbat tbis without implying any internal 
interriew and conversation be- freedom or good condition. There 
tween Derkyllidas and tbe com* were Lacedssmonian barmosts in 
missioners took place. The com- most of them, and Dekarohies 
missioners were to be sent from half broken up or modified in 
Lampsakns to Ephesus through many: see the subsequent passages 
the Ghrecian cities. (iii. 2, 20; iil. 4, 7; ir. 8, 1). 
The expression iv ilpiQVf} suSai- ' Compare Xen. Hellen. iy. 2, 6. 
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repaired. But it seems to have been unnecessarv while 
the Athenian empire was in full vigour — since the Thracian 
princes had been generally either conciliated, or kept off, 
by Athens, even without any such bulwark. ^ Informed 
that the request of the Chersonesites had been favourably 
listened to at Sparta, Derkyllidas resolved to execute their 
project with his own army. Having prolonged his truce 
with Phamabazus, he crossed the Hellespont into Europe, 
and emploved his army during the whole summer in con- 
structing this cross wall, about 4V4 miles in length. The 
work was distributed in portions to different sections of 
the army, competition being excited by rewards for the 
most rapid and workmanlike execution; while the Cher- 
sonesites were glad to provide pay and subsistence for the 
army, during an operation which provided security for all 
the eleven cities, and gave additional value to their lands 
and harbours. Numerous settlers seem to have now come 
in, under Lacedaemonian auspices — who were again 
disturbed, wholly or partially, when the Lacedaemonian 
maritime empire was broken up a few years afterwards. > 
On returning to Asia in the autumn, after the comple- 
- « «Ao oA.* tion of this work which had kept his army use- 

B.O. 9Vc5-OV7. n It -i •• -i -i '"ini* 

fully employed and amply provided during six 
anVgarri^*' mouths, Derkyllidas undertook the siege of 
Bong Atar- Atameus, a strong post (on the continental 

coast eastward of Mitylene) occupied by some 
Chian exiles, whom the Lacedaemonian admiral Kratesip- 
pidas had lent corrupt aid in expelling from their native 
island a few years before. ^ These men, living by predatory 
expeditions against Chios and Ionia, were so well supplied 
with provisions that it cost Derkyllidas a blockade 01 eight 
months before he could reduce it. He placed in it a strong 
garrison well supplied, that it might serve him as a retreat 
in case of need — under an Achaean named Drake, whose 
name remained long terrible from his ravages on the neigh- 
bouring plain of Mysia.* 

Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus, where orders 
presently reached him from the Ephors, directing him to 

' Herodot. yi. 86; Plutarch, Pe- Diodor. xiv. 38. 

riklfis, c. 19; I80krat68, Or. v. " Didor. xili. 65. 

(Philipp.) 8. 7. « Xen. Hellen. iif. 2, 11; Tso- 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 10; ir. 8, 6. kratds, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) a. 167. 
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march into Elaria and attack TissaphemSs. The tempor- 
ary trace which had hitherto provisionally kept off Persian 
soldiers and trihnte-gatherers from the Asiatic Greeks, 
was now renounced hy mutual consent. These ^ ^ 
Ghreeks had sent envoys to Sparta, assuring the 
Ephors that Tissaphernes would he constrained ^® makes 
to renounce formally the sovereign rights of Tissaph^r- 
Persia, and grant to them full autonomy, if his J** *°^ 
residence in Karia were vigorously attacked. au8*'^po^ 
Accordingly Derkyllidas marched southward "»« M»an- 
across the Mseander into Karia, while the Lace- 
dsemonian fleet under Fharax cooperated along the shore. 
At the same time, Tissaphernes on his side had received 
reinforcements from Susa, together with the appointment 
of generalissimo over all the Persian force in Asia Minor; 
upon which Phamabazus (who had gone up to court in the 
interval to concert more vigorous means of prosecuting 
the war, but had now returned ^ joined him in Karia, 
prepared to commence vigorous operations for the expulsion 
of Derkyllidas and his army. Having properly garrisoned 
the strong places, the two satraps crossed the Maeander, at 
the head of a powerful Grecian and Karian force, with 
numerous Persian cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. As 
soon as he heard this news, Derkyllidas came back with 
his army from Karia to cover the towns menaced. Having 
recrossed the Maeander, he was marching with his army in 
disorder, not suspecting the enemy to be near, when on a 
sudden he came upon their scouts, planted on some sepul- 
chral monuments in the road. He too sent some scouts 
up to the neighbouring monuments and towers, who ap- 
prised him that the two satraps, with their joint force in 
good order, were planted here to intercept him. He im- 
mediately gave orders for his hoplites to form in battle 
array of eight deep, with the peltasts, and his handful of 
horsemen, on each flank. But such was the alarm caused 
among his troops by this surprise, that none could be relied 
upon except the Cyreians and the Peloponnesians. Of the 
insular and Ionian hoplites, from Priene and other cities, 
some actually hid their arms in the thick standing com, 
and fled; others, who took their places in the line, mani- 
fested dispositions which left little hope that they would 
stand a charge; so that the Persians had the opportunity 

' DiodoT. xiv. 89. 
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of fighting a battle not merely with eaperiority of number, 
but also with advantage of position and circumstances. 
Fharnabazus was anxious to attack without delay. But 
Timidit f Tissaphemes, who recollected well the valour 
TiBsapher^ of the Cyreian troops, and concluded that all 
»*«-^« the remaining Greeks were like them, forbade 
trace with^ it; Sending forward heralds to demand a confer- 
Derkyiii- ence. As they approached, Derkyllidas, sur- 
^' rounding himself with a body-guard of the finest 

and the best-equipped soldiers, ^ advanced to the front of 
the line to meet uiem; saying that he for his part was 
prepared to fight — ^but since a conference was demanded, 
he had no objection to grant it, provided hostages were 
exchanged. This having been assented to, and a place 
named for conference on the ensuing day, both armies were 
simultaneously withdrawn; the Persians to Trail es, the 
Greeks toLeukophrys, celebrated for its temple of Artemis 
Leukophryne.^ 

This backwardness on the part of Tissaphemes, even 
at a time when he was encouraged by a brother satrap 
braver than himself, occasioned to the Persians the loss of 
a very promising moment, and rescued the Grecian army 
out of a position of much peril. It helps to explain to us 
the escape of the Cyreians, and the manner in which they 
were allowed to cross rivers and pass over the most difficult 
ground without any serious opposition; while at the same 
time it tended to confirm in the Greek mind the same 
impressions of Persian imbecility as that escape so forcibly 
suggested. 

The conference, as might be expected, ended in nothing. 
Derkyllidas required on behalf of the Asiatic Greeks com- 
plete autonomy — exemption from Persian interference and 
tribute; while the two satraps on their side insisted that 
the Lacedaemonian army should be withdrawn from Asia, 
and the Lacedaemonian harmostsfrom all the Greco- Asiatic 
cities. An armistice was concluded, to allow time for 
reference to the authorities at home; thus replacing matters 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 18. saphernSs. 

In the Anabasis (ii. 8, 8) Xeno- Xenophon gladly avails himself 

phon mentions the like care on of the opportunity, to pay an in- 

the part of Klearchus, to have the direct compliment to the Gyreian 

best-armed and most ' imposing army. 

soldiers around him, when he • Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 19; Diodor. 

went to his interview with Tis- xiv. 89. 
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in the condition in which they had heen at the beginning 
of the year. * 

Shortly after the conclusion of this truce, Agesilaus 
kinff of Sparta arrived with a larire force, and ^ , ,,,^ 
the war m all respects began to assume lar- is super- 
ger proportions — of which more in the next y^®^,^^ 
chapter. ^ ^^^ 

But it was not in Asia alone that Sparta had been 
engaged in war. The prostration of the Athe- Alienation 
nian power had removed that common bond of g*^*'^'^^ 
hatred and alarm which attached the allies to grown up 
her headship: while her subsequent conduct had *P?P'*8 *»er 

•x- ir J tT J 'x J »lUeg in 

given positive offence, and had even excited central 
against herself the same fear of unmeasured Greece, 
imperial ambition which had before run so powerfully 
'against Athens. She had appropriated to herself nearly 
the whole of the Athenian maritime empire, with a tribute 
scarcely inferior, if at all inferior, in amount. How far 
the total of 1000 talents was actually realised during each 
successive year, we are not in a condition to say; but such 
was the assessment imposed and the scheme laid down by 
Sparta for her maritime dependencies — enforced too by 
omnipresent instruments of rapacity and oppression, decem- 
virs and harmosts, such as Athens had never paralleled. 
When we add to this great maritime empire the prodigious 
ascendency on land which Sparta had enjoyed before, we 
shall find a total of material power far superior to that 
which Athens had enjoyed, even in her day of greatest 
exaltation, prior to the truce of 445 b.c. 

This was not all. From the general dullness of 
character pervading Spartan citizens, the full q^ ^^t 
resources of the state were hardly ever put energy im- 
forth. Her habitual shortcomings at the moment spartan ^ 
ofactionarekeenly criticised by her own friends, action by . 
in contrast with the ardour and forwardness JS^media- 
which animated her enemies. But at and after teiy after 
the battle of -ffigospotami, the entire manage- o^®iBgo\°p?- 
ment of Spartan foreign affairs was found in the tami ; an 
hands ofLysander; a man not only exempt from SnuSTar*"^ 
the inertia usual in his countrymen, but of the with 
most unwearied activity and grasping ambition, Sparta. 
as well for his country as for himself. Under his direction 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 20. 
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the immense advantages which Sparta enjoyed from her 
new position were at once systematised and turned to the 
fullest account. Now there was enough in the new as- 
cendency of Sparta, had it been ever so modestly handled, 
to spread apprehension through the Grecian world. But 
apprehension became redoubled, when it was seen that her 
ascendency was organized and likely to be worked by her 
most aggressive leader for the purposes of an insatiable 
ambition. Fortunately for the U-recian world, indeed, the 
power ofSparta did not long continue to be thus absolutely 
wielded by Lysander, whose arrogance and overweening 
position raised enemies against him at home. Yet the 
first impressions received by the allies respecting Spartan 
empire, were derived from his proceedings and nis plans 
of dominion, manifested with ostentatious insolence; and 
such impressions continued, even after the influence of 
Lysander himself had been much abated by the counter* 
workinff rivaky of Pausanias and others. ^ 

"While Sparta separately had thus gained so much by 
The Spar- the close of the war, not one of her allies bad 
ke°'t au^the r®^®^^®^ *^® smallest remuneration or compen- 
advantages^ sation, except such as might be considered to 
to them?^ ^® involved in the destruction of a formidable 
seivei— ' enemy. Even the pecuniary result or residue 
their allies which Lysander had brouffnt home with him 
allowed (470 talents remaining out of the advances made 
nothing. ^y Cyrus), together with the booty acquired at 
Dekeleia, was all detained by the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves. Thebes and Corinth indeed presented demands, in 
which the other allies did not (probably durst not) join, to 
be allowed to share. But though all the efforts and suffer- 
ings of the war had fallen upon these allies no less than 
upon Sparta, the demands were refused, and almost resented 
as insults, i Hence there arose among the allies not merely 
a fear of the grasping dominion, but a hatred of the mono- 
polising rapacity, of Sparta. Of this new feeling an early 
™;»™estation, alike glaring and important, was made by 
ttie Thebans and Corinthians, when they refused to join 
Pausanias in his march against Thrasybulus andtheAthe- 
^*>? ®^®s inPeirsBUS »— less than a year after the surrender 
of Athens, the enemy whom these two cities had hated with 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 5 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 27: Justin, t. 10. 
* Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, SO. 
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such extreme bitterness down to the very moment of sur- 
render. Even Arcadians and Achseans, too, habitually 
obedient as they were to Lacedsemon, keenly felt the 
different way in which she treated them, as compared with 
the previous years of war, when she had been forced to 
keep alive their zeal against the common enemy. ^ 

The Lacedaemonians were however strong enough not 
merely to despise this growing ahenation of 
their allies, but even to take revenge upon such q \ ' 
of the Peloponnesians as had incurred their dis- power of 
pleasure. Among these stood conspicuous the *^® ^"- 
£leians ; now under a government called demo- take re-^^ 
cratical, of which the leading man was Thrasy- jenge upon 

J ' vi.jij.'j i_i 'j*^ those who 

dsBus — a man who had lent considerable aid m bad dis- 
404 B.C. to Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles fJ^^^ffr^ 
in Feirseus. The Eleians in the year 420 b.c, invasion *of 
had been engaged in a controversy with Sparta ^i"- 
— had employed their privileges as administrators of the 
Olympic festival to exclude her from attendance on that 
occasion — and had subsequently been in arms against her 
along with Argos and Mantineia. To these grounds of 
quarrel, now of rather ancient date, had been added after- 
wards, a refusal to furnish aid in the war against Athens 
since the resumption of hostilities in 414 b.c., and a recent 
exclusion of King Agis, who had come in person to offer 
sacrifice and consult the oracle of Zeus Olympius; such 
exclusion being grounded on the fact that he was about to 
pray for victory in the war then pending against Athens, 
contrary to the ancient canon of the Olympic temple, which 
admitted no sacrifice or consultation respecting hostilities 
of Greek against Greek. 2 These were considered by 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 12. Kopiv- ^u(i.(i.dxu>v iXtu9ipu)v 0vtu>v, iiccl 

Qlouc 8i xal 'Apxa6ac xal 'Axalouc ti tuT6xT)9av, Seaicixai dvaicetp^vaotv. 

9u>)Aev; oi ev (i.iv x^^ itp6« 6}jia« (it > Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 22. 

is the Theban envoys who are Toutiuv 8' Soxepov, xal 'A7180C 

addressing the public assembly at ite(x<pQevtoc duaai xcp Att xaxa piav- 

Athens) icoXi(iic|} (i&Xa Xiicapo6- xtlav xiva, ixtbXuov ol 'HXeToi, (at) 

ficvoi 61c' ixelvu>v (the Lacedse- icpo9c6xea8ai vIxtjv icoXi(iou, XiYov- 

monians), icdvxtuv xal ic6vu>v xal xtc, u>c xal xi dp^alov bTt) ouxa> 

xiv56vu>v xal 8aicavv)(ii(&Tu>v piexcixov* v6)ii(X0V| |jlv] ^^piQaxTjpidCeaOai xob^ 

ixcl 8' iicpa^av A i^ouXovxo ol Aa- "£XXT)vac icp' *£XXiqvu>v TcoXi(i(|>' (U9X8 

x88at(A6vioi, nolac ^ ^9X^^ ^ ttfA^c &Quxoc dit^XOcv. 

^ icolu)v xP'HP'dxtov {xcxa8s6u>xaoiv This canon seems not unnatural, 

a&xoic; dXXd TOi>« |iiv clXubxac dp- for one of the greatest Fan-hellenic 

iLOoxdc xa8i9xdvai d^iouoi, tu>v 8i temples and establishments. Yet 
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Sparta as affronts, and the season was now favourable for 
resenting them, as well as for chastising and humbling Elis. ^ 
Accordingly Sparta sent an embassy, requiring the Sileians 
to make good the unpaid arrears of the quota assessed 
upon th^m for the cost of the war against Athens; and 
farther — to relinquish their authority over their dependent 
townships or Perioeki, leaving the latter autonomous. ^ Of 
these dependencies there were several, no one very con- 
siderable individually, in the region called Triphylia, south 
of the river Alpheus, and north of the Neda. One of them 
was Lepreum, the autonomy of which the Lacedsemonians 
had vindicated against Elis in 420 b.o., though during the 
subsequent period it had again become subject. 

The Eleians refused compliance with tne demand thus 
B.O. 402. sent, alleging that their dependent cities were 
The Spar- held by the right of conquest. They even re* 
Agis^in? torted upon the Lacedaemonians the charge of 
vades the enslaving Greeks; 8 upon which Agis marched 
ritory? *He with an army to invade their territory, entering 
retires from it from the north side where it joined Achaia. 
atei?™2 * Hardly had he crossed the frontier river Laris- 
conse. BUS and begun his ravages, when an earthquake 

an^earth-' occurred. Such an event, usually construed in 
quake. Greece as a divine warning, acted on this occa- 

sion so strongly on the religious susceptibilities of Agis, 

it was not constantly observed at levied by Sparta upon all her 

Olympia (compare another example Peloponneiian allies during the 

— ^Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 2); nor yet war. 

at Delphi, which was not less * Diodor. xiv. 17. 

Pan-hellenic than Olympia (see ^. . . , 

Thucyd. i. 118). We are therefore ^iodorus introduces in theie 

led to imagine that it was a canon tjf »»«*ctIons King Pausanias, not 

which the Eleians invoked only ^^'^S ^«*«' " *»»« »«**°« P"«o°- 

when they were prompted by some Pausanias states (iii. 8, 2) that 

special sentiment or aversion. the Eleians, in returning a negative 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 28. 'Ex tou- answer to the requisition of Sparta, 

TCDv ouv icdcvTCDv 6pYiCo|iivoic, iSo^s added that they would enfranchise 

Toic i^dpoic xal T'Q ixxkriaia, a u> • their Perioeki, when they saw 

9povi9ai auToo<. Sparta enfranchise her own. This 

* Diodorus (xiv. 17) mentions answer appears to me highly im- 

tbis demand for the arrears; which probable, under the existing cir- 

appears very probable. It is not cumstances of Sparta and her 

directly noticed by Xenophon, relations to the other Grecian 

who however mentions (see the states. Allusion to the relations 

passage cited in the note of page between Sparta and her Perioeki 

preceding) the general assessment was a novelty, even in 871 B.C., 
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that he not only withdrew from the Eleian territory, but dis- 
banded his army. His retreat gave so much additional 
courage to the Meians, that they sent envoys and tried to 
establish alliances among those cities which they knew to 
be alienated from Sparta. Not even Thebes and Corinth, 
however, could be induced to assist them; nor did they 
obtain any other aid except 1000 men from ^tolia. 

In the next summer Agis undertook a second expe- 
dition, accompanied on this occasion by all the b.o. 4oi. 
allies of Sparta; even by the Athenians, now Second in- 
enrolled upon the list. Thebes and Corinth Sis^by^' 
alone stood aloof. On this occasion he approach- Agis— he 
ed from the opposite or southern side, that Srou^gh 
of the territory once called Messenia; passing Triphyiia 
through Anion, and crossing the river Neda. JJa: vlc^" 
He marched through Triphyiia to the river torious 
AJpheius, which he crossed, and then proceeded "ft'h^iuch 
to Olympia, where he consummated the sacrifice booty, 
from which the Eleians had before excluded him. In his 
march he was joined by the inhabitants of Lepreum, Ma- 
kistus, and other dependent towns, which now threw off 
their subjection to Elis. Thus reinforced, Agis proceeded 
onward towards the city of Elis, through a productive 
country under flourishing agriculture, enriched by the 
crowds and sacrifices at the neighbouring Olympic temple, 
and for a long period unassailed. After attacking, not 
very vigorously, the half-fortified city — and being repelled 
by the iBtolian auxiliaries — he marched onward to the 
harbour called Kyllene, still plundering the territory. So 
ample was the stock of slaves, cattle, and rural wealth 
generally, that his troops not only acquired riches for them- 
selves by plunder, but were also joined by many Arcadian 
and Achaean volunteers, who crowded in to partake of the 
golden harvest. ^ 

The opposition or wealthy oligarchical party in Elis 
availed themselves of this iuncture to take arms ^ 

1.1 . 1 •' . . . Insurrec- 

against the government; hoping to get posses- tion of the 
sion of the city, and to maintain themselves in oiigarcM- 
power by the aid of Sparta. Xenias their leader, Eiis^they" 
a man of immense wealth, with several of his "« p'** 
adherents, rushed out armed, and assailed the °^°' 

at the congress which preceded ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 25, 26 ; 
the battle of Leuktra. Diodor. xiv. 17. 
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govemment-hoase, in which it appears that ThrasydsBUs 
and his colleagues had been banquetinff. They slew several 
persons, and among them one, whom, Lrom great personal 
resemblance, they mistook for Thrasydseus. The latter 
was however at that moment intoxicated, and asleep in a 
separate chamber. ^ They then assembled in arms in the 
market-place, believing themselves to be masters of the 
city; while the people, under the like impression that 
Thrasydseus was dead, were too much dismayed to offer 
resistance. But presently it became known that he was 
yet alive; the people crowded to the government-house 
^like a swarm of bees,"^ and arrayed themselves for his 
protection as well as under his guidance. Leading them 
forth at Once to battle, he completely defeated tne oli- 
garchical insurgents, and forced them to flee for protec- 
tion to the Lacedaemonian army. 

Agis presently evacuated the Eleian territory, yet not 
B.C. 400. without planting a Lacedaemonian harmost and 
The Eieians a garrison, together with Xenias and the oli- 
to^iubmlt ^ garchical exiles, at Epitalium, a little way south 
to hard of the river Alpheius. Occupying this fort 
terms of (analogous to Dekeleia in Attica), they spread 
* * * ravage and ruin all around tluroughout the 

autumn and winter, to such a degree, that in the early 
spring, Thrasydseus and the Eleian government were com- 
pelled to send to Sparta and solicit peace. They consent- 
ed to raze the imperfect fortifications of their city, so as 
to leave it quite open. They farther surrendered their 
harbour of Klyllene with their ships of war, and relinquish- 
ed all authority over the Triphylian townships, as well as 
over Lasion, which was claimed as an Arcadian town. 3 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 27; Pau- aoSaio? Ixi xa0eu8(uv ituY^^avtv, 

eanias, iii. 8, 2; y. 4, 5. o&nep e|ic9u99T). 

The words of Xenophon are not Both the words and the narratiye 

yery olear'-BouX6(i.svot Si ol icepl are here very obscure. It seems 

Ssvlav Tov XsY6ftsvov fts6t|ivfp dno- as if a sentence had dropped out, 

(UtpfjaaoSaiTO icapa tou naxpo^ dpyO- when we come suddenly upon the 

piov (tt)v ic6Xiv) Si' a6Tu>v icpo9xo>- mention of the drunken state of 

p^otti AaxeSaipiovloic, ixneadvrec iE Thrasydseus, without having be- 

olxlac ^Ifv) i^ovxec a^onfii^ icoiooai) fore been told of any circumstance 

X9\ ftXXouc xi Tivac xrslvouvi, xal either leading to or implying this 

SfiAidv Tiva 6paooSal9 dicoxxsUavrs^, condition. 

^^n»^ ^|M>u icpooriTf , ipovxo 6pa- • Xen. Hellen. iit 2, 28. 

A«tXTovivai. . . . *0 fti Spa- * Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30. There 
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Though they pressed strenuously their claim to preserve 
the town of JSpeium (between the Arcadian town of Hersea 
and the Triphylian town of Makistus), on the plea that they 
had bought it from its previous inhabitants at the price of 
thirty tidents paid down — the Lacedsemonians, pronoun- 
cing this to be a compulsory bargain imposed upon weaker 
paraes by force, refused to recognise it. The town was 
taken away from them, seemingly without any reimburse- 
ment of the purchase-money either in part or in whole. 
On these terms the Eleians were admitted to peace, and 
enrolled again among the members of the Lacedaemonian 
confederacy. ^ 

is fomething perplexing in Xeno- these three were (out of the teren 

phon*8 description of the Triphy- which separate b.o. 403 — 896), is ft 

lian townships which the Eleians point npon which critics hare not 

surrendered. !First, he does not heen unanimous, 

nftme Leprenm or Makistus, both Following the chronology of 

of which neyertheless had joined Diodorus, who places the beginning 

Agis on his invasion, and were of the war in 402 b.o., I differ from 

the most important places in Mr. Clinton, who places it in 401 

Triphylia (iii. 2, 26). Next, he b.o. (Fasti Hellen. ad ann.), And 

names Letrini, Amphidoli, and from Sievers (Geschichte TOn 

Marganeis, as Triphylian ; which Griechenland bis zur Schlacht TOn 

yet were on the north of the Mantinea, p. 382), who places it 

Alpheius, and are elsewhere in 398 B.o. 

distinguished from Triphylian. I According to Mr. Clinton's riew, 

incline to believe that the words the principal year of the war would 

in his text, xal tdc Tpi^uXlSac n6- have been 400 B.O., the year of the 

Xcic dcpcivai, must be taken to Olympic festival. But surely, had 

mean Lepreum and Makistus, per- such been the fact, the coincidence 

haps with some other places which of war in the country with the 

we do not know; but that a xal Olympic festival, must have raised 

after d9tivai has fallen out of the so many complications, and acted 

text, and that the cities, whose so powerfully on the sentiments 

names follow, are to be taken as of all parties, as to be specifically 

not Triphylian. Phrixa and £pi- mentioned. In my judgement, the 

talium were both south, but only war was brought to a close in the 

just south, of the Alpheius; they early part of 400 B.C., before the 

were on the borders of Triphylia time of the Olympic festival 

— and it seems doubtful whether arrived. Probably the Eleians 

they were properly Triphylian. were anxious, on this very ground, 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30 ; Diodor. to bring it to a close before the 

adv. 34; Pausan. iii. 8, 2. festival did arrive. 

This war between Sparta and Sievers, in his discussion of the 

Ells reaches over three different point, admits that the date assigned 

years: it began in the first, occupied by Diodorus to the Eleian war, 

the whole of the second, and was squares both with the date which 

finished in the third. Which years Diodorus gives for the death of 

VOL. IX. E 
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The time of the Olympic festival seems to have been 
Sparta ^^^^ approacning, and the Eleians were probably 

refaiei to the more anxious to obtain peace from Sparta, 
piiatani*^o ^ ^^^7 feared to be deprived of their privilege 
the Olympic as Superintendents. The Pisatans — inhabitants 
preiidency. ^£ ^^^ district immediately round Olympia— 
availed themselves of the Spartan invasion of Elis to pe- 
tition for restoration of their original privilege, as adminis- 
trators of the temple of Zeus at Olympia with its great 
periodical solemnity — by the dispossession of the Eleians 
as usurpers of that privilege. But their request met with 
no success. It was true indeed that such riffht had be- 
longed to the Pisatans, in early days, before the Olympic 
festival had acquired its actual Pan-hellenic importance 
and grandeur; and that the Eleians had only appropriated 
it to themselves after conquering the territory of Pisa. 
But taking the festival as it then stood, the Pisatans, mere 
villagers without any considerable city, were incompetent 
to do justice to it, and would have lowered its dignity in 
the eyes of all Greece. 

Accordingly, the LacedsBmonians, on this ground, dis- 
Trium hant '^i^^®^ ^^® claimants, and left the superinten- 
pof^Uon of dence of the Olympic games still in tne hands 

?he* w'eiB ^^ *^® Eleians. i 

the Messe" This triumphant dictation of terms to Elis 

niani from placed the Lacedsemonians in a condition of 

nesus ^Mid Overruling ascendency throughout Peloponnesus, 

Us i«igh- g^ich as they had never attained before. To 

our oo . complete their victory, they rooted out all the 

Agif, and with that which Plutarch entirely with the course of Asiatic 

states about the duration of the affairs. Not a single proceeding 

reign of Agesilaus — better than the of the Lacedeemonians in Pelopon- 

chronology which he himself nesus, since the amnesty at Athens, 

(Sieyers) prefers. He founds his has yet been mentioned. The 

conclusion on Xenophon, Hell. iii. command of Derkyllidas included 

2, 21. TouTCDv 8i icj>aTTO(i.ivu>v iv t^ only the last portion of the Asia- 

'Aol^ bitb AspvoXXloa, Aaxt8ai(x6viOi tic exploits, and Xenophon has 

«aT& t6v a6T6v xp^vov ic&Xai 6pYiC6- here loosely referred to it as if it 

|tsvoi TOi< HXtloic, Ac. comprehended the whole. Sieyers 

This passage is certainly of some moreoyer compresses the whole 

weight; yet I think in the present Eleian war into one year and a 

case it is not to be pressed with fraction; an interyal, shorter, I 

rigid accuracy as to date. The think, than that which is implied 

whole third Book down to these in the statements of Xenophon. 

yery words, has been occupied * Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 81. 
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remnants of their ancient enemies the Jif essenians, some 
of whom had been planted by the Athenians at Nau- 
paktns, others in the island of Kephallenia. All of this 
persecuted race were now expelled, inthehourofLacedsd- 
monian omnipotencOifrom the neighbourhood of Peloponne- 
sus, and forced to take shelter, some in Sicily, others at 
KyrSne. i We shall in a future chapter have to commemo- 
rate the turn of fortune in their favour. 

* Diodor. ziT. 84 ; Pauaan. iv. 26^ 2. 
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CHAPTER LXXm. 

AGESILAU3 BSG OF SPABTA.— TBE COBCTmU^ WABL 




Thk dose of the Pdoponrrfmam War. vhh cL« Ticsecioos 
.^ onasixBtioii of the LeeedjEiiion5aiL eacErv bx 
LTSSLiider, fajks alreadr been deKzibed if & f«Rod 
carrying with it increaied siifferiiig to those tewas v^dch 
had fonnerij belonged to the Athenian emp^i>ei. ^s cost- 
pared with what thej had endured under Athecs — a&d 
nazdcr dependence, unaooompanied bj acj specei of ad- 
Tantage, eren to those Peloponneeians and rr.Wwi ciiies 
which had ahrajB been dependent allies ofSpursa. To 
eomplete the melanchoH' picture of the Grecian world 
during these jears, we ma j add (what wiH be hercAner 
more fdllj detailed) that calamities of a still more depl<»^ 
able character overtook the Sicilian Greeks: £z^i« from. 
the invasion of the Carthaginians^ who sacked Himera, 
Selinns, Agrige nUu u, Gela, and Kamarina — nen from the 
orerroling despotism of IHonysias at Syiacnse. 

Sparta ahme had been the gainer; and that to a pro- 
TriMpbaat digioos extent, both in revenne and power. It 
gMition of 10 from this time^ and from the proceedings of 
STeioM of Lysander, that varions ancient authors dated 
^«w«r— the commencement of her degeneracr, which 
tion of » they ascribe mainly to her departure from the 
^ys« "" institutions of I^curgus by admitting gold and 
uiira hj silver mouey. These metals had before been 
o^**»edbT ■t'^tly prohibited; no money being tolerated 
•ome'of tiio except heavy pieces of iron, not portable ex- 
Ephon. cept to a very trifling amount. That such was 
the ancient institution of Sparta, under which any Spartan 
having in his possession gold and silver money, was liable, 
if detected, to punishment^ appears certain. How far the 
regulation may have been in practice evaded, we have no 
means of determining. Some of the £phor8 strenuously 
opposed the admission of the large sum brought home by 
Jjjmodia aa remnant of what he had received frt>m Cyrus 
towaidatheproseciitionof the war. They contended that 
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the admission of so much gold and silver into public trea- 
sury was a flagrant transgression of the Lykurgean ordin- 
ances. But their resistance was unavailing, and the new 
acquisitions were received; though it still continued to be 
a penal offence (and was even made a capital offence, if we 
may trust Plutarch) for any individual to be found with 
gold and silver in his possession, i To enforce such a pro- 
hibition, however, even if practicable before, ceased to be 
practicable so soon as these metals were recognised and 
tolerated in the possession, and for the purposes, of the 
government. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of a large 
sum of coined gold and silver into Sparta was 
in itself a strikmg and important phsenomenon, duction'of 
when viewed in conjunction with the peculiar money wa» 
customs and discipline of the state. It was am!fng°a 
likely to raise strong antipathies in the bosom i^rge train 
of an old-fashioned Spartan, and probably King ?ng*^cSoum- 
Archidamus, had he been alive, would have stances 
taken part with the opposing Ephors. But biiame*'*'' 
Plutarch and others have criticised it too much operative 
as a phsenomenon by itself; whereas it was really °° Spa^a. 
one characteristic mark and portion of a new assemblage 
of circumstances, into which Sparta had been gradually 
arriving during the last years of the war, and which were 
brought into the most effective action by the decisive suc- 
cess at JBgospotami. The institutions of Lykurgus, though 
excluding all Spartan citizens, by an unremitting drill and 
public mess, from trade and industry, from ostentation, 
and from luxury — did not by any means extinguish in their 
bosoms the love of money ;2 while they had a positive 
tendency to exaggerate, rather than to abate, the love of 

' Plutarch, Lysand. c. 17. Com- corruption, and of which the 

pare Xen. Bep. Laced, vii. 6. stanza of Horace (Od. iii. 3) is an 

Both Epholrus and Theopompus echo : — 

xecounted this opposition to the Aurum irrepertum, et sic melius 

introduction of gold and siWer situm 

into Sparta, each mentioning the Gum terra celat, spemere fortior 

name of one of the Ephors as taking Quam cogere humanos in usus, 

the lead in it. Omne sacrum rapiente deztr&. 

There was a considerable body ' Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 28. 

of ancient sentiment, and that too 'A7co()i^T)xe 8e TOuvavTiov Tip vo(xo- 

Among high-minded and intelligent Oit^ too aufit^ipovtoc tt]v uiv yap 

men, which regarded gold and ic6Xiv iteicolfjxtv d^pTipiaTOv, tou< S' 

siWer as a cauae of mischief and ISidDtac 7iXoxpT)f<.aTou<. 
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power. The Spartan kings LeotychidSs and Pleistoanax 
had both been ffuilty of receiving bribes; TissaphemSs had 
found means (during the twentieth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian War) to corrupt not merely the Spartan admiral 
Astyochus, but also nearly all the captains of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, except the SyracusanHermokrates; Q-ylippus, 
.as well as his father KleandridSs, had degraded himself by 
the like fraud; and Anazibius at Byzantium was not at all 
purer. Lysander, enslaved only hy his appetite for do- 
minion, and himself a remarkable instance of superiority 
to pecuniary corruption, was thus not the flrst to ensra^ 
that vice on the minds of his countrymen. But though he 
found it already diffused among them, he did much to im- 
part to it a still more decided predominance, by the im- 
mense increase of opportunities, and enlarged booty for 
peculation, which his newly-organized Spartan empire fur- 
nished. Not merely did he bring home a large residue in 
gold and silver, but there was a much larger annual tribute 
imposed by him on the dependent cities, combined with 
numerous appointments of harmosts to govern the cities. 
Such appointments presented abundant illicit profits, easy 
to acquire, and even difficult to avoid, since the decemvirs 
in eacn city were eager thus to purchase forbearance or 
connivance for their own misdeeds. So many new sources of 
corruption were sufficient to operate most unfavourably on 
the Spartan character, if not by implanting any fresh vices^ 
■at least by stimulating all its inherent bad tendencies. 

To understand the material change thus wrought in 

•Contrast ^*» ^® ^^^® ^^y *^ coutrast the speeches of Eling 
between Archidamus and of the Corintnians, made in 
JPj*^* *** 432 B.C. at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
and Sparta War — with the state of facts at the end of the 
404^B ^^^' during the eleven years between the victory 

of JBgospotami and the defeat of Knidus (405- 
394 B.C.). At the former of the two epochs, Sparta had no 
tributary subjects, nor any funds in her treasury, while her 
•citizens were very reluctant to pay imposts :i about 334 
B.C., thirty-seven years after her defeat at Leuktra and her 
loss of Messenia, Aristotle remarks the like fact, which had 
then again become true;^ but during the continuance of 

Thncyd. i. 80. dXXa icoXXcj) ixi |jLa>c ix twv iSiwv 7<po|xtv. 
TiXiov TooTou (xpT)(xa*cu)v) tXXtiitOf<.tv, * Aristotel. Polit. ii. 6, 23. OauXtoc 
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her empirOi between 405 and 394 b.o., she possessed a large 
public reyenuei derived from the tribute of the dependent 
cities. In 432 b.o.| Sparta is not merely cautious but back- 
ward; especially averse to any action at a distance from 
home ;i in 404 b.o., after the close of the war, she becomes 
aggressive, intermeddling, and ready for dealing with ene- 
mies or making acquisitions remote as well as near.^ In 
432 B.O., her unsocial and exclusive manners against the 
rest of Greece, with her constant expulsion of other Greeks 
from her own city, stand prominent among her attributes ;3 
while at the end of the war, her foreign relations had 
acquired such great development as to become the princi- 
pal matter of attention for her leading citizens as well as 
for her magistrates; so that the influx of strangers into 
Sparta, and the efflux of Spartans into other parts of 
weece, became constant and inevitable. Hence the strict- 
ness of the Lykurgean discipHne gave way on many points, 
and the principal Spartans especially struggled increase of 
by various shifts to evade its obligations. It peculation^ 
was to these leading men that the great prizes and^d?icon'- 
fell, enabling them to enrich themselves at the tent at 
expense either of foreign subjects or of the ^p"**- 
puolic treasury, and tending more and more to aggravate 
that inequality of wealth among the Spartans which Aris- 
totle so emphatically notices in his time ;4 since the smaller 
citizens had no similar opportunities opened to them, nor 
any industry of their own, to guard their properties against 
gradual subdivision and absorption, and to keep them in a 
permanent state of ability to furnish that contribution to 
the mess-table, for themselves and their sons, which formed 
the groundwork of Spartan political franchise. Moreover 

fiOTa ToTc SitapTidiTaic' oOtc Y&p iv compare also viii. 24-96). 

T^ xoivtp tijc ic6X8u>c iaTiv o6S&v, 'See the criticism upon Sparta, 

«oXi(fcou< fjLSYdXouc dvayxaCotiL^vooc about 396 B.C. and 872 B.C. (Xe- 

^iptiv* elofipouol T« xax<I>c, Ac. noph. Hellen. iii. 6, 11-16; -vi. 8, 

Contrast what Plato says in his 8-11). 

dialogue of Alkibiadds, i. c. 89. p. > Thucyd. i. 77. 'AfxixTa y^P "^^ 

132 E. about the great quantity of tt x^9' Ofxac auToi)c v6(xi(jia toU 

gold and silver then at Sparta. fiXXoic 'x*'^*) ^c* About the Ecvi]- 

The dialogue must bear date at Xaalai of the Spartans— see the 

some period between 400—371 B.C. speech of Periklds in Thucyd. i. 

' See the speeches of the Gorin- 138. 

thian enyoys and of King Archi- « Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 10. 
damns at Sparta (Thucyd. i. 70-84 ; 
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the spectacle of such newly-opened lucrative prizes — ac- 
cessible only to that particular section of influential Spar- 
tan families who gradually became known apart from the 
rest under the title of the Equals or Peers — embittered 
the discontent of the energetic citizens beneath that privi- 
leged position, in such a manner as to menace the tran- 
quillity of the state — as will presently be seen«That same- 
ness of life, habits, attainments, aptitudes, enjoyments, 
fatigues, and restraints, which the Lykurgean regulations 
had so long enforced, and still continued to prescribe, — 
divesting wealth of its principal advantages, and thus 
keeping up the sentiment of personal equality among the 
poorer citizens — became more and more eluded by the 
richer, through the venality as well as the example of 
Ephors and Senators ;i while for those who had no means 
of corruption, it continued unrelaxed, except in so far as 
many of them fell into a still more degraded condition by 
the loss of their citizenship. 

It is not merely IsokratSs,^ who attests the corruption 
Teiti- wrought in the character of the Spartans by the 

moniei of possession of that foreign empire which follow- 
Sid"***" ed the victory of JSgospotami — but also their 
xenophon eamest panegyrist Xenophon. After having 
ch»n**e of ^^^ndy oxtoUed the laws of Lykurgus or the 
chaxacter Spartan institutions, he is constrained to admit 
*? s ***V** *^ ^ eulogies, though merited by the past, 
par a. jj^^yg become lamentably inapplicable to that 
present which he himself witnessed. ^'Formerly (says he 3) 

» Aristot. Politic. iL 6, 16-18; ii. kniaxay^ax tob<; SoxoovTac irpcbtooc 

7, 3. elvai i9nouSax6Ta< u>< (i.v)8£icoTa 

* Isokrat^s, de Pace, •. 118—127. naOwvxai dpfjLoCovTtc inl £ivT)<. Kal 

' Xen. de Bepubl. Laced, c. 14. ^v (xiv, Sxe kittf<.cXouvTO| 8i:a>< fi^ioi 

Ol8a Y^p itpoTtpov fiiv AaxtSaiuo- *^«v fjY'^'®*^* >'">' ^* ^^^^ jifiXXov 

v(ou< aipoupivouc; olxov ra (jLttpia icpayftaTeuovxai, Siccus fip^ouaiv, ^ 

i^ovTac dXXigXoic vuvtlvai ftaXXov, i} oicu>< &^iot toOtou iaovxau ToiYap- 

ip(i.6CovTac tv xai< it6Xt9t xal xoXa- ouv ol *£XXT)vtc icp6xtpov f<.ev I6vxtc 

xtuo(xivou< Sia^QtlptaSai. Kal rpda- >U Aaxe6a((jLova iSiovxo a6xu>v, 

Scv (i.iv o78a a6xo6< 9o()ou(xivou<| i'l'^tXaBaii iicl toi)c 8oxouvxa< dSixelv* 

Xp^oiov ixovxa< ^aivcoOai* vuv 8' vOv 8i icoXXol icapaxaXouaiv dXXi^- 

iaxiv o&< xal xaXXa>iciCo(i.ivouc inl Xou< iiclxo 8iax(uX6tiv5p^ai 

T<p xtxx^aQai. '£icl9xa(xai 8i xal «AXiv a&To6c. 068iv i&ivxoi Set 

icpdaOev to6xou Ivcxa ^tviiXaaiac 8au(xdtCctv xouxtuv tu>v ixi'^Y**)'' 

Ti-prajiivacy xal d«ofti]|uTv o&x d£6v, a&xoU Ti7vo|&iva>v, inei^ favcpol 

Smoc id^ ^fSioupYlac ol soXixai inh tlaiv o&xc x(p Qc(p TCCi86(Atvoi oOxt 

tA* Umv l|iKl|fcKXaivTo* vuv ft* Tot< AuxoupTou v6|iot<. 
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tlie LacedsBmonians used to prefer their own society and 
moderate way of life at home, to appointments as harmosts 
in foreign towns, with all the flattery and all the corruption 
attending them* Formerly, they were afraid to be seen 
with gold in their possession; now, there are some who 
make even an ostentatious display of it. Formerly, they 
enforced their (Xene]asy or) expulsion of strangers, and 
forbade foreign travel, in order that their citizens might 
not be filled with relaxed habits of life from contact with 
foreigners; but now, those, who stand first in point of in- 
fluence among them, study above all things to be in per- 
petual employment as harmosts abroad. There was a time 
when they took pains to be worthy of headship ; but now 
they strive much rather to get and keep the command, 
than to be properly qualified for it. Accordingly the 
Greeks used in former days to come and solicit, that the 
Spartans would act as their leaders against wrong-doers; 
but now they are exhorting each other to concert measures 
for shutting out Sparta from renewed empire. Nor can we 
wonder that the Spartans have fallen into this discredit, 
when they have manifestly renounced obedience both to 
the Delphian god and to the institutions of Lykurgus." 

This criticism (written at some period between 
394 — 371 B.C.) from the strenuous eulogist of Sparta is 
highly instructive. "We know from other evidences how 
badly the Spartan empire worked for the subject cities: 
we here learn how badly it worked for the character of 
the Spartans themselves, and for those internal institutions 
which even an enemy of Sparta, who detested her foreign 
policy, still felt constrained to admire. ^ All the vices, 
nere insisted upon by Xenophon, arise from various in- 
cidents connected with her empire. The moderate, home- 
keeping, old-fashioned, backward disposition — of which the 

The expression *'taking measures means impossible. 

to hinder the Lacedsemonians from * The Athenian envoy at Meloi 

again exercising empire"— marks says— Aaxt5ai(t6viot "^ap icp6< (i.iv 

this treatise as probably composed o^ac aoTou^ xal xa snt^tupia vofAifia, 

some time between their nayal icXtiata aptT^ ^pu)vTai' itp6< 8i to&c 

defeat at Knidus, and their land> aXXouc— cnKpaviaTata wv T9|i.sv xit 

defeat at Leuktra. The former |<.iv T)8ia xaXa vo}i.lCou9i, xa 8s 

put an end to their maritime em- ^u|i9dpovxa 8lxata (Thucyd. ▼. 105). 

pize— the latter excluded them from A judgement, almost exactly the 

all possibility of recovering it; same, is pronounced by Polybine 

bat during the interval between (vi. 48). 
the two, such recovery was by no 
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Corinthians complain, ^ but for which King Archidamus 
takes credit, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War 
— ^is found exchanged, at the close of the war, for a spirit 
of aggression and conquest, for ambition public as well as 
private, and for emancipation of the great men from the 
subduing 2 equality of discipline enacted by Lykurgus. 

Agis the son of Archidamus (426 — 399 b.c), and Pau- 
Power of sanias son of Pleistoanax (408 — 394 b.o.), were 
iiysander— the two kings of Sparta at the end of the war. 
gance and But Lysander, the admiral or commander of the 
*°*^i*\^« fleet, was for the time 3 greater than either of 
flattery" the two kings, who had tne right of command- 
layiahed jug only the troops on land. I have already 
by^BophSts mentioned how his overweening dictation and 
and poets, insolence offended not only Pausanias, but also 
aeveral of the Ephors and leading men at Sparta, as well 
as Phamabazus the Persian satrap; thus indirectly bring- 
ing about the emancipation of Athens from the Thirty, 
the partial discouragement of the Dekarchies throughout 
G-reece, and the recall of Lysander himself from his com- 
mand. It was not without reluctance that the conqueror 
of Athens submitted to descend again to a private station. 
Amidst the crowd of flatterers who heaped incense on him 
at the moment of his omnipotence, there were not wanting 
those who suggested that he was much more worthy to 
reign than either Agis or Pausanias: that the kings ought 

> Thucyd. i. 69, 70, 71, 84. dpyatd- ing a power which could by pos- 

tpoica 6|xu>v Ta iTcixtjSeutjLaTa— &oxvoi sibility be termed exorbitant or 

icp6« b[iS.x- fjLsXXT]Td(c xal i-Ko^riiifiivi dangerous. We know that during 

icp6c ivStjpiOTdTOuc : also viii. 24. the later yean of the Felopon- 

* SitdcpTTjv SaixaolftPpoTov (Simoni- nesian War, much censure was 

dds ap. Plutarch. Agesilaum, c. 1). cast upon the Lacedcemonian prac- 

' See an expression of Aristotle tioe of annually changing the 

(Polit. ii. 6, 22) about the function admiral (Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 4). 

of admiral among the Lacedcemo- Tne Lacedaemonians seem to 

nians— iicl fap tok (iaaiXtuoiVt ouai have been impressed with these 

OTpaxTjYoU d'iSloiC) ^ vauap^la ax^^^v criticisms, for in the year 395 b.o. 

ixipa PaotXcla xa9i9TT)xt. (the year before the battle of 

This reflection,~whioh Aristotle Enidus) they conferred upon King 

intimates that he has borrowed Agesilaus, who was then com- 

£rom some one else, though manding the land army in Asia 

without saying from whom— must Minor, the command of the fleet 

In all probability hare been founded also — in order to secure unity of 

upon the case of Lysander; for operations. This had neyer been 

never after Lysander, was there done before (Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 28). 
any Lacedeemonian admiral enjoy- 
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to be taken, not from the first-bom of the lineage of Eury- 
sthenes and ProklSs, but by selection out of all the Hera- 
Meids, of whom Lysander himself was one;^ and that the 
person elected ought to be not merely a descendant of 
HeraklSs, but a worthy parallel of Herakles himself. While 
paeans were sung to the honour of Lysander at Samos^^ — 
while Ohoerilus and Antilochus composed poems in his 
praise — ^while Antimachus (a poet highly esteemed by 
xlato) entered into a formal competition of recited epic 
-verses called Lysandria, and was surpassed by Nikeratus 
— there was another warm admirer, a rhetor or sophist of 
Halikamassus, named Kleon^s who wrote a discourse pro- 
ving that Lysander had well earned the regal dignity — that 
Sersonal excellence ought to prevail' over legitimate 
escent — and that the crown ought to be laid open to 
election from the most worthy among the Herakleids. 
Considering that rhetoric was neither employed nor 
esteemed at Sparta, we cannot reasonably believe that 
Lysander really ordered the composition of this discourse 
as an instrument of execution for projects preconceived by 
himself, in the same manner as an Athenian prosecutor or 
defendant before the Dikastery used to arm himself with 
a speech £rom Lysias or Demosthenes. Kleon would make 
his court professionally through such a prose composition, 
whether the project were first recommended by himself, 
or currently discussed among a circle of admirers; while 
Lysander would probably requite the compliment by a 
reward not less munificent than that which he gave to the 
indifferent poet Antilochus.* And the composition would 
be put into the form of an harangue from the admiral to 
his countrymen, without any definite purpose that it should 
be ever so delivered. Such hypothesis of a speaker and an 
audience was frequent with the rhetors in their writings, 
as we may see in Isokrates — especially in his sixth dis- 
course, called Archidamus. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 24. Per- Spartans, not simply out of ttao 

haps he may have heen simply a Herakleids. This is less probahle. 

member of the tribe called Hylleis, ^ Duris ap. Athenaeum, xv. p. 

-who probably called themselves 696. 

Herakleids. Some affirmed that > Plutarch, Lysand. c. 18; Flu- 

Lysander wished to cause the tarch, Agesil. c. 20. 

kings to be elected out of all the * Piutarch, Lysand. c. 17. 
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Either from his own aqibition, or from the suggestions 
^ . I o^ others, Lysander came now to conceive the 
tion o*Mhe idea of breaking the succession of the two regal 
kings at families, and opening for himself a door to reach 
^* *' the crown. Buis projects have been character- 
ised as revolutionary; but there seems nothing in them 
which fairly merits the appellation in the sense which that 
word now bears, if we consider accurately what the Spartan 
kings were in the vear 400 b.c. In this view the associations 
connected with tne title of king, are to a modem reader 
misleading. The Spartan kings were not kings at all, in 
anv modem sense of the term; not only they were not ab- 
solute, but they were not even constitutional kings. They 
were not sovereigns, nor was any Spartan their subject; 
every Spartan was the member of a free Grecian community. 
The Spartan king did not govern; nor did he reign, in the 
sense of having government carried on in his name and by 
his delegates. The government of Sparta was carried on 
by the Ephors, with frequent consultation of the senate, 
and occasional, though rare appeals, to the public assembly 
of citizens. The Spartan kins was not legally inviolable. 
He might be, and occasionally was, arrested, tried, and 
punished for misbehaviour in the discharge of his functions. 
He was a self-acting person, a great omcer of state; en- 
joying certain definite privileges, and exercising certain 
military and judicial functions, which passed as an uni- 
versitas by hereditary transmission in his family; but sub- 

i'ect to the control of the Ephors as to the way in which 
le performed these duties. ^ Thus, for example, it was his 

> Aristotle (Polit. t. 1, 6) repre- ship substantially on the same 

sents justly the schemes of Ly- footing, as that on which the 

sander as going np6< t6 {lipoc ti office of the kings or suffetes of 

xiv^aai T^^ icoXiTtlac* otov &px^^ Gartbage stood; who were not 

Tiva xataaT^vai ^ dvtXtiv. The hereditary, nor confined to members 

Spartan kingship is here regarded of the same family or Gens, but 

as dpxi^ Ti«-one office of state, chosen out of the principal families 

among others. But Aristotle re- or Oentes. Aristotle, while com- 

gards Lysander as having intended paring the f)a(riXtTc at Sparta with 

to destroy the kingship — xaTaXuoai those at Gartbage, as being gene- 

T^jv PaaiXslav — which does not rally analogous, pronounces in 

appear to have been the fact. The favour of the Carthaginian eleo- 

plan of Lysander was to retain tion as better than the Spartan 

the kingship, but to render it hereditary transmission (Arist, 

elective instead of hereditary. He Polit. il. 8, 2). 
wished to place the Spartan king- 
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privilege to command the army when sent on foreign ser- 
vice; yet a law was made^ requiring him to take deputies 
along with him^ as a council of war without whom nothing 
was to be done. The Ephors recalled Agesilaus when they 
thought fit; and they brought Fausanias to trial and punish- 
ment, for alleged misconduct in his command. ^ Tne only 
way in which the Spartan kings formed part of the sove- 
reign power in the state, or shared in the exercise of go« 
vernment properly so called, was that they had votes ex officio 
in the Senate, and could vote there by proxy when they 
were not present. In ancient times, very imperfectly 
known, the Spartan kings seem really to have been sove- 
reigns; the government having then been really carried on 
by them or by their orders. But in the year 400 b.c, 
Agis and Fausanias had become nothing more than great 
and di^fied hereditary officers of state, still bearing the 
old title of their ancestors. To throw open these here- 
ditary functions to all the members of the Herakleid Gens, 
by election from their number, might be a change better 
or worse: it was a startling novelty (just as it would have 
been to propose, that any of the various priesthoods, which 
were hereditary in particular families, should be made 
elective), because of the extreme attachment of the Spar- 
tans to old and sanctified customs; but it cannot properly 
be styled revolutionary. The Ephors, the Senate, and the 
public assembly, might have made such a change in full 
legal form, without any appeal to violence; the kings might 
vote against it, but they would have been outvoted. And 
if the change had been made, the Spartan government 
would have remained, in form as well as in principle, just 
what it was before; although the Eurystheneid and Fro- 
kleid families would have lost their privileges. It is not 
meant here to deny that the Spartan kings were men of 
great importance in the state, especially when (like Age- 
silaus) they combined with their official station a marked 
personal energy. But it is not the less true, that the asso- 
ciations, connected with the title of king in the modern 
mind, do not properly apply to them. 

To carry his point at Sparta, Lysander was well aware 
that agencies of an unusual character must be employed. 
Quitting Sparta soon after his recall, he visited the oracles 
of Delphi, Dodona, and Zeus Ammon in Libya, 2 in order 

> Thucyd. v. 63 ; Xen. Hellen. iii. > Diodor. xiv. 13 ; Cicero, de Divin. 
6. 26; iv. 2, 1. i. 43, 96; Corn. Nepos, Lysand.c.S. 
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to procure, by persuasion or corruption, injunctions to the 
Hii in- Spartans countenancing his projects. So great 
makVhim- ^^ *^® general effect of oracular injunctions on 
•elf king at the Spartan mind, that Kleomenes had thus ob- 
trierin^ain ^^^^^^^ *^® deposition of King Demaratus, — and 
to move the the exiled Pleistoanaz, his own return; ^ bribery 

STfavour- ^^^^S ^®®^ ^^ ^^*^ cases the moving impulse, 
scheme laid But I^sanderwas not equally fortunate. None 
du'ctfn^of ' ^^ *^®8® oracles could be induced, by any offers, 
■acred do- to venture upon so grave a sentence as that of 
***rf°i*'' *' repealing the established law of succession to 
hidd/n^ly the Spartan throne. It is even said that the 
a son of priests of Ammon, not content with refusing his 
'** **' offers, came over to Sparta to denounce his 
proceeding ; upon which accusation Lysander was put on 
his trial, but acquitted. 

The statement that he was thus tried and acquitted, 
I think untrue. But his schemes thus far miscarried — ^nd 
he was compelled to resort to another stratagem, yet still 
appealing to the religious susceptibilities of his countrymen. 
There had been bom some time before, in one of the cities 
of the Euxine, a youth named Silenus, whose mother afi^- 
med that he was the son of Apollo; an assertion which 
found extensive credence, notwithstanding various diffi- 
culties raised by the sceptics. While making known at 
Sparta this new birth of a son to the god, the partisans of 
Lysander also spread abroad the news that there existed 
sacred manuscripts and inspired records, of ^eat antiquity, 
hidden and yet unread, in the custody of the Delphian 
priests; not to be touched or consulted until some genuine 
son of Apollo should come forward to claim them. With 
the connivance of some amonff the priests, certain oracles 
were fabricated agreeable to the views of Lysander. The 
plan was concerted that Silenus should present himself at 
Delphi, tender the proofs of his divine parentage, and then 
claim the inspection of these hidden records; which the 
priests, after an apparently rigid scrutiny, were prepared 
to grant. Silenus would then read them aloud in the pre- 
sence of all the spectators; and one would be found among 
them, recommending to the Spartans to choose their kings 
out of all the best citizens. ^ 

' Plntarch, Lysand. c. 26, from 66; Thucyd. t. 12. 
Ephorui. Oompare Herodot. vi, * Plutarch, Lyiand. c. 26. 
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So nearly did this project approach to consummation, 
thatSilenns actually presented himself at Delphi, His aim at 
and put in his claim. But one of the confede- the king- 
rates either failed in his courage, or broke down, nV^er'**^'^ 
at the critical moment; so that the hidden re- theiess he 
cords stm remained hidden. Yet though Ly- jVodigVo^S* 
Sander was thus compelled to abandon his plan, influence at 
nothing was made public about it until after ^p****- 
his death. It might probably have succeeded, had he found 
temple-confederates of proper courage and cunning — when 
we consider the profound and habitual deference of the 
Spartans to Delphi; upon the sanction of which oracle the 
I^kurgean institutions themselves were mainly understood 
to rest. And an occasion presently arose, on which the 
proposed change might have been tried with unusual faci- 
lity and pertinence; though Lysander himself, having once 
miscarried, renounced his enterprise, and employed his in- 
fluence, which continued unabated, in giving the sceptre 
to another instead of acquiring it for himself ^ — like Mucian 
in reference to the Emperor Yespasian. 

'Tacit. Histor. i. 10. "Cni ex- against Boeotia wherein he wa» 

peditius fuerit tradere imperiam, slain, 
qnam obtinexe." The tampering of Lysander with 

The general fact of the conspiracy the oracle must undoubtedly hare 

of Lysander to open for himself taken place prior to the death of 

a way to the throne, appears to Agis— at some time between 408 

rest on very sufficient testimony— b.o. and 899 b.o. The humiliation 

that of Ephorus ; to whom perhaps which he received in 896 b.o. firom 

the words f aal tivcc in Aristotle Agesilaus might indeed have led 

may allude, where he mentions him to revolve in his mind the 

this conspiracy as having been renewal of his former plans, but 

narrated (Polit. t. i, 6). But Flu- he can have had no time to do 

tarch, as well as K. 0. Muller anything towards them. Aristotle 

(Hist, of Dorians, iv. 9, 6) and (Polit. v. 6, 2) alludes to the humi- 

others, erroneously represent the liation of Lysander by the kings 

intrigues with the oracle as being as an example of incidents tendinff 

resorted to after Lysander re- to raise disturbance in an aristo- 

tumed from accompanying Agesi- cratical government; but this hu> 

lans to Asia; which is certainly miliation probably alludes to the 

impossible, since Lysander accom- manner in which he was thwarted 

panied Agesilaus out, in the in Attica by Fausanias in 403 B.C. 

spring of 896 b.o.— did not return —which proceeding is ascribed by 

to Oreece until the spring of 396 Plutarch to both kings, as well as 

B.o. — and was then employed, with to their jealousy of Lysander (see 

an interval not greater than four Plutarch , Lysand. c. 21)— not to 

or five months, on that expedition the treatment of Lysander by Age* 
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It was apparently about a jear after the campaigns 
B.C. 899. in Elis, that King Agis, now an old man, was 
Death of taken ill at Her sea in Arcadia, and carried back 
^ts^ ^rt *- ^^ Sparta, where he shortly afterwards expired. 
doabt%s^to His wife Timsea had given birth to a son named 
the i«fif**j- Leotychides, now a youth about fifteen years of 
■on^eoty." age.^ But the legitimacy of this youth had 
ohidfts. always been suspected by Acis, who had pro- 

■eoonded"' nounced, when the birth of the child was first 
bj Lysan- made known to him, that it could not be his. 
to'the'^ ** He had been frightened out of his wife's bed by 
throne. the shock of an earthquake, which was construed 
as a warning from Poseidon, and was held to be a prohi- 
bition of intercourse for a certain time; during which interval 
Leotychides was bom. This was one storv: another was, 
that the young prince was the son of Alkibiades, bom 
during the absence of Agis in his command at Dekeleia. 
On the other hand, it was alleged that Agis, though origin- 
ally doubtful of the legitimacy of Leotychides, had after- 
wards retracted his suspicions, and fully recognised him; 
especially, and with peculiar solemnity, during his last 
illness. 2 As in the case of Demaratus about a century 
earlier 3 — advantage was taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, 
the younger brother of Agis, powerfully seconded by Ly- 
sander, to exclude Leotychides, and occupy the throne 
himself. 

Agesilaus was the son of Eling Archidamus, not by 
Character Lampito the mother of Agis, but by a second 
of Age- wife named Eupolia. He was now at the mature 
•iiaus. j^gg q£ forty^4 and having been brought up with- 

out any prospect of becoming king — at least until very 

■ilaui in 896 b.o. The mission of man was the son of Alkibiadds, 

Lysander to the despot Dionysius may be held sniBeient as cbrono- 

at Syracuse (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2) logical OTidence to certify his age. 

must also have taken place prior * Xen.Hellen.iii.8,2; Pausanias, 

to the death of Agis in 899 b.o. iii. 8. 4; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3. 

whether before or after the failure * Herodot. t. 66. 

of the stratagem at Delphi, is un- * I confess I do not understand 

certain ; perhaps after it. how Xenophon can affirm, in his 

• The age of Leotychidfis is ap- Agesilaus, i. 6, 'AttjoIXooc toUov 

proximately marked by the date iti |iiv vioc u>v Itox« t^c {JaoiXelac 

of the presence of Alkibiadfis at For he himself says (ii. 28), and 

Sparta 414—413 b. o. The mere ru- it seems well established , that 

mow, true or falst, that this young Agesilaus died at the age of aboTO 
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recent times — had passed through the unmitigated rigour 
of Spartan drill and training. He was distinguished for 
all Spartan virtues: exemplary obedience to authority, in 
the performance of his trying exercises, miUtary as weU as 
civil — emulation, in trying to surpass every competitor — 
extraordinary courage, energy, as well as facility in endu- 
ring hardship — simplicity and frugalitjr in all his personal 
habits — extreme sensibility to the opinion of his fellow- 
citizens. Towards his personal friends or adherents, he 
was remarkable for fervour of attachment, even for unscru- 
pulous partisanship, with a readiness to use all his influence 
in screening their injustices or shortcomings; while he was 
comparatively placable and generous in dealing with rivals 
at home, nothwithstanding his eagerness to be first in every 
sort of competition. ^ His manners were cheerful and po- 
pular, and his physiognomy pleasing; though in stature he 
was not only small but mean, and though he laboured under 
the additional defect of lameness on one leg,^ which ac- 
counts for his constant refusal to suffer his statue to be taken. 3 
He was indifferent to money, and exempt from excess of 
selfish feeling, except in his passion for superiority and 
power. 

In spite of his rank as brother of Agis, Agesilaus had 
never yet been tried in any i^ilitary command, though he 
had probably served in the army either at Dekeleia or in 
Asia. Much of his character therefore lay as yet undis- 
closed. And his popularity may perhaps have been the 
greater at the moment when the throne became vacant, 
inasmuch as, having never been put in a position to excite 
jealousy, he stood distinguished only for accomplishments, 
efforts, endurances, and punctual obedience, wherein even 
the poorest citizens were his competitors on equal terms. 
Nay, so complete was the self-constraint, and the habit of 
smothering emotions, generated by a Spartan training, that 
even the cunning Lysander himself did not at this time 
know him. He and Agesilaus had been early and intimate 

60 (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 40); and It appears that the mother of 

his death must have heen ahout Agesilaus was a very small woman, 

860 B.C. and that Archidamus had incurred 

> Plutarch , Agesilaus , c. 2—6 ; the censure of the Ephors, on that 

Xenoph. Agesil. yii. 8 ; Plutarch, especial ground, for marrying her. 

Apophth. Laconic, p. 212 D. * Xenoph. Agesil. xi. 7 ; Plutarch 

* Plutarch, Agesil. o. 2 ; Xenoph. Agesil. c. 2. 
Agesil. Tiii. 1. 

VOL. IX, F 
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friends, 1 both haying been placed as boys in the same herd 
or troop for the purposes of discipline; a strong illustra- 
tion of the equalising character of this discipline, since we 
know that Lysander was of poor parents and condition. 2 
He made the mistake of supposing Agesilaus to be of a 
disposition particularly gentle and manageable; and this 
was his main inducement for espousing the pretensions of 
the latter to the throne, affcer the decease of Agis. Ly- 
sander reckoned, if by his means Agesilaus became king, 
on a great increase of his own influence, and especially on 
a renewed mission to Asia, if not as ostensible general, 
at least as real chief under the titular headship of the new 
king. 

Accordingly, when the imposing solemnities which 
Conflicting al'^*ys marked tiie funeral of a king of Sparta 
pretensions were terminated,^ and the day arrived for in- 
lauf Imd stallation of a new king, Agesilaus, under the 
Leoty- promptings of Lysander, stood forward to con- 

chidfis. ^gg^ j^Q legitimacy and the title ofLeotychides, 

and to claim the sceptre for himself— a true Herakleid, 
brother of the late king Agis. In the debate, which pro- 
bably took place not merely before the Ephors and the 
Senate but before the assembled citizens besides — Ly- 
sander warmly seconded his pretensions. Of this debate 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know much. We 
cannot doubt that the mature age and excellent reputation 
of Agesilaus would count as a great recommendation, when 
set against an untried youth; and this was probably the 
real point (since the relationship of both was so near) upon 
which decision turned;* for the legitimacy ofLeotychides 
was positively asseverated by his mother Timsea,:^ and we 
do not find that the question of paternity was referred 
to the Delphian oracle, as in the case of Demaratus. 

There was however one circumstance which stood 
much in the way of Agesilaus — his personal deformity. A 
lame king of Sparta bad never yet been known. And if 

> Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2. alXaov xal tv^fi^ti xai xtq aper^, Ac. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. e. 2. « Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, 2. This 
' Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 8, 1. statement contradicts the talk im- 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22 ; Plot- puted to Timsea hy Duris (Plutarch, 
auroh, Agesil. c. 8; Xen. Hellen. Agesil. o. 8 ; Plutarch, Alkihiad. c. 
iii. 8, 2; Xen. Agesil. 1. 6— xplvaaa 23). 

^ «iXi« dyticixXT^Toxtpov etvai 'AfT)- 
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we turn back more than a century to the occurrence of a si- 
milar deformity in one of theBattiad princes atKyrenS, i w& 
see the Kyremans taking it so deeply to heart, ^ 
that they sent to ask advice from JDelphi, and taken 
to invite the Mantineian reformer Demonax. Jf **°j5* 
Over and above this sentiment of repugnance, on wie*™' 
too, the gods had specially forewarned Sparta gj°^*** *^' 
to beware of "a lame reign." Diopeithes, ' *"*' 



ness — 



a prophet and religious adviser of high re- T^^^^fP'^' 
putation, advocated the cause of Leotychides. D^opeithds 
He produced an ancient oracle, telling Sparta, r®^^**®? 
that ^with all her pride she must not suffer tJrpreta^' 
a lame reign to impair her stable footing; 2 tion of 
for if she did so, unexampled suffering and ^**° *'* 
ruinous wars would long beset her." This prophecy 
had already been once invoked, about eighty years earlier,^ 
but with a very different interpretation. To Grecian 
leaders, like Themistokles or Lysander, it was an ac» 
complishment of no small value to be able to elude incon- 
venient texts or intractable religious feelings, by expository 
ingenuity. And Lysander here raised his voice (as The- 
mistokles had done on the momentous occasion before the 
battle of Salamis^), to combat the professional expositors; 
contending that by ^a lame reign," the god meant, not a 
bodily defect in the king — which might not even be con- 
genital, but might arise from some positive hurt* — but the 
reign of any king who was not a genuine descendant of 
Herakles. 

The influence of Lysander, ^ combined doubtless with 

' Herodot. iv. 161. AteSi^axo Se Xtua^, dXXa (laXXov, |xt) o6x u» 

tijy pa9tXi)ti]v Tou ' ApxeoiXeu) 6 icaic tou yivouc PaotXcuo^. 

BdcTTOc, xoX6c Tc itbv xai ot>x dptU Congenital lameness wonld be- 

icou«. Oi Ik Kup7]vaioi icpbc tt)v regarded as a mark of divine dis- 

xataXaPouaav 9U|Ji9opT)v Iiis|ji- pleasure, and therefore a disqaali- 

itov ic AtX^ouc, iiisip7]ao|X8vouc Svnva fication from the throne, as in thO' 

Tpixov xaTaotv)ad)i.evoi x&XXtoxa &v case of Battns of Xyrdnd above 

olxiotcv. noticed. Bat the words x^^^ ^^' 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22; Plut- oiXsia were general enough to cover 
•rch, Agesil. c. 3; Pausan. iii.8,6. l>otl» the cases-superinduced as 

* Diodor xi 50 well as congenital lameness. It is 

* .. * „ upon this that Lysander founds his 

Herodot. Til. 143. inference-that the god did not 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. S, 8. u)c oOx mean to allude to bodily lameness 
otoiTo, xbv 6e6v tooto xcXeuatv ^uXdi- at all. 

^aoOtti, t«.v)icp09icTaiaacTicx^~ * Pausanias, iii. 8, 6; Plutarch^ 

F 2 
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a preponderance of sentiment already tending towards 
AgesilauSy caused this effort of interpretative subtlety to 
Agesiiaus be welcomed as convincing^ and led to the no- 
*■ ^.'j^'®"*** mination of the lame candidate as king. There 
suipicfons was however a considerable minority, to whom 
which ai- this decision appeared a sin against the gods 
malned ' Aud a mockcry of the oracle. And though the 
attached to murmurs of such dissentients were kept down 
interpreta^ by the ability and success of Agesilaus during 
tion. the first years of his reign, yet when, in his ten 

last years, calamity and humiliation were poured thickly 
upon this proud city, the public sentiment came decidedly 
round to their view. Many a pious Spartan then exclaimed, 
with feelings of bitter repentance, that the divine word 
never failed to come true at last, ^ and that Sparta was 
justly punished for having wilfully shut her eyes to the 
distinct and merciful warning vouchsafed to her, about the 
mischiefs of a "lame reign." 2 

Besides the crown, Agesilaus at the same time acquired 
the large property left by the late King Agis; 
conduct of *^ acquisition which enabled him to display liis 
Ageiiiaus— generosity by transferring half of it at once to 
ates^*hlf*" his maternal relatives — for the most part poor 
Ephors— persons. 3 The popularity acquired by this step 
his great ^i^g gtiU farther increased by his manner of con- 
Sparta— hfi ducting himself towards the Ephors and Senate. 
•^^rgy, Between these magistrates and the kings there 
with un- was generally a bad understanding. The kings, 
scrupulous not having lost the tradition of the plenary 
shipl*" power once enjoyed by their ancestors, displayed 
as much haughty reserve as they dared, towards 
an authority now become essentially superior to their own. 

Agesil. c. 3; Plutarch, Lysand. c. * Plutarch. Agesil.c. 80 ; Plutarch, 

22 ; Justin, yi. 2. Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 1. 

' '18' oTov, (u icaXficc, icpooi|i,iUv 'AyiiolXaoc Si xigv fioioiXtiav iSo^t 

&?ap Xafltiv, o&TC tit npbi 9iouc a|xc|i.icTO<, 

ToGicoc t6 0c6icpoicov f)|i,iv o5t» xa «p6c av9pii>itooc, xplvac vo- 

T^c icaXat^dcTOU 7cpovolac> Otlac Anoxuyitritf 6v uiov aOtou iici- 

*0v {Xaiccv, Ac. Sct^cv 6 aSeX^oc Yvi^atovi t6v ik 

This is a splendid chorus of the XP^^t^^^ xaTcipu>v8'Jod|Ji(voc t6v ictpl 

Trachinise of Sophoklds (822) pro- t^< yu)X6TT)T0C' Again, ih. c. 2. 8i 

claiming their sentiments on the 'AYT)olXaov iice9x6TT]o( ttf* XP^'f'V 

awful death of Heraklds, in the AuoavSpoc. 

tunic of Nessus, which has just * Xen. Agesil. It. 5; Plutarch, 

been announced as about to happen. Ages, c . 4. 
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But AgesilauB — not less from his own pre-established 
habits, than from anxiety to make up for the defects of his 
title — adopted a line of conduct studiously opposite. He 
not only took pains to avoid collision with the Ephors, but 
showed marked deference both to their orders and to their 
persons. He rose from his seat whenever they appeared; 
he conciliated bothEphors and senators by timely presents. ^ 
By such judicious proceeding, as well as by his exact ob- 
servance of the laws and customs, ^ he was himself the 
greatest gainer. Combined with that ability and energy 
in which lie was never deficient, it ensured to him more 
real power than had ever fallen to the lot of any king of 
Sparta; power, not merely over the military operations 
abroad which usually fell to the kings — but also over the 
policy of the state at home. On the increase and main- 
tenance of that real power, his chief thoughts were con- 
centrated; new dispositions generated by kingship, which 
had never shown themselves in him before. Despising^ 
like Lysander, both money, luxury, and all the outward 
show of power — he exhibited, as a king, an ultra-Spartan 
simplicity, carried almost to affectation, in diet, clothings 
and general habits. But like Lysander also, he delighted 
in the exercise of dominion through the medium of knots 
or factions of devoted partisans, wnom he rarely scrupled 
to uphold in all their career of injustice and oppression* 
Though an amiable man, with no disposition to tyranny 
and still less to plunder, for his own benefit — Agesilaus 
thus made himself the willing instrument of both, for the 
benefit of his various coadjutors and friends, whose power 
and consequence he identified with his own. 3 

At the moment when Agesilaus became kinff, Sparta 
was at the maximum of her power, holding neany all the 
Grecian towns as subject allies, with or without tribute. 
She was engaged in the task (as has already been mentioned) 
of protecting the Asiatic Greeks against the Persian sa- 
traps in their neighbourhood. And the most interesting 
portion of the life of Agesilaus consists in the earnestness 
with which he espoused, and the vigour and ability with 

> Plutarch, Agesil. e. 4. conica, p. 209 F— 212 D. 

* Xen. Agesil. vii. 2. See the incident alluded to by* 

* Iiokratfis, Orat. t. (Philipp.) s. Theopompus ap. Athenseum, xiii. 
100; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3, p. 609. 

18-23; Plutarch, Apophthegm. La- 
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-vhicb he conducted, this great Pan-hellenic duty. It 
will be seen that success in his very promising career 
was intercepted ^ by his bad factious subservience to par- 
tisans, at home and abroad — by his unmeasured thirst for 
Spartan omnipotence — and his indifference or aversion to 
any generous scheme of combination with the cities depen- 
dent on Sparta. 

His attention however was first called to a dangerous 
s.o. 898-397. internal conspiracy with which Sparta was 
Dangeroui threatened. The "lame reign" was at yet less 
conipiracy than twclvo months old, when Affesilaus, being 
terror^*"" ©^gaged in sacrificing at one of ttie established 
striking state Solemnities, was apprised by the officiating 
Morificei. prophet, that the victims exhibited menacing 
symptoms, portending a conspiracy of the most formidable 
cnaracter. A second sacrifice gave yet worse promise; 
and on the third the terrified prophet exclaimed, "Agesi - 
laus, the revelation before us imports that we are actually 
in the midst of our enemies." They still continued to 
sacrifice, but victims were now offered to the averting 
and preserving gods, with prayers that these latter, by 
tutelary interposition, would keep off the impending 
periL At length, after much repetition and great diffi- 
culty, favourable victims were obtained; the meaning of 
which was soon made clear. Five days afterwards, an in- 
former came before the Ephors, communicating the secret, 
that a dangerous conspiracy was preparing, organised by 
A citizen named Kinadon.2 

The conspirator thus named was a Spartan citizen, 

Oh cter ^^* ^^* ^°® ^^ ^^** sclect number called the 
and po8i- Equals or the Peers. It has already been 
^^*\^^ *^® mentioned that inequalities had been t^radually 

chief oon- . ^ t/» j •«• i? a i "^ 

spirator growing up among quaufied citizens of Sparta, 
SSe^^o?"" tending tacitly to set apart a certain number of 
parties at them under the name of The Peers, and all the 
Sparta— yest under the correlative name of The Inferiors. 
numhVr°^ Besides this, since the qualification of every 
maicon- family lasted only so long as the citizen could 
furnish a given contribution for himself and his 
«ons to the public mess-table, and since industry of every 
Jdnd was inconsistent with the rigid personal drilling im- 

' Isokratds (Orat. t. uttup,) makes a remark in suhstance the same. 
• Xenophi Hellen. iii. 8, 4. 
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posed Upon all of them — ^the natural consequence was, that 
in each generation a certain number of citizens became 
disfirancmsed and dropped ofiP. But these disfranchised 
men did not become irerioeki or Helots. They were still 
citizens, whose qualification^ though in abeyance, might be 
at any time renewed by the munificence of a rich man;^ 
80 that they too, along with the lesser citizens, were known 
under the denomination of The Inferiors. 

It was to this class that Kinadon belonged. He was a 
young man of remarkable strength and courage, who had 
discharged with honour his duties in the Lykurgean dis- 
cipline, ^ and had imbibed from it that sense of personal 
equality, and that contempt of privilege, which its theozy 
as well as its practice suggested. Notwithstanding all 
exactness of duty performed, he found that the constitution, 
as practically worked, excluded him from the honours and 
distinctions of the state; reserving them for the select ci- 
tizens known under the name of Peers. And this exclusion 
had become more marked and galling since the formation 
of the Spartan empire after the victory of ^gospotami; 
whereby the number of lucrative posts (harmosties and 
others) all monopolised by the Peers, had been so much 
multiplied. Debarred from the great political prizes, 
Kinadon was still employed by the Ephors, in conse- 
quence of his high spirit and military sufficiency, in that 
standing force which they kept for maintaining order at 
home. 3 He had been the agent ordered on several of 
those arbitrary seizures which they never scrupled to 
employ towards persons whom they regarded as dangerous. 
But this was no satisfaction to his mind; nay, probiu)ly, by 
bringing him into close contact with the men in authority, 
it contributed to lessen his respect for them. He desired 

* Ree Oh. ▼!. of this History. theory ; whereby every citizen, who 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 6. Ouxoc rigorously discharged his duty in 
(Kinadon) 8* -^v vcavloxoc xal to the public drill, belonged to the 
s{9o« «ai T^v (p^XT)^ tOptuoTo^i ou number (De Bep. Lac. z. 7). 
lUtnt xun 6(j.ol(ov. There was a variance between 

The meaning of the term 01 the theory and the practice. 

2|totOi fluctuates in Xenophon; it ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 9. Tic7)pt- 

sometimes, as here, is used to sig- vr^xti hk xal &XX' ijSt) 6 KtvdScDv toXc 

nify the privileged Peers — again 'E^dpotc xoiaoTa. iii. 8, 7. 01 auv- 

De Bepub. Laced, viii. 1 ; and Anab. tcxaYiiivoi Y)|ji<bv (Kinadon says) 

iv. 6, 14. Sometimes again it is auTol SicXa xtxT>]|xe8a. 
ated agreeably to the Lykurgean 
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Ho be inferior to no man in Sparta" ^ — and his conspiracy 
was undertaken to realise this object by breaking up the 
constitution. 

It has already been mentioned that amidst the general 
Police of insecurity which pervaded the political society 
the Ephora of Laconia, the Ephors maintained a secret 
tion^^aM*" Police and system of espionage which reached 
before its height of unscrupulous efficiency under the 

*!»«»• title of the Ejr^teia. Such precautions were 

now more than ever requisite; for the changes in the prac- 
tical working of Spartan politics tended to multiply the 
number of malcontents, and to throw the Inferiors as well 
as the FerioBki and the Neodamodes (manumitted Helots), 
into one common antipathy with the Helots, against the 
exclusive partnership of the Peers. Informers were thus 
sure of encouragement and reward, and the man who now 
came to the Ephors either was really an intimate friend 
of Kinadon, or had professed himself such in order to elicit 
the secret. "Elinadon (said he to the Ephors) brought me 
to the extremity of the market-place, and bade me count 
how many Spartans there were therein. I reckoned up 
about forty, besides the king, the Ephors, and the Senators. 
TJpong my asking him why he desired me to count them, 
he replied — Because these are the men, and the only men, 
whom you have to look upon as enemies ;2 all others in the 
market-place, more than 4000 in number, are friends and 
comrades. Kinadon also pointed out to me the one or 
two Spartans whom we met in the roads, or who were 
lords in the country districts, as our only enemies ; every 
one else around them being friendly to our purpose." 
^How many did he tell you were the accomplices actually 
privy to the scheme?" — asked the Ephors. "Only a 
few (was the reply); but those thoroughly trustworthy: 
these confidants themselves, however, said that all around 
them were accomplices — ^Inferiors, FerioBki, Neodamodes, 
and Helots, all alike; for whenever any one among these 
classes talked about a Spartan, he could not disguise his 

> Xen. Hellen. ill. S, 11. fA7)8tv6« Ariitotle (Polit. v. 6, 2)—^ Sxav 

jjtxtov clvai Tu>v iv Aaxt8al|i,ovi<— was &vdpu)87)< Tt< u>v (jliq f-*'cexT) '^^^ 

the declaration of Kinadon when Ti|i,u>v, otov Kiva6u>v 6 ttjv in 'AfT)- 

telaed and questioned hy the aiXdou auoriQaac iniQsaiv eitl tou< 

Xyhon oonceming his purposes. SicapTidrac* 

tabstMitlally it ooincides with * Xen. Hellen. Ui. 8, 6. • 
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intense antipathy — he talked as if he could eat the Spar- 
tans raw." ^ 

"But how (continued the Ephors) did Kinadon reckon 
upon getting arms?" "His language was (replied ^^^^_ 
the witness) — We of the standing force have spread dis- 
our own arms all ready; and here are plenty of content 
knives, swords, spits, hatchets, axes, and scythes upon^ by 
— on sale in this market-place, to suit an in- the con- 
surgent multitude: besides, every man who tills "^"* °"' 
the earth, or cuts wood and stone, has tools by him which 
will serve as weapons in case of need; especially in a 
struggle with enemies themselves unarmed.'' On being 
asked what was the moment fixed for execution — the wit- 
ness could not tell; he had been instructed only to remain 
on the spot, and be ready. 2 

It does not appear that this man knew the name of 
any person concerned, except Kinadon himself. Alarm of 
So deeply were the Ephors alarmed, that they the Ephors 
re&ained from any formal convocation even of manoeavres 
what was called the Lesser Assembly — includ- J®' appre- 
ing the Senate, of which the kings were mem- Kinadon 
bers ex officio, and perhaps a few other prin- privately. 
cipal persons besides. But the members of this assembly 
were privately brought together to deliberate on the 
emergency; Agesilaus probably among them. To arrest 
Kinadon at once in Sparta appeared imprudent; since his 
accomplices, of number as yet unknown, would be thus 
admonished either to break out in insurrection, or at least 
to make their escape. But an elaborate stratagem was 
laid for arresting him out of Sparta, without the knowledge 
of his accomplices. The Ephors, calling him before them, 
professed to confide to him (as they had done occasionally 
before) a mission to go to Aulon (a Laconian town on the 
frontier towards Arcadia and Triphylia) and there to seize 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, 6. AutoI 36). The Greeks did not think 

ftivToi icaaiv I^aoav ouvct6ivai xal themselves obliged to restrain the 

cTXa>9tv xal v€o8apLU>8cai, xal ToU &1C0- full expression of vindictive feel- 

|uloai, xal ToU nepiolxoic Snou yap ing. The poet Theognis wishes, 

rv TOUToic Tic Xdyoc ^ivoiTo ncpl "that he may one day come to 

2icapTtaTtt)V| ouSlva fiuyaadat xpurcTCtv drink the blood of those who had 

t6 |jlt) o6x i)S^u)c &v xa{ tb|jLU>v ill-used him" (v. 349 Gaisf.)* 

ca8l(tv a6TU)v. ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 7. Sti cici- 

The expression of Homeric— topiov 67)(i«tv oi icapY)YYsXt&ivov ct?]. 
ptppcbOotc I]pia)i.ov, Ac. (Iliad, iv. 
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some parties designated by name in a formal Sk^talS or 
warrant; including some of the Aulonite Perioeki — some 
Kelots — and one other person by name, a woman of pe- 
culiar beauty resident at the place, whose influence was 
understood to spread disaffection among all the Lacedae- 
monians who came thither, old as well as young. ^ When 
Kinadon inquired what force he was to take with him on 
the mission, the Ephors, to obviate all suspicion that they 
were picking out companions with views hostile to him, 
desired him to go to the Hippagretes (or commander of 
the 300 youthfm guards called Horsemen, though they 
were not really mounted) and ask for the first six or seven 
men of the guards who might happen to be in the way. 
But they (the Ephors) had already held secret communi- 
cation with the Hippagretes, and nad informed him both 
whom they wished to be sent, and what the persons sent 
were to do. They then dispatched KinadQn on his pre- 
tended mission, telling him that they should place at his 
disposal three carts, in order that he might more easily 
bringhome the prisoners. 

Kinadon began his journey to Aulon, without the 
Kinadon ii Smallest suspiciou of the plot laid for him by 
tMTOffatVd *^® Ephors; who, to make their purpose sure, 
and^exe- ' Sent an additional body of the guards after him, 
cuted— his to quoll any resistance which might possibly 
piiees'are arise. But their stratagem succeeded as com- 
JJ^**®d, pletely as they could desire. He was seized on 
conspiracy the road, by those who accompanied him osten- 
broken up. gi^iy for his pretended mission. These men 
interrogated him, put him to the torture, 3 and heard &om 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 8. 'AYaYcTv * Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, 9. 

6i ixiXcuov xal rip Yuvatxa, ri xaX- '£|itXXov Ik ol auXXapdvtcc auxbv 

Xlat>) (x4v iXixtTo aOT69i elvoi, Xo- jxiv xaTs^eiVj toOc 84 5uvei86Tac, 

f<.alvea9ai 84 4<pxct to6c d9ixvou|A.4- nu66fA(vot a^xoO; ypd^'oivTe^ 

vouc Aaxe8at(j,ovlu>v xal icpcoPuT^pouc dicoic4(j,7cciv xi^v xa^loTTiv to t« 

xal veu>T4pou<. e^opoic OStcd 8' eT)^ov ol l^opoi 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, 9, 10. npoc t6 npayijia, woxe xal piopdv 
The persons called Hippeis at liciccuiv litepifpav toT< in' AuXu)voc* 

Sparta were not mounted; they 'Eiccl 8' tlXif)pL)i,4vou tou dy8p6c ^xtv 

were a select body of 300 youthful liciceu?, ^ipuiv xd 8v6(xaxa u>v 

citizens, employed either on home KtvdSwv diclfpatpc^ napaxp^f^a 

police or on foreign service. x6v xt (jidvxtv Tt9d|x(vov xal xouc 

Bee Herodot. Tiii. 124 : Strabo, X. sicixaipttoxdxouc ^uvcXd|x()avov. "&<; 

p. 481 ; K. O. Mtiller, History of 8' dviQx^^ ^ Kivd8u>v, xal riki^x'^'coj 

tlie DoriMii, B. iii. ch. 12. s. 6, 6. xal tt>pLoX6'rei ndvxa, xaltou«^uv- 
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liis lips the names of his accomplices; the list of whom they 
wrote down, and forwarded by one of the guards to Sparta. 



siSdtac SXt7t,TtXoc a6T6v ^pov- 
•CO, tI «al PouX6fA(voc tauTa icpixTOi ; 

Polysnns (ii. 14, 1) in hii ac- 
coant of this transaction, expressly 
mentions that the Hippeis or guards 
-who accompanied Slinadon, put 
him to the torture (oTpc^XoDaavTeO 
when they seized him, in order 
to eztott the names of his accom- 
plices. Etcu without express testi- 
mony, we might pretty confidently 
have assumed this. From a man 
of spirit like Kinadon, the chief 
of a conspiracy, they were not 
likely to ohtain such hetrayal 
without torture. 

I had afKrmed that in the des- 
cription of this transaction given 
"by Xenophon, it did not appear 
whether Kinadon was able to write 
or not. My assertion was contro- 
verted by Colonel Mure (in his 
Beply to my Appendix), who cited 
the words cpipov xd 6y6(j,aTa U)v 
Kivd8(ov dic^Ypatpe, as contain- 
ing an afKrmation ftom Xenophon 
that Kinadon could write. 

In my judgement , these words, 
taken in conjunction with what 
precedes, and with the probabili- 
ties of the fact, described , do not 
contain such an afKrmation. 

The guards were instructed to 
seize Kinadon, and after having 
heard from Kinadon who his ac- 
complices were, to write the names 
down and send them to the Ephors. 
It is to be presumed that they 
executed these instructions as gi- 
ven; the more so, as what they 
were commanded to do was at 
once the safest and the most na- 
tural proceeding. For Kinadon 
was a man distinguished for per- 
sonal stature and courage (t6 ctSoc 
-xai TT)v 'j'^X^^ t&puDOTO^ , iii. 3, 5), 
SO that those who seized him 



would find it an indispensable 
precaution to pinion his arms. 
Assuming even that Kinadon could 
write— yet if he were to write, he 
must have his right arm free. 
And why should the guards take 
this risk, when all which the Eph- 
ors required was, that Kinadon 
should pronounce the names, to be 
written down by others? With a 
man of the qualities of Kinadon, 
it probably required the most in- 
tense pressure to force him to be- 
tray his comrades, even by word 
of mouth; it would probably be 
more difScult still, to force him 
to betray them by the more de- 
liberate act of writing. 

I conceive that ijxev iTcic86c, ^ipiov 
xd 6v6{jiaxa <&v 6 Kivd8tt>v diciYpa^'t 
is to be construed with reference 
to the preceding sentence, and 
announces the carrying into eifect 
of the instructions then reported 
as given by the Ephors. "A guard 
came, bearing the names of those 
whom Kinadon had given in." It 
is not necessary to suppose that 
Kinadon had written down these 
names with his own hand. 

In the beginning of the Oration 
of Andokides (De Mysteriis), Py- 
thonikus gives information of a 
mock celebration of the mysteries, 
committed by Alkibiadds and 
others ; citing as his witness the 
slave Andromachus ; who is accord- 
ingly produced, and states to the 
assembly viva voce what he had 
seen and who were the persons 
present — Ilptbxoc |jiev oOtoc (An- 
dromachus) xauxa Ifii^vuac, xal 
i.ni'fpOL'^t xo6xouc (s. 18). It 
is not here meant to affirm that 
the slave Andromachus wrote down 
the names of these persons, which 
he had the moment before publicly 
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The Ephors, on receiving it, immediately arrested the par- 
ties principally concerned, especially the prophet Tisame- 
nus; and examined them along with ICinadon, as soon as 
he was brought prisoner. They asked the latter, among 
other questions, what was his purpose in setting on foot 
the conspiracy; to which he replied — ''I wanted to be in- 
ferior to no man at Sparta." His punishment was not long 
deferred. Having been manacled with a clog round his 
neck to which his hands were made fast — he was in this 
condition conducted round the city, with men scourging 
and prickinff him during the progress. His accomplices 
were treated in like manner, and at length all of them were 
put to death, i 

Such is the curious narrative, given by Xenophon, of 
- this unsuccessful conspiracy. He probably de- 

?"cSnlZ rived his infonnatio/from AgegifauB hii^elf; 
*^*8** rt** since we cannot easily explain how he could 
^* ** have otherwise learnt so much about the most 
secret manoeuvres of the Ephors, in a government pro- 
verbial for constant secrecy, like that of Sparta. The 
narrative opens to us a glimpse, though sadly transient 
and imperfect, of the internal dangers of the Spartan go- 
Announced to the affemblj. It as well ai one who could. He 
ii by the wordi ini-^pv^t toutouc informed against a certain perion 
th*t the orator dei cribei the public ai delinquent ; he informed of cer- 
oral announcement made by An- tain article! of property, ag be- 
dromachuf , which was formally longing to the estate of one whose 
noted down by a secretary, and property had been confiscated to 
which led to legal consequences the city. The information, as well 
against the persons whose names as the name of the informer, was 
were given in. taken down by the official person 

So again, in the old law quoted —whether the informer could him- 
by Demosthends (ady. Makart. p. self write or not. 
1068), 'AicoYpa9iTu>6it6v(iiY|iioiouvTa It appears to me that Kinadon, 
tauxa 6 f)ouX6(«.tvoc icp6c tov fipxcvxa ; haying been interrogated, told to 
and in Demosthends adv. Nikostrat. the guards who first seized him, 
p. 1247. *A ix tu>v v6(A<i>v Ttp l8i(i>T^ the names of his accomplices— Just 
Ttj) dicoYpd4>avTi flyvSTai, t^ ic6Xti as he told these names afterwards 
&9lT)|Ai: compare also Lysias, De to the Ephors (xal touc ^uvtiS^rac 
Bonis Aristophanis, Or. six. s. 63; iXtyt); and this, whether he was, 
it is not meant to affirm that 6 or was not, able to write ; a point, 
&icOYpdc9u>v was required to per- which the passage of Xenophon 
form his process in writing, or was noway determines, 
necessarily able to write. A citizen ' Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 11. 
who could not write might do this, 
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vemment. We were aware, from earlier evidences, of great 
discontent prevailing among the Helots, and to a certain 
extent among the Perioeki. But the incident here described 
presents to us the first manifestation of a body of mal- 
contents among the Spartans themselves; malcontents 
formidable both from energy and position, like Kinadon 
and the prophet Tisamenus. Of the state of disaffected 
feeling in the provincial townships of Laconia, an impres- 
sive proof is afforded by the case of that beautiful woman 
who was alleged to be so active in political proselytism at 
Anion; not less than by the passionate expressions of 
hatred revealed in the deposition of the informer himself. 
Though little is known about the details, yet it seems that 
the tendency of affairs at Sparta was to concentrate both 
power and property in the hands of an oligarchy ever nar- 
rowing among the citizens; thus aggravating the dangers 
at home, even at the time when the power of the 
state was greatest abroad, and preparing the way for that 
irreparable humiliation which oegan with the defeat of 
Leuktra. 

It can hardly be doubted that much more wide-spread 
discontent came to the knowledge of the Ephors 
than that which is specially indicated in Xeno- 
phon. And such discovery may probably have been one of the 
motives (as had happened in 424 b.c. on occasion of the 
expedition of Brasidas into Thrace) which helped to bring 
about the Asiatic expedition of Agesilaus, as an outlet 
for brave malcontents on distant and lucrative military 
service. 

Derkyllidas had now been carrying on war in Asia 
Minor for near three years, against Tissaphemes p,oceed- 
and Phamabazus, with so much efficiency and ings of Der- 
Buccess, as both to protect the Asiatic Greeks and Phama- 
on the coast, and to intercept all the revenues bazas in 
which those satraps either transmitted to court ■^"**' 
or enjoyed themselves. Pharnabazus had already gone up 
to Susa (during his truce with Derkyllidas in 397 b.c), 
and besides obtaining a reinforcement which acted under 
himself and Tissaphemes in 396 b.c. against Derkyllidas 
in Lydia , had laid schemes for renewing the maritime war 
against Sparta. ^ 

' Diodor. sir. 39 ; Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 13. 
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It is now that we hear again mentioned the name of 
Pewianpre- Konon, who havinff saved himself with nine 
fo^reyiying triremes from the defeat of ^gospotami, had 
th« mari- remained for the last seven years under the 
againrt*' protection of Evagoras, prince of Salamis in 
8parta-re- Cyprus. Konon, having married at Salamis, and 
vfty^f**^ ' having a soni bom to him there, indulged but 
Konon. faint hopes of ever returning to his native city, 
when, fortunately for him as well as for Athens, the Per- 
sians again became ei^er for an efficient admiral and fleet 
on the coast of AsiaHHunor. Through representations &om 
Phamabazus, as well as from Evagoras in Cyprus — and 
through correspondence of the latter with the Greek 
physician Ktesias, who wished to become personally em- 
ployed in the negotiation, and who seems to have had con- 
siderable influence with Queen Parysatis' — orders were 
obtained, and funds provided, to equip in Phoenicia and 
Kilikia a numerous fleet, under the command of Konon. 
While that officer began to show himself, and to act with 
such triremes as he found in readiness (about forty in 
number) along the southern coast of Asia Minor from 
Kilikia to Kaunus^ — further preparations were vigorously 
prosecuted in the Phoenician ports, in order to make up 
the fleet to 300 sail.^ 

It was by a sort of accident that news of such equip- 
Agesiians ment reached Sparta — in an age of the world 
aMnd-force ^heu diplomatic residents were as yet unknown, 
to Asia, A Syracusan merchant named Herodas, having 
Janl^' by visit cd the Phoenician ports for trading purposes, 
Lysander. brought back to Sparta intelligence of the pre- 
parations which he had seen, sufficient to excite much 
uneasiness. The Spartans were taking counsel among 

^ Lysias, Orat. xiz. (De Bonis and a Kretan dancer named Zeno 

Aristophanis) 8. 38. —both established at the Persian 

' See Ktesias, Pragmenta Persica, court, 

c. 63, ed. Bahr; Plutarch, Artax. There is no part of the narrative 

c. 21. of Kteiias, the loss of which is so 

We cannot make out these cir- much to be regretted as this; re- 

cumstances with any distinctness; lating transactions, in which he 

but the general fact is plainly was himself concerned, and seem- 

testified, and is besides very prob- ingly giving original letters, 

able. Another Grecian surgeon ' Biodor. xiy. 89-79. 

(besides Ktesias) is mentioned as * Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, l. 
concerned— Polykritns of Menddf 
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themselves , and communicating with their neighhourin^ 
allies, when Agesilaus, at the instance of Lysander, stood 
forward as a volunteer to solicit the command of a land* 
force for the purpose of attacking the Persians in Asia. 
He proposed to take with him only thirty ftdl Spartan 
citizens or Peers, as a sort of Board or Council of Officers; 
2000 Neodamodes or enfranchised Helots, whom the 
Ephors were probably glad to send away, and who would 
be selected from the bravest and most formidable; and 
6000 hoplites &om the land-aUies, to whom the prospect 
of a rich service against Asiatic enemies would be tempt<^ 
ing. Of these thirty Spartans Lysander intended to be 
leader, and thus reckoning on his pre-established influence 
over AgesUaus, to exercise the real command himself with* 
out the name. He had no serious fear of the Persian 
arms, either by land or sea. He looked upon the announ* 
cement of the Phoenician fleet to be an empty threat, as 
it had so often proved in the mouth of TissaphemSs during 
the late war; while the Cyreian expedition had inspired 
him further with ardent hopes of another successful Ana* 
basis, or conquering invasion of Persia from the sea-coast 
inwards. But he had still more at heart to employ his 
, newly-acquired ascendency in re-estabHshinff everywhere 
the Dekarchies, which had excited such intolerable hatred 
and exercised so much oppression, that even the Ephor& 
had refused to lend positive aid in upholding them, so 
that they had been in several places broken up or modified. < 
If the ambition of Agesilaus was comparatively less stained 
by personal and factious antipathies, and more Pan-hellenic 
in its aim, than that of Lysander — it was at the same time 
yet more unmeasured in respect to victory over the Great 
King, whom he dreamt of dethroning, or at least of ex- 
pelling from Asia Minor and the coast. 2 So powerful 
was the influence exercised by the Cyreian expedition over 
the schemes and imagination of energetic Greeks; 
so sudden was the outburst of ambition in the mind of 
Agesilaus, for which no one before had given him 
credit. 

> Xen. Hellen. lii. 4, 9. Xen. Agesilaus, f. 36. iicivou>v xai: 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 1. cXntSac iXictCtuv vaTaXuociv ttjv iicl ttjv 'EX- 

i^ovTa (AsydXac aipi^asiv ()aaiXia; Ac. XdSa oTpatsuaaaav npdTspov apx^^r 

Compare iv. 2, 3. Ac 
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Thougli this plan was laid by two of the ablest men 
Large plans ^^^ Greece, it turned out to be rash and impro- 
of Agesi- yident, so far as the stability of the Lacedaemo- 
oonquMt in ^^^^ empire was concerned. That empire ought 
the interior to have been made sure by sea, where its real 
of Atia. danger lay, before attempts were made to ex- 
tend it by new inland acquisitions. And except for pur- 
poses of conquest, there was no need of further reinforce- 
ments in Asia Minor; since Derkvllidas was already there 
with a force competent to make head against the satraps. 
Nevertheless the Liacedaemonians embraced the plan eagerly; 
the more so, as envoys were sent from many of the subject 
cities, by the partisans of Lysander and in concert with 
him, to entreat that Agesilaus might be placed at the head 
of the expedition, with as large a force as he required, i 

No difficulty probably was found in levying the pro- 
General posed number of men firom the allies, since there 
wiiiingnegg was great promise of plunder for the soldiers in 
Spartan Asia. But the altered position of Sparta with 
allies to respect to her most powerful allies was betrayed 
IJ7ii?i^! by the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens, 
bat refasai to take any part in the expedition. The refusal 
Thebes ^^ Corinth, indeed, was excused professedly on 
Corinth, the gTOund of a recent inauspicious conflagration 
and Athens, of one of the temples in the city; and that of 
Athens, on the plea of weakness and exhaustion not yet 
repaired. But the latter, at least, had already begun to 
conceive some hope firom the projects of Konon.' 

The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about to 
take the command and pass into Asia, lent pe- 
conpan^* culiar importance to the enterprise. The Spartan 
** uSTa ^"'^S^ ^ their function of leaders of Greece, 
neaimom^ conceived themselves to have inherited the 
«^^o sceptre of Agamemnon and Orestes;' and Age- 
Aniis^ie* silaus, especially, assimilated his expedition to 
eomteasp. ^ new Trojan war — an effort of united Greece, 
biadex«d ^r the puipose of takinff vengeance on the 
T^ ^^^ common Asiatic enemy of the Hellenic name. 
The sacriiices having been found £ivourable, 
AgMOaos took nieasiurtt for the transit of the troops firom 

* V'ltttaMk^ A«MiL c 1^ »Herod«t.L «; Tii. U»; 
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various ports to Ephesus. But lie himself, with one di- 
vision, touched in his way at Geraestus, the southern point 
of Euboea; wishing to cross from thence and sacrifice at 
AuliSy the port of BcBotia where Agamemnon had offered 
his memorable sacrifice immediately previous to departure 
for Troy. It appears that he both went to the spot, and 
began the sacrifice, without asking permission from the 
Thebans; moreover he was accompanied by his own pro- 
phet, who conducted the solemnities in a manner not con- 
sistent with the habitual practice of the temple or chapel 
of Artemis at Aulis. On both these grounds, the Thebans, 
resenting the proceeding as an insult, sent a body of armed 
men, and compelled him to desist from the sacrifice. ^ Not 
taking part themselves in the expedition, they probably 
considered that the Spartan king was presumptuous in 
assuming to himself the Pan-hellenic character of a second 
Agamemnon; and they thus inflicted a humiliation which 
Agesilaus never forgave. 

Agesilaus seems to have reached Asia about the time 
when Derkyllidas had recently concluded his bq. gge. 
last armistice with TissaphemSs and Pharna- Arrirai of 
bazus; an armistice intended to allow time for Agesilaus 
mutual communication both with Sparta and t^he^oJm-"' 
the Persian court. On being asked by the oiades a 
satrap what was his purpose in coming. Age- Sice ^' 
silaus merely renewed the demand which had Tissapher- 
before been made by Derkyllidas — of autonomy ^^*' 
for the Asiatic Greeks. Tissaphernes replied by pro- 
posing a continuation of the same armistice, until he could 
communicate with the Persian court — adding that he hoped 
to be empowered to grant the demand. A fresh armistice 
was accordingly sworn to on both sides, for three months; 
Derkyllidas (who with his army came now under the com- 
mand of Affesilaus) and Herippidas being sent to the satrap 
to receive nis oath, and take oaths to him in return. 2 

While the army was thus condemned to temporary 
inaction at Ephesus, the conduct and position of Lysander 
began to excite intolerable jealousy in the superior officers; 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 3, 4 ; iii. 6, The term of three months is spe- 

9; Plutarch, Agesilaus^ c. 6; Fau- cified only in the latter passage. 

aan. iii. 9, 2. The former armistice of Derkylli- 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 6, 6 ; Xen. das was prohably not expired when 

Agesilaus, i. 10. Agesilaus first arrived. 

VOL. IX. O 
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and most of all, in Agesilaus. So great and established was 
the reputation of Lysander — whose statue had been 
^^ erected at Ephesus itself in the temple of Ar- 

behaviour tomis ^ as well as in many other cities — that all 
and oTer- the Asiatic Greeks looked upon him as the real 
asoendency chief of the expedition. That he should be 
— ^••^*®' real chief, under the nominal command of another, 
to^the^armj was nothing more than what had happened be- 
Mid \o fore^ in the year wherein he gained the great 

ges au8. yijjtory of JBgospotami — the Lacedaemonians 
having then also sent him out in the ostensible ca- 
pacity of secretary to the admiral Arakus, in order to save 
the inviolability of their own rule that the same man should 
not serve twice as admiral. > It was through the instigation 
of Lysander, and with a view to his presence, that l£e de- 
cemvirs and other partisans in the subject cities had sent 
to Sparta to petition for Agesilaus ; a prince as yet untried 
and unknown. So that Lysander — taking credit, with 
truth, for having ensured to Agesilaus first the crown, next 
this important appointment — intended for himself, and was 
expected by others, to exercise a fresh turn of command, 
and to renovate in every town the discomfited or enfeebled 
Dekarchies. Numbers of his partisans came to Ephesus to 
greet his arrival, and a crowd of petitioners were seen 
K>llowing his steps everywhere; while Agesilaus himself 
appeared comparatively neglected. Moreover Lysander 
resumed all that insolence of manner which he had con- 
tracted during his former commands, and which on this 
occasion gave the greater offence, since the manner of 
Agesilaus was both courteous and simple in a peculiar 
degree.* 

The thirty Spartan counsellors, over whom Lysander 
Affeaiiaas ^*^ been named to preside, finding themselves 
kumbies neither consulted by him, nor solicited by others, 
SilJSII ^^^ deeply dissatisfied. Their complaints 
der, who helped to encourage Agesilaus, who was still 
mtamT ^^'^ keenly wounded in his own personal 
dignity, to put forth a resolute and imperious 




* Pawui. Ti. S, C 403 B.a It it possibla iadaed, that 

* Xaa. Hallanu ii. i, t. This role ha may hara been again sent out 
*••• ikot laaiB to haTe baaa adha- as nominal secretary to some other 
liA to aflarwaida. Lysandar was parson named as commander. 

««t ogaia aa oommandar in * Plutarch, AgaaUaas, c. 7. 
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strength of will, such as he had not before been known to 
possess. He successively rejected every petition preferred 
to him by or through Lysander; a systematic purpose, 
which, though never formally announced, ^ was presently 
discerned by the petitioners, by the Thirty, and by Lysan* 
der himself. The latter thus found himself not merely 
disappointed in all his calculations, but humiliated to 
excess, though without any tangible ground of complaint. 
He was forced to warn his partisans, that his intervention 
was an injury and not a benefit to them; that they must 
desist from obsequious attention to him, and must address 
themselves directly to Agesilaus. With that prince he 
also remonstrated on his own account — "Truly, Agesilaus,, 
you know how to degrade your friends." — "Ay, to be sure 
(was the reply), those among them who want to appear 
greater than I am; but such as seek to uphold me, I should 
be ashamed if I did not know how to repay with due 
honour." — Lysander was constrained to admit the force of 
this reply and to request, as the only means of escape 
from present and palpable humiliation, that he might be 
sent on some mission apart; engaging to serve faithfully in 
whatever duty he might be employed. 2 

This proposition, doubtless even more agreeable to 
Agesilaus than to himself, being readily assented and r • 
to, he was dispatched on a mission to the sentt^com- 
Hellespont. Faithful to his engagement of aJfigg^Vnt^ 
forgetting past offences and serving with zeal, -Sis^vaiu- 
he found means to gain over a Persian grandee Jj^® service 
named Spithridates, who had received some 
offence from Phamabazus. Spithridates revolted openly,, 
carrying a regiment of 200 horse to join Agesilaus; who 
was thus enabled to inform himself fuUy about the satrapy 
of Phamabazus, comprising the territory called Phrygia 
in the neighbourhood of the Propontis and the Hellespont.* 

> The sarcastic remarks which Lysand. c. 23. 

Plutarch ascribes to Agesilaus, It is remarkable that in the 

calling lijsander "my meat-distri- Opnscalum of Xenophon, a special 

butor" (xpeoSa(T7]v), are not warran- Panegyric called Agesilaus^ not a 

ted by Xenophon, and seem not word is said about this highly 

to be probable under the circum- characteristic proceeding between 

stances (Plntarch, Lysand. c. 23; Agesilaus and Lysander at Ephe- 

Plntarch, Agesil. c. 8). sus; nor indeed is the name ol 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 7-10; Plu- Lysander one mentioned. 

torch, Agesilaus, c. 7, 8 ; Plutarch, ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 10. 

G 2 
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The army under Tissaphemes had been already power- 
Ti...»t,«* ft" at the moment when his timidity induced 
ni'.'b'»aT. him to conclude the first armistice with Der- 
with AgMi- kyllidas. But additional reinforcements, re- 
lans, who ceived since the conclusion of the second and 
upon'him' ™^ore recent armistice, had raised him to such 
and Pharna- an excess of Confidence, that even before the 
ret'rerfor stipulated three months had expired, he sent to 
the purpose insist on the immediate departure of Agesilaus 
iling^B,^ from Asia, and to proclaim war forthwith, if 
force of such departure were delayed. While this 
oaTairy. message, accompanied by formidable reports of 
the satrap's force, filled the army at Ephesus with mingled 
alarm and indignation, Agesilaus accepted the challenge 
with cheerful readiness; sending word back that he thanked 
the satrap for perjuring himself in so flagrant a manner, 
as to set the gods against him and ensure their favour to 
the Greek side. * Orders were forthwith given, and con- 
tingents summoned from the Asiatic Greeks, for a forward 
movement southward, to cross the Mseander, and attack 
TissaphernSs in Karia, where he usually resided. The 
cities on the route were required to provide magazines, 
80 that Tissaphemes, fully anticipating attack in this 
direction, caused his infantry to cross into Karia, for the 
purpose of acting on the aefensive: while he kept his 
numerous cavalry in the plain of the Mseander, with a 
view to overwhelm Acesilaus, who had no cavalry, in his 
march over that levd territory towards the Karian lulls 
and rugged ground. 

But the LacedsBmonian king, having put the enemy 
on this false scent, suddenly timied his march northward 
towards Phrygia and the satraj^y of Phamabazus. Tissa- 
phern^s took no pains to aid his brother satrap, who on 
his side had made few preparations for defence. Accord- 
ingly Agesilaus, finding little or no resistance, took many 
towns and villages, and collected abundance of provisions, 
plunder, and slaves. Profiting by the guidance of the re- 
volted ^ithridat^ and marchin^^ as little as possible over 
the plains, he carried on lucrative and unopposed incur- 
sions as far as the neighbourhood of Daskylium, the resi- 
dmee of the satrap himself near the Propontis. Near the 
Mftnpio reBid«M^ however, his small body of cavaky, 

«X«i. AllMkill.4.U,U;X«LAc««iU t U^4;PUluiih, Ac*ul.o. 9. 
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ascending an eminence, came suddenly upon an equal 
detachment of Persian cavalry, under Khathines and 
Bagaeus; who attacked them vigorously, and drove them 
ba<^ with some loss, until they were protected by Agesilaus 
himself coming up with the hoplites. The effect of such 
a check (and there were probably others of the same kind, 
though Xenophon does not specify them) on the spirits of 
the army was discouraging. On the next morning, the 
sacrifices being found unfavourable for farther advance, 
Agesilaus gave orders for retreating towards the sea. He 
reached Ephesus about the close of autumn; resolved to 
employ the winter in organizing a more powerful cavaky, 
which experience proved to be indispensable. ^ 

This autumnal march through Phrygia was more 
lucrative than glorious. Yet it enables Xenophon to bring 
to view different merits of his hero Agesilaus ; in doing 
which he exhibits to us ancient warfare and . 
Atsiatic habits on a very painful side. In com- indifferent 
mon both with Kallikratidas and Lysander, *<> ?°**®^if 
though not with the ordinary Spartan comman- bu't eager in 
ders, Agesilaus was indifferent to the acquisition J?"ilj*'*^ 
of money for himself. But he was not the less 
anxious to enrich his friends, and would sometimes connive 
at unwarrantable modes of acquisition for their benefit. De- 
serters often came in to give information of rich prizes or 
valuable prisoners; which advantages, if he had chosen, he 
might have appropriated to himself. But he made it a prac- 
tice to throw both the booty and the honour in the way of 
some favourite officer; just as we have seen (in a former 
chapter), that Xenophon himself was allowed by the army 
to capture Asidates and enjoy a large portion of his ran* 
8om.2 Again when the army in the course of its march 
was at a considerable distance from the sea, and appeared 
to be advancing farther inland, the authorized auctioneers,, 
whose province it was to sell the booty, found the buyers 
extremely slack. It was difficult to keep or carry what was 

> Xen. Hellen. Hi. 4, 13-16 ; Xen. in the early part of c. 79 of the 

Agetil. i. 23. 'Eicel («.ivToi o68e iv fourteenth Book of Diodorus. 

T^ ^puyla avdt tdi ntila tSuvaxo * Xen. Agesil. i. 19 : Xen. Anabas. 

OTpaxtdeaOai, 6i& t7]v OapvafidcCou Tii. 8, 20-28; Plutarch, Beipub. 

licicclaV} Ao. Gerend. Praecept. p. 809 B. See 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9. above, Chapter Ixxii. of this His- 

These military operations of tory. 
Agetilaui *re loosely adverted to 
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bought, and opportunity for resale did not seem at hand. 
Agesilaus, while he instructed the auctioneers to sell upon 
credit, without insisting on ready money — at the same time 
gave private hints to a few friends that he was very shortly 
about to return to the sea. The friends thus warned, 
l)idding for the plunder on credit and purchasing at low 
prices, were speedily enabled to dispose of it again at a 
seaport, with large profits. * 

We are not surprised to hear that such lucrative graces 
His human- procured for Agesilaus many warm admirers; 
ity towards though the eulogies of Xenophon ought to have 
and desert- been Confined to another point in his conduct, 
«d children, now to be mentioned. Agesilaus, while secur- 
ing for his army the plunder of the country over which 
he carried his victorious arms, took great pains to prevent 
both cruelty and destruction of property. When any town 
surrendered to him on terms, his exactions were neither 
ruinous nor grossly humiliating. 2 Amidst all the plunder 
realised, too, the most valuable portion was, the adult 
natives of both sexes, hunted down and brought in by the 
predatory light troops of the army, to be sold as slaves. 
Agesilaus was vigilant in protecting these poor victims 
from ill-usage ; inculcating upon his soldiers the duty, ^not 
of punishing them like wrong-doers, but simply of keeping 
them under guard as men." 3 It was the practice of the 
poorer part of the native population often to sell their 
little children for exportation to travelling slave-merchants, 
from inability to maintain them. The children thus pur- 
chased, if they promised to be handsome, were often mu- 
tilated, and fetched large prices as eunuchs, to supply the 
large demand for the harems and religious worship of many 
Asiatic towns. But in their haste to get out of the way 
of a plundering army, these slave-merchants were forced 
often to leave by the way-side the little children whom 
they had purchased, exposed to the wolves, the dogs, or 
starvation. In this wretched condition, they were found 
by Agesilaus on his march. His humane disposition 

* Xen. Agesil. i. IB. icdvxsc ica(jL- So the word X^9tt)C) used in re- 
-icXi^Ov) xpi^t^tt'^tt iXa^ov. ference to the fleet, means the 

*Xen. Agesil. i. 20-22. commander of a predatory vessel 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19; Xen. or. privateer (Xen. Hellen. ii. 
28. touc 5ic6 Tu>v X^axujv 1, 30j. 
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prompted him to see them carried to a place of safety, 
where he gave them in charge of those old natives whom 
age and feebleness had caused to be left behind as not 
worth carrying off. By such active kindness, rare indeed 
in a Grecian general, towards the conquered, he earned the 
gratitude of the captives, and the sympathies of every one 
around. 1 

This interesting anecdote, imparting a glimpse of the 
ancient world in reference to details wmch g 
Grecian historians rarely condescend to unveil, gide oSTbii 
demonstrates the compassionate disposition of ci>««cter— ^ 
Affesilaus. We find in conjunction with it an- naked pri- 
other anecdote, illustrating the Spartan side of JiJ®""; 
his character. The prisoners who had been practice of 
captured during the expedition were brought -A^i»g<» 
to Ephesus, and sold during the winter as slaves *"* '** ' 

> Xen. Agesil. i. 21. Kal icoXXdi- of purchasing boys, looking out 

Kic |i,iv icpo7)Y6peue xoU arpaTKOTaic for such as were handsome, to 

-TOt»cdXi9xo(«.ivouc(i>-^*'^<^8t- supply the great demand in the 

nouc TtfxcopeiaQai, dXX' u>c East for eunuchs, who were sup- 

dv8p<bnouc SvTttc ^uXdavtiv. posed to make better *nd more 

IIoXXdxK Si, Sicoxe (xsTavxpaxoiceSeu- attached serrants. Herodot. riii. 

oito, si alaOotxo xaxa XeXsift- 104. Sxu)c T^P ^'^^^"^'^o C^'^'^ionias) 

|fcivaicat8dpia pitxpd i|jiTc6pu>v> naiSac eT6soc iicapLpiivouC} ixxdpLvwv, 

<t KoXXol iicd>Xouv, Std x6 vo- djivicDv iictbXee i^ SdpSi^ xe xal 

l&lCsiv (iiq fiOvaadai &v fipetv *£9e90v XP^H-^*^^^ (ACYdXcov* icapd 

o^Tdnal xpifsiv) insfxiXexo xal yap xolat ^apf)dpot9t tiiAibxtpol sWi 

toutwvt oicttK auYxo(tlCoix6 icoi* Totc ol eftvouxoi, icivxtoc etvexa r^c icdoY]^, 

8' a^Std T^pac xaTaXeXtifJ-H'^^otcalT]- xtov ivopxlu>v.Boys were necessary, 

|i.aXu)xoi« icpooixaxxev snipLeXciaQat as the operation was performed 

a6x(I)v, d>« (X1QX8 itico xuvu>v, pii^Q' Otco in childhood or youth— icaifitc ix- 

X6xtt>v, fitatpBtipotvxd. 'Qoxe o6 fx6- xofilat (Herodot. ri. 6-32: compare 

vov ol icuv0ocv6pitvoi xauxa, dXXd xal iii. 48). The Babylonians, in ad- 

o6xol ol dXtoxipievoi, eupLSveU adxcp dition to their large pecuniary tri- 

diljyovxo. bute, had to furnish to the Persian 

Herodotus affirms that the Thra- court annually 600 itaiSa^ ixxoftla; 
cians also sold their children for (Herodot. iii. 02). For some far- 
exportation— iccoXeuai xd xixva in ther remarks on the preference of 
i^ajtoTiQ (Herod, v. 6) : compare the Persians both for the persons 
Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. Tiii. and the services of e6v6uxot« see 
7-12, p. 346; and Ch. zvi. of this Dio Ohrysostom. Orat. xxi. p. 270; 
History. Xenoph. Cyropsed. vii. 6, 61-66. 

Herodotus mentions the Ghian Hellanikus (Fr. 160, ed. Didot) 

merchant Panionius (like the "Jfi- affirmed that the Persians had de- 

tylencBua mango^ in Martial— "Sed rived both the persons so employed, 

Mityleneei roseus mangonis ephe- and the habit of employing them, 

bus" Martial, vii. 79)as having con- from the Babylonians, 
ducted on a large scale the trade When Mr. Han way was travellintf 
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for the profit of the army. Agesilaus — ^being then busily 
employed in training his troops to military efficiency, 
especially for the cavalry service during the ensuing cam- 
paign — thought^it advisable to impress them with contempt 
for the bodily capacity and prowess of the natives. He 
therefore directed the heralds who conducted the auction, 
to put the prisoners up to sale in a state of perfect nudity. 
To have the body thus exposed, was a thing never done, 
and even held disgraceful, by the native Asiatics; while 
among the Greeks, the practice was universal for purposes 
of exercise— or at least had become universal during the 
last two or three centuries — for we are told that originally 
the Asiatic feeling on this point had prevailed throughout 
Greece. It was one of the obvious differences between 
Grecian and Asiatic customs ^ — that in the former, both 
the exercises of the palaestra, as well as the matches in the 
solemn ffames, required competitors of every rank to con* 
tend ni^ed. Agesilaus himself stripped thus habitually^ 
Alexander prince of Macedon had done so, when he ran at 
the Olympic stadium 2 — also the combatants out of the 
great family of the Diamonds ofUhodes, when they gained 
their victories in the Olympic pankratium — and all those 
other noble pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, descended 
from gods and heroes, upon whom Pindar pours forth his 
complimentary odes. 

On this occasion at Ephesus, Agesilaus gave special 
orders to put up the Asiatic prisoners to auction naked; 
not at all by way of insult, but in order to exhibit to the 
eye of the Greek soldier who contemplated them, how 
much he gained by his own bodily training and frequent 
exposure — and how inferior was the condition of men 
whose bodies never felt the sun or wind. They displayed 
a white skin, plump and soft limbs, weak and undeveloped 
muscles, like men accustomed to be borne in carriages in- 
stead of walking or running; from whence we indirectly 
learn that many of them were men in wealthy circum- 
stances. And the purpose of Agesilaus was completely 

near the Caspian, among the Eal- AuSoTat, a^eS^v Si icapa tolat &X- 

mnoks, little children of two or Xotai fiap^dpoiai, xal &y6pa itpS^yat 

three years of age, were often ten- xupiv&V} ic oiIox^vtjv (tef ocXyiv 9ipet. 

dered to him for sale, at two ruhles Oompare Thncyd. i. 6; Plato, Re- 

per head (Hanway's Travels, ch. public, t. 3, p. 452 D. 

zvi. p. 66, 66). s Herodot. v. 22. 
' Herodot. i. 10. icapa yap toTai 
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answered; since bis soldiers, when they witnessed such 
evidences of bodily incompetence, thought that ''the ene- 
mies against whom they bad to contend were not more 
formidable than women." ^ Such a method of illustrating 
the difference between good and bad physical training 
would hardly have occurred to any one except a Spartan, 
brought up under the Lykurgean rules. 

While Agesilaus thus brought home to the vision of 
his soldiers the inefficiency of untrained bodies, Efforts of 
he kept them throughout the winter under hard Agesilaus 
work and drill, as well in the palaestra as in iJxny**and" 
arms. A force of cavalry was still wanting, to procure 
To procure it, he enrolled all the richest Greeks ^'^^^^'y- 
in the various Asiatic towns, as conscripts to serve on horse- 
back; giving each of them leave to exempt himself, however, 
by providing a competent substitute and equipment — man, 
horse, and arms.^ Before the commencement of spring, an 
adequate force of cavalry was thus assembled at Ephesus, 
and put into tolerable exercise. Throughout the whole 
winter, that city became a place of arms, consecrated to 
drilling and gymnastic exercises. On parade as well as in 
the palsestra, Agesilaus himself was foremost in setting the 
example of obedience and hard work. Prizes were given 
to the diligent and improving, among hoplites, horsemen, 
and light troops; while the armourers, braziers, leather- 
cutters, &c., all the various artisans whose trade lay in 
muniments of war, were in the fullest employment. "It 
was a sight full of encouragement (says Aenophon, who 
was doubtless present and took part in it), to see Agesilaus 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 19. *Hyo6- Prontinus (i. 18) recounts a pro- 

Ittvoc Si, xal t6 xaTa9poveiv tu>v ico- ceeding somewhat similar on the 

Xt)jiia>v ^(b(«,T)v TtvA ifxf)dXXeiv icp6« part of Gelon, after his great vic- 

t6 (idt)^toOat, icpoeme xoU xi^pu^i, tory over the Carthaginians at 

to6c 6ic6 Ttuv X'QOTcbv dXi9xo(«.ivou« Himera in Sicily :— **Gelo Syracn- 

Pap^dtpouc 7U|ivou« icu>Xeiv. 'Opd>vTtc cusarnm tyrannus, bello adrersus 

o5v oi aTpaxtubxai Xeuxouc (li'v, 6ide Fosnos suscepto, cum multos ce- 

t6 |j. 1)6^1(0X8 ix8 ue99ai, (xaXa- pisset, infirmissimum quemque 

xoix 8i xal ditovouc, Si& xb del in* prsecipue ex auxiliaribus, qui ni- 

^X^pidTCov tlvai, iv6|xioav, ouSev 6tol- gerrimi erant, nudatum in con- 

otiv t6v n6Xe|xov -^ eljuvai^l 6eoi(jLd- spectu suorum produxit, ut per- 

^tadat. suaderet contemnendos." 

Xen. Agesil. i. 28— where he has * Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 16 ; Xen. 

it— iclovac 6& xal dit6vou<, Sid t6 Agesil. i. 23. Compare what is 

del in* 6x'fH»'i'^ii>'* etvai (Polysenus, related about Soipio Afirioanus— 

ii. 1, 6 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9). I^ivy, xxix. 1. 
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and the soldiers leaving the gymnasium; all with wreaths 
on their heads; and marching to the temple of Artemis to 
dedicate their wreaths to the goddess."^ 

Before Agesilaus was in condition to begin his mi- 
B 896 litaJTT operations for the spring, the first year 
of his command had passed over. Thirty fresh 
Agesilaus^ counsellors reached Ephesus from Sparta, super- 
war against sedinff the first thirty under Lysander, who all 
^h"*6 went nome forthwith. The army was now not 

and'gains a Only moro numerous, but better trained, and 
s* rfi7 "**' more systematically arranged, than in the pre- 
ceding campaign. Agesilaus distributed the 
various divisions under the command of different members 
of the new Thirty; the cavalry being assigned to Xenokles, 
the Neodamode hoplites to Skythes, the Cyreians to 
Herippidas, the Asiatic contingents to Migdon. He then 
gave out that he should march straight against Sardis. 
Nevertheless Tissaphemes, who was in that place, con- 
struing this proclamation as a feint, and believing that the 
real march would be directed against Karia, disposed his 
cavalry in the plain of the Mseander as he had done in the 
preceding campaign; while his infantry were sent still 
farther southward within the Karian frontier. On this oc- 
casion, however, Agesilaus marched as he had announced, 
in the direction of Sardis. For three days he plundered 
the country without seeing an enemy; nor was it until the 
fourth day that the cavalry of Tissaph ernes could be sum- 
moned back to oppose him; the infantry being even yet at 
a distance. On reaching the banks of the river Paktolus, 
the Persian cavalry found the Greek light troops dispersed 
for the purpose of plunder, attacked them by surprise, and 
drove them in with considerable loss. Presently however 
Agesilaus himself came up, and ordered his cavalry to 
charge, anxious to bring on a battle before the Persian in- 
fant]^ could arrive in the field. In efficiency, it appears, 
the !rersian cavalry was a full match for his cavalry, and 
in number apparently superior. But when he brought up 
his infantry, and caused his peltasts and younger hoplites 
to join the cavalry in a vigorous attack — victory soon de- 
clared on his side. The Persians were put to flight and 
many of them drowned in the Pakt61us. Their camp too 
was taken, with a valuable booty; including several camels, 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 17, 18 ; Xen. Agesil. i. 26, 27. 
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which Agesilaus afterwards took with him into Greece. 
This success ensured to him the unopposed mastery of all 
the territory round Sardis. He carried his ravages to the 
very gates of that city, plundering the gardens and orna- 
mented ground, proclaiming liberty to those within, and 
defying Tissaphernes to come out and fight. ^ 

The career of that timid and treacherous satrap now 
approached its close. The Persians in or near Artazerxdi 
Sardis loudly complained of him as leaving them canjes tis- 
undefended, from cowardice and anxiety lor his to be put 
own residence in Karia; while the court of Susa *« death, ^ 
was now aware that the powerful reinforcement ^dedYy '" 
which had been sent to him last year, intended Tithraustfti. 
to drive Agesilaus out of Asia, had been made to achieve 
absolutely nothing. To these grounds of just dissatisfac- 
tion was added a court-intrigue; to which, and to the 
agency of a person yet more worthless and cruel than him- 
self, Tissaphernes fell a victim. The Queen Mother Pary- 
satis had never forgiven him for having been one of the 
principal agents in the defeat and death of her son Cyrus. 
Her influence being now re-established over the mind of 
Artaxerxes, she took advantage of the existing discredit 
of the satrap to get an order sent down for his deposition 
and death. Tithraustes, the bearer of this order, seized 
him by stratagem at KoIosssb in Phrygia, while he was in 
the bath, and caused him to be beheaded. 2 

The mission of Tithraustes to Asia Minor was accom- 
panied by increased efforts on the part of Persia ^ ^ g^g 
for prosecuting the war against Sparta with 
vigour, by sea as well as by land; and also for fomenting 
the anti-Sjpartan movement which burst out into hostilities 
this year in Greece. At first, however, immediately after 
the death of Tissaphernes, Tithraustes endeavoured to 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 21-24 ; Xen. (iii. 9, 3) that the number of Fer- 

Agesil. i. 32, 33; Plutarch, Agesil. sian infantry in this battle was 

c 10. greater than bad ever been got 

Diodoms (ziy. 80) professes to together since the times of Darius 

describe this battle; but his des- and Xerxes. Whereas Xenophon 

eription is hardly to be reconciled expressly states that the Persian 

with that of Xenophon, which is infantry had not come up, and 

"better authority. Among other took no part in the battle, 

points of difference, Diodorus * Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 23 ; Dio- 

aifirms that the Persians had 50,000 dor. xiv. 80; Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 26. 
infantry ; and Pausanias also states 
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open negotiations with Agesilaus; who was in military 
possession of the country round Sardis, while that city it- 
jj self appears to have been occupied by Ariseus — 

tions be' probably the same Persian who had formerly 
tween the been general under Cyrus, and who had now 
andlgeS again revolted from Artaxerxes. * Tithraustes 
iau8-the took credit to the justice of the King for having 
Asia^Minor punished the late satrap; out of whose perfidy 
^o"*ii« *o (he affirmed) the war had arisen. He then 

each other. ^ j a •! • xi. xr* i a 

summoned Affesilaus, m the lung's name, to 
evacuate Asia, leaving tne Asiatic Greeks to pay their 
original tribute to Persia, but to enjoy complete autonomy, 
subject to that one condition. Had this proposition been 
accepted and executed, it would have secured these Greeks 
against Persian occupation or governors ; a much milder 
fate for them than that to which the Lacedaemonians had 
consented in their conventions with Tissaphernes sixteen 
years before, 2 and analogous to the position in which the 
Ohalkidians of Thrace had been placed with regard to 
Athens, under the peace of Nikias;^ subject to a fixed tri- 
bute, yet autonomous — with no other obligation or inter- 
ference. Agesilaus replied that he had no power to enter- 
tain such a proposition without the authorities at home, 
whom he accordingly sent to consult. But in the interim 
he was prevailed upon by Tithraustes to conclude an 
armistice for six months, and to move out of his satrapy 
into that of Phamabazus; receiving a contribution of thirty 
talents towards the temporary maintenance of the army. « 
These satraps generally acted more like independent or 
even hostile princes, than cooperating colleagues; one of 
the many causes of the weakness of the Persian empire. 

When Agesilaus had reached the neighbourhood of 
Kyme, on his march northward to the Hellespontine 
Phrygia, he received a despatch from home, placing the 
Spartan naval force in the Asiatic seas under his com- 
mand, as well as the land-force, and empowering him to 
name whomsoever he chose as acting admiral.^ For the 
first time since the battle of w^gospotami, the maritime 
empire of Sparta was beginning to be threatened, and in- 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 16, 25 ; iy. * Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 26 ; Diodor. 
1, 27. xiv. 80. i^oifi7)viaiouc dvo^dc. 

» Thttcyd. yiii. 18, 37, 58. * Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 27. 

• Thucyd. v. 18, 5. 
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creased efforts on her part were becoming requisite. Phar- 
nabazus, going up in person to the court of Artaxerxes, had 
by pressing representations obtained a large 
subsidy for fitting out a fleet in Cyprus and "*°* 
Phoenicia, to act under the Athenian admiral ^6™™©? °* 
Konon against the Lacedaemonians. * That action at 
officer — with a fleet of forty triremes, before spaJta-**** 
the equipment of the remainder was yet com- the Athe- 
plete — had advanced along the southern coast nJ,**! Si'ist- 
of Asia Minor to Kaunus, at the south-west- ed by 
em comer of the peninsula, on the frontier of fh 'pj^^nd 
Ejiria and Lykia. In this port he was besieged money, 
by the Lacedaemonian fleet of 1 20 triremes under a°fleet*of * 
Pharax. But a Persian reinforcement strength- eighty sail 
ened the fleet of Konon to eighty sail, and put ofKarik"*'* 
the place out of danger ; so that Pharax, desisting 
from the siege, retired to Rhodes. 

The neighbourhood of Konon, however, who was now 
with his fleet of eighty sail near the Chersonesus of Knidus, 
emboldened the Bhodians to revolt from Sparta. It was 
at Hhodes that the general detestation of the ^^ , 

T 1 • •1- 1 • Rhodes re- 

Lacedaemonian empire, disgraced m so many volts from 
different cities by the local Dekarchies and by *h® Spaxtan 
the Spartan harmosts, first manifested itself. Konon cap- 
And such was the ardour of the Rhodian popu- ^'^^^JJ^j^ 
lation, that their revolt took place while the co^V*et 
fleet of Pharax was (in part at least) actually »* Bhodes. 
in the harbour, and they drove him out of it. 2 Konon, 
whose secret encouragements had helped to excite this in- 
surrection, presently sailed to £.hodes with his fleet, and 
made the island his main station. It threw into his hands 
an unexpected advantage; for a numerous fleet of vessels 
arrived there shortly afterwards, sent by Nephereus the 
native king of Egypt (which was in revolt against the 
Persians) with marine stores and grain to the aid of the 
Lacedaemonians. Not having been apprised of the recent 
revolt, these vessels entered the harbour of Hhodes as if it 

' DIodor. xiv. 39; Justin, vi. 1. |xeTa too otoXoo Tcavxoc eU trjv 

* Diodor. xiv. 79. TdSioi 6e ix- «6Xiv. 

paX6vTec t6v tu)v IIsXoTcovvTjoitov Compare Androtion apud Pau- 

ot6Xov, aniaxTiavt dito AaxeSai|i.o- saniam, vi. 7, 2. 
vltt>v, nal t6v K6vu>va itpooeSi^avto 
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is appoint- 
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were still a Lacedeemonian island; and their cargoes were 
thus appropriated bv Konon and the Bhodians. ^ 

In recounting the various revolts of the dependencies 
of Athens which took place during the Pelopon^ 
nesian war, I had occasion to point out more 
than once that all of them took place not merely 
in the absence of any Athenian force, but even 
at the instigation (in most cases) of a present 
hostile force — by the contrivance of a local 
party — and without privity or previous consent 
of the bulk of the citizens. The present revolt of Bhodes, 
forming a remarkable contrast on all these points, occa- 
sioned the utmost surprise and indignation among the 
Lacedsemonians. They saw themselves about to enter 
upon a renewed maritime war, without that aid which 
they had reckoned on receiving from Egypt, and with 
aggravated uncertainty in respect to their dependencies 
and tribute. It was under this prospective anxiety that 
they took the step of nominating Agesilaus to the com- 
mand of the fleet as well as of the army, in order to ensure 
unity of operations ; ^ though a distinction of function, which 
they had hitherto set great value upon maintaining, was 
thus broken down — and though the two commands had 
never been united in any king before Agesilaus. ^ Pharax, 
the previous admiral, was recalled.^ 

^ut the violent displeasure of the Lacedaemonians 
against the revolted Bhodians was still better 
attested by another proceeding. Among all the 
great families at Khodes, none were more 
distinguished than the Diagoridse. Its members 
were not only generals and high political func- 
tionaries in their native island, but had attained 
even Pan-hellenic celebrity by an unparalleled 
series of victories at the Olympic and other 
great solemnities. Dorieus, a member of this 
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' Diodor. xiv. 79; Justin, (vi. 2) 
calls this native Egyptian king 
Hercynion. 

It seems to have been the uni- 
form practice, for the corn-ships 
coming from Egypt to Greece to 
halt at Rhodes (Demosthen. cent. 
Dionysodor. p. 1285: compare He- 
rodot. ii. 182). 



* Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 27. 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 10 ; Aristo- 
tel. Politic, ii. 6, 22. 

* The Lacedsemonian named 
Pharaz, mentioned by Theopompus 
(Fragm. 218. ed. Didot : compare 
Athenseus, zii. p. 586) as a profli- 
gate and extravagant person, • is 
more probably an officer who ser- 
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family, had gained the victory in the pankration at Olym- 
pia on three successive solemnities. He had obtained 
seven prizes in the Nemean, and eight in the Isthmian 
games. He had carried off the prize at one Pythian so- 
lenmity without a contest — no one daring to stand up 
against him in the fearful struggle of the pankration. As 
a Rhodian, while Rhodes was a subject-ally of Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war, he had been so pronounced 
in his attachment to Sparta as to draw on himself a sen- 
tence of banishment; upon which he had retired to Thurii, 
and had been active in hostility to Athens after the 
Syracusan catastrophe. Serving against her in ships fitted 
out at his own cost, he had been captured in 407 B.a by 
the Athenians and brought in as prisoner to Athens. By 
the received practice of war in that day, his life was for- 
feited; and over and above such practice, the name of 
Dorieus was peculiarly odious to the Athenians. But when 
they saw before the public assembly a captive enemy, of 
heroic lineage as well as of unrivalled athletic majesty and 
renown, their previous hatred was so overpowers! by 
sympathy and admiration, that they liberated him by 
public vote, and dismissed him unconditionally. ^ 

This interesting anecdote, which has already been 
related in my sixty-fourth chapter, is here again noticed 
as a contrast to the treatment which the same Dorieus 
now underwent from the Lacedaemonians. What he had 
been doing since, we do not know; but at the time when 
Rhodes now revolted from Sparta, he was not only absent 
&om the island, but actually in or near Peloponnesus. 
Such however was the wrath of the Lacedaemonians against 
Rhodians generally, that Dorieus was seized by their 
order, brought to Sparta, and there condemned and exe- 
cuted. ^ It seems hardly possible that he can have had 
any personal concern in the revolt. Had such been the 
fact, he would have been in the island — or would at least 
have taken care not to be within the reach of the Lace- 
daemonians when the revolt happened. Perhaps however 

yed under Dlonysias in Sicily and Compare a similar instance of 

Italy, abont forty years after the merciful dealing, on the part of 

revolt of Bhodes. The difference the Syracusan assembly, towards 

of time appears so great, that we the Sikel prince Duketian (Diodor. 

must probably suppose two diffe- zi. 92). 

rent men bearing the same name. ^ Pausanias, vi. 7| 3. 
> Xen. Hellen. i. 6, 19. 
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other members of the Diagoridse, his family, once so much 
attached to Sparta, may have taken part in it; for we 
know, by the example of the Thirty at Athens, that the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies and Spartan harmosts made them- 
selves quite as formidable to oligarchical as to demo- 
cratical politicians, and it is very conceivable that the 
DiagoridsB may have become less philo-Laconian in their 
politics. 

This extreme difference in the treatment of the same 
Sentiment ^^^^ ^Y Athens and by Sparta raises instructive 
of a muiti- reflections. It exhibits the difference both be- 
pare/wTth tween Athenian and Spartan sentiment, and 
that of in- between the sentiment of a multitude and that 
dividuais. ^£ ^ £g^^ rjij^^ grand and sacred personality of 

the Hieronike Dorieus, when exhibited to the senses of the 
Athenian multitude — the spectacle of a man in chains be- 
fore them, who had been proclaimed victor and crowned 
on so many solemn occasions before thelargest assemblages 
of Greeks ever brought together — produced an overwhehn- 
ing effect upon their emotions; sumcient not only to efface 
a strong pre-established antipathy founded on active past 
hostility, but to countervail a just cause of revenge, speak- 
ing in the language of that day. But the same appearance 
produced no effect at all on the Spartan Ephors and Senate; 
not sufficient even to hinder them from putting Dorieus to 
death, though he had given them no cause for antipathy 
or revenge, simply as a sort of retribution for the revolt 
of the island, i^ow this difference depended partly upon 
the difference between the sentiment of Athenians and 
Spartans, but partly also upon the difference between the 
sentiment of a multitude and that of a few. Had Dorieus 
been brought before a select judicial tribunal at Athens, 
instead of before the Athenian public assembly — or had 
the case been discussed before the assembly in his absence 
— he would have been probably condemned, conformably 
to usage, under the circumstances; but the vehement 
emotion worked by his presence upon the multitudinous 
spectators of the assembly, rendered such a course intoler- 
able to them. It has been common with historians of 
Athens to dwell upon the passions of the public assembly 
as if it were susceptible of excitement only in an angry or 
vindictive direction; whereas the truth is, and the example 
before us illustrates, that they were open-minded in one 
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direction as well as in another, and that the present 
emotion, whatever it might be, merciful or sympathetic as 
well as resentful, was intensified by the mere fact of 
multitude. And thus, where the established rule of 
procedure happened to be cruel, there was some chance of 
moving an Athenian assembly to mitigate it in a particular 
case, though the Spartan Ephors or Senate would be 
inexorable in carrying it out—if indeed they did not, as 
seems probable in the case of Dorieus, actually go beyond 
it in rigour. 

While Konon and the Bhodians were thus raising 
hostilities against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on ^ ^ ^^^ 
receiving at Kyme the news of his nomination jjVorta of 
to the double command, immediately despatched AgesiUus 
orders to the dependent maritime cities and Jj "Jj??®*** 

. 1 1 . . *^,i • J • J • *"® fleet — 

islands, requirmg the construction and equip- he names 
ment of new triremes. Such was the influence i*e'8»nder 
of Sparta, and so much did the local govern- 
ments rest upon its continuance, that these requisitions 
were zealously obeyed. Many leading men incurred con- 
siderable expense, from desire to acquire his favour; so 
that a fleet of 1 20 new triremes was ready by the ensuing 
year. Agesilaus, naming his brother-in-law Peisander to 
act as admiral, sent him to superintend the preparations; 
a brave young man, but destitute both of skill and ex- 
perience. 1 

Meanwhile he himself pursued his march (about the 
beginning of autumn^ towards the satrapy of operations 
Pharnabazus — Phrygia south and south-east of ofAgesUaua 
the Propontis. Under the active guidance of pharna- 
his new auxiliary Spithridates, he plundered i>az««. 
the country, capturing some towns, and reducing others to 
capitulate; with considerable advantage to his soldiers. 
Pharnabazus, having no sufficient army to hazard a battle 
in defence of his satrapy, concentrated all his force near 
his own residence at Daskylium, offering no opposition to 
the march of Agesilaus; who was induced by Spithridates 
to traverse Phrygia and enter Paphlagonia, in hopes of 
concluding an alliance with the Paphlagonian prince Otys. 
That prince, in nominal dependence on Persia, could muster 
the best cavalry in the Persian empire. But he had 
recently refused to obey an invitation from the court at 

^ Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 28, 29 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 10. 
VOL. IX. H 
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Sasa, and he now not only welcomed the appearance of 
Agesilaus, but concluded an alliance with him, strengthen- 
ing him with an auxiliary body of cavalry and peltasts. 
Anions to requite SpithridatSs for his services, and 
vehemently attached to nis son, the beautiful youth Mega- 
bates — Agesilaus persuaded Otys to marry the daughter 
of Spithridates. He even caused her to be conveyed by 
sea in a Lacedsemonian trireme — probably from Abydos, 
to SinopS. t 

Reinforced by thePaphlagonian auxiliaries, Agesilaus 
He lays prosecuted the war with augmented vigour 
waste the affainst the satrapy of Phamabazus. He now 

residence of ° i_ j xi. • t-t. -l j /• -rv i t 

the satrap, approached the neighbourhood of Daskylium, 
"d sur- the residence of the satrap himself, inherited 
camp— " from his father Phamakes, who had been satrap 
offence before him. This was a well-supplied country, 
ipithri-** full of rich villages, embellished with parks and 
datAs. gardens for the satrap's hunting and gratifica- 

tion: the sporting tastes of Xenophon lead him also to 
remark that there were plenty of birds for the fowler, with 
rivers full of fish. 2 In this agreeable region Agesilaus 
passed the winter. His soldiers, abundantly supplied with 
provisions, became so careless, and strangled with so much 
contempt of their enemy, that Pharnabazus, with a body 
of 400 cavalry and two scythed chariots, found an oppor- 
tunity of attacking 700 of them by surprise; driving them 
back with considerable loss, until Agesilaus came up to 
protect them with the hoplites. 

This partial misfortune, however, was speedily avenged. 
Fearful of being surrounded and captured, Pharnabazus 

> Xen. Hell en. iy. 1, 1-15. Xenophon (y. 6). and in Plutarch, 

The negotiation of this marriage Agesil. c. 11. 

by Agesilaus is detailed in a cu- In the retreat of the Ten Thou- 

rious and interesting manner by sand Greeks (fiye years before) 

Xenophon. His conversation with along the southern coast of the 

Otys took place in the presence Enxine, a Faphlagonian prince 

of the thirty Spartan counsellors, named Eorylas is mentioned (Xen. 

and probably in the presence of Anab. y. 6, 22; y. 6, 8). Whether 

Xenophon himself. there was more than one Paphla- 

The attachment of Agesilaus to gonian prince— or whether Otys was 

the youth Megabazus or Megaba- successor of Eorylas— we cannot 

tei, is marked in the Hellenica tell. 

(ir. 1, •-88)'but is more strongly * Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 16-33. 
brought oat in the Agesilaus of 
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refrained from occupying any fixed position. He hovered 
about the country, caiTying his valuable property along 
with him, and keeping his place of encampment as secret 
as he could. The watchful Spithridates, nevertheless, 
having obtained information that he was encamped for the 
night in the village of Kane, about 18 miles distant, 
Herippidas (one of the thirty Spartans) undertook a night- 
march with a detachment to surprise him. Two thousand 
Grecian hoplites, the like number of light-armed peltasts, 
and Spithridates with the Paphlagonian horse, were ap- 
pointed to accompany him. Though many of these soldiers 
took advantage of the darkness to evade attendance, the 
enterprise proved completely successful. The camp of 
Fharnabazus was surprised at break of day; his Mysian 
advanced guards were put to the sword, and he himself, 
with all his troops, was compelled to take flight with 
scarcely any resistance. All his stores, plate, and personal 
furniture, together with a large baggage-train and abun- 
dance of prisonei's, fell into the hands of the victors. As 
the Paphlagonians under Spithridates formed the cavalry 
of the victorious detachment, they naturally took more 
spoil and more prisoners than the infantry. They were 
proceeding to carry off their acquisitions, when Herippidas 
interfered and took everything away from them ; placing 
the entire spoil of every description under the charge of 
Grecian officers, to be sold by formal auction in a Grecian 
city; after which the proceeds were to be distributed or 
applied by public authority. The orders of Herippidas 
were conformable to the regular and systematic proceeding 
of Grecian officers; but SpitnridatSs and the Papnlagonians 
were probably justified by Asiatic practice in appropriat- 
ing that which they had themselves captured. Moreover,, 
the order, disagreeable in itself, was enforced against them 
with Lacedaemonian harshness of manner, i unaccompanied 
by any guarantee that they would be allowed, even at last, 
a fair share of the proceeds. Kesentinff the conduct of 
Herippidas as combining injury with insult, they deserted 
in the night, and fled to Sardis, where the Persian Ariseus 
was in actual revolt against the court of Susa. This was a 
serious loss, and still more serious chagrin, to Agesilaus. 
He was not only deprived of valuable auxiliary cavalry, 

« Flntarota, Agesil. c. 11. ictxp6c &v c^ctaotfjc twv xXaitivtuov, Ac 
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and of an enterprising Asiatic informant; but the report 
would be spread that he defrauded his Asiatic allies of 
their legitimate plunder, and others would thus be deterred 
from joining him. His personal sorrow too was aggravated 
by the departure of the youth Megabazus, who accompanied 
his father SpithridatSs to Sardis.^ 

It was towards the close of this winter that a personal 
Personal Conference took place between Agesilaus and 
conference Phamabazus, managed by the intervention of a 
Affestfaus Greek of Kyzikus named Apollophanes; who 
and Phar- was connected by ties of hospitality with both, 
nabazus. q^j^^ served to each as guarantee for the good 
faith of the other. We have from Xenophon, himself 
probably present, an interesting detail of this interview. 
Agesilaus accompanied by his thirty Spartan counsellors, 
being the first to arrive at the place of appointment, all 
of them sat down upon the grass to wait, presently came 
Fhamabazus, with splendid clothiug and retinue. TTi> 
attendants were beginning to spread fine carpets for him, 
when the satrap, observing how the Spartans were seated, 
felt ashamed of such a luxury for himself, and sat down on 
the grass by the side of Affesilaus. Having exchanged 
salutes, they next shook hands; after which rharnabazus, 
who as the older of the two had been the first to tender 
his riffht-hand, was also the first to open the conversation. 
Whether he spoke Greek well enough to dispense with the 
necessity of an interpreter, we are not informed. "Agesilaus 
(said he), I was the friend and ally of you Lacedaemonians 
while you were at war with Athens: 1 furnished you with 
money to strengthen your fleet, and fought with you 
myself ashore on horseback, chasing your enemies into the 
sea. You cannot charge me with ever having played you 
false, like Tissaphemes, either by word or deed. Y et after 
this behaviour, I am now reduced by you to such a con- 
dition, that I have not a dinner in my own territory, ex- 
cept by picking up your leavings, like the beasts of the 
field. I see the fine residences, parks, and hunting-grounds, 

> Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 27 ; Plutarch, and Megabazus cannot have occur- 

Agesil. c. 11. red on the departure of the latter, 

SIncQ the flight of Spithridatds but must belong to some other 

took place secretly by night, the occasion ; as indeed it seems to be 

scene which Plutarch asserts to represented by Xenophon (Agesil. 

have taken place between Agesilaus v. 4). 
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bequeathed to me by my father, which formed the charm 
of my life, cut up or burnt down by you. Is this the con- 
duct of men mindful of favours received, and eager to re- 
quite them? Pray answer me this question; for perhaps 
I have yet to learn what is holy and jusf 

The thirty Spai*tan counsellors were covered with 
shame by this emphatic appeal. They all held their peace; 
while Agesilaus, after a long pause, at length replied — 
^ou are aware, Phamabazus, that in Grecian cities, in* 
dividuals become private friends and guests of each other. 
Such guests, if the cities to which they belong go to war^ 
fight with each other, and sometimes by accident even kill 
each other, each in behalf of his respective city. So then 
it is that we, being at war with your king, are compelled 
to hold all his dominions as enemy's land. But in regard 
to you, we would pay any price to become your friends.. 
I do not invite you to accept us as masters, in place of 
your present master; I ask you to become our ally, and to 
enjoy your own property as a freeman — bowing before no 
man and acknowledging no master. Now freedom is ia 
itself a possession of the highest value. But this is not all. 
We do not call upon you to be a freeman, and yet poor. 
"We offer you our alliance, to acquire fresh territory, not 
for the king, but for yourself; by reducing those who are- 
now your fellow-slaves to become your subjects. Now tell 
me — if you thus continue a freeman and become rich, what 
can you want farther to make you a thoroughly pros- 
perous man?" 

"I will speak frankly to you in reply (said Phama- 
bazus). If the king shall send any other general, and put 
me under him, I shall willinffly become your friend and 
ally. But if he imposes the duty of command on me, bo 
strong is the point of honour, that I shall continue to 
make war upon you to the best of my power. Expect 
nothing else.*^ i 

Agesilaus, struck with this answer, took his hand and 
said — "Would that with such high-minded sentiments you 
could become our friend! At any rate, let me assure you 
of this — that I will immediately quit your territory; and 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 88. 'Ediv 6|i.tv u>c &v 6uvu)|i.oci fiptaxa. 

(A^vtoi lioi n^v >PX^^ icpoaxaTT^, Compare about 9iXoTi|iila, Hero- 

TotouTov Tt, u>c Coixc, 9iXoTt|i.la dot. iii. 68. 
evti, su ifi^ clficvai, 8ti icoXs|i.i^ou> 
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for the future, even should the war continue, I will respect 
"both you and all your property, as long as I can turn my 
arms against any other Persians." 

Here the conversation closed; Phamabazus mounted 
his horse, and rode away. His son by Parapita, however 
— at that time still a nandsome youth — lin^^ered behind, 
ran up to Agesilaus, and exclaimed — ^Asesilaus, I make 
you my guest." "I accept it with all my heart" — was the 
answer. ^Bemember me by this" — rejoined the young 
Persian — putting into the hands of Agesilaus the fine 
javelin wmch he carried. The latter immediately took off 
the ornamental trappings from the horse of his secretary 
IdsBus, and gave them as a return present, upon which the 
younff man rode away with them, and rejoined his father. & 

There is a touching interest and emphasis in this 
Priendghip interview as described by Xenophon, who here 
established breathes into his tame Hellenic chronicle some- 
AVesifaus thing of the romantic spirit of the Oyropeedia. 
and the son The pledges exchanged between Agesilaus and 
SL^l"'*" the son of Phamabazus were not forgotten by 
character of either. The latter — being in after-days im- 
Agesiiaus. poverished and driven into exile by his brother, 
during the absence of Phamabazus in Egypt — was com- 
pelled to take refuge in Greece; where Agesilaus provided 
him with protection and a home, and even went so far as 
to employ influence in favour of an Athenian youth, to 
whom the son of Phamabazus was attached. This Athenian 
youth had outgrown the age and size of the boy-runners 
in the Olympic stadium; nevertheless Agesilaus, by stre- 
nuous personal interference, overruled the reluctance of 
the Eleian judges, and prevailed upon them to admit him 
as a competitor with the other boys.* The stress laid by 
Xenophon upon this favour illustrates the tone of Grecian 
sentiment, and shows us the variety of objects which per- 
sonal ascendency was used to compass. Disinterested in 
regard to himself, Agesilaus was unscrupulous both in 
promoting the encroachments, and screening the injustices, 
of his friends. 3 The unfair privilege which he procured 
for this youth, though a small thing in itself, could hardly 
fail to offend a crowd of spectators familiar with the estab- 

1 Xen. Hellen. ir. 1, 29-41; Plut- ^icolyjotv, Sicudc &v 2i ixsivov tTxpi- 

■arch, Agesil. o. 18, 14; Xen. Gttv) tic to atdSiov iv 'OXufticif, |U- 

Agesil. iii. 6. Yiatoc u>y icaiiutv. 

* Xen. Hellen. It. 1, 40. Kavt* » Plutarch, Agesil. c. 6-18. 
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lished conditions of the stadianii and to ezpoie th« judges 
to severe censure. 

Quitting the satrapy of Fhamabasus — ^whieh was now 
pretty well exhausted, while the armistice con- , ^ ,^ 
eluded with TithraustSs must have expired — PronHsinf 
Agesilaus took up his camp near the temple of position 
Artemis, at Astyra in the plain of Thfibfi Cm •Jj^i^* 
the region commonly known as jEolis), near tne tions for 
Gulf of Elceus. He here employed himself in ij;^^-!?^. 
bringing together.an increased number of troops fort, of 
with a view to penetrate farther into the inte- ^/Jf y^JJJJj; 
rior of Asia Minor during the summer. B^cent ^d with Ms 
events had greatly increased the belief enter- f^J^ ^•" 
tained by the Asiatics in his superior strength; ^'•'"•^■* 
80 that he received propositions from various districts in 
the interior, inviting his presence, and expressing anxiety 
to throw off the Persian yoke. He sought also to compose 
the dissensions and misrule which had arisen out of the 
Xiysandrian Dekarchies in the Greco- Asiatic cities, avoid- 
ing as much as possible sharp inflictions of death or exile. 
How much he achieved in this direction, we cannot telli — 
nor can it have been possible, indeed, to achieve much, 
without dismissing the Spartan harmosts and lessening the 
political power of his own partisans; neither of which he did. 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating farther 
than ever into the interior, and for permanent conquest, if 
possible, of the western portion of Persian Asia. What 
he would have permanently accomplished towards this 
scheme, cannot be determined; for his aggressive march 
was suspended by a summons home, the reason of which 
will appear in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile Phamabazus had been called from his 
satrapy to go and take the command of the , ^ g^^ 
Persian fleet in Kilikia and the south of Asia * ' * 
Minor, in conjunction with Konon. Since the proceed- 
revolt of Khodes from the Lacedsemonians (in >**«" ®' ^°- 
the summer of the preceding year 395 b.c), that Command 
active Athenian had achieved nothing. The J' *^« 
burst of activity, produced by the first visit of a Jet-^Sii 
Phamabazus at the Persian court, had been ^f?®^**!. 
paralysed by the jealousies of the Persian com- Persian 
manders, reluctant to serve under a Greek — by «<>"*• 

» Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 41; Xen. c.U, 16; Isokratfts, Or. ▼.(Philipp.) 
Agesil. i. 35-38 ; Plutarch, Agesil. s. 100. 
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peculation of officers who embezzled the pay destined for 
the troops — by mutiny in the fleet from absence of pay — 
and by the many delays arising while the satraps, unwilling 
to spend their own revenues in the war, waited for orders 
and remittances from courts Hence Konon had been 
unable to make any efficient use of his fleet, during those 
months when the Lacedeemonian fleet was increased to 
nearly double its former number. At length he resolved 
— seemingly at the instigation of his countrymen at home^ 
as well as of Euagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and 
through the encouragement of Ktesias, one of the Grecian 
physicians resident at the Persian court — on going himself 
mto the interior to communicate personally with Artaxer- 
xSs. Landing on the Elilikian coast, he crossed by land 
to Thapsacus on the Euphrates (as the Cyreian army had 
marched), from whence he sailed down the river in a boat 
to Babylon. It appears that he did not see Artaxerxes, 
from repugnance to that ceremony of prostration which 
was required from all who approached the royal person. 
But his messages, transmitted through Ktesias and others 
— ^with his confident engagement to put down the maritime 
empire of Sparta and counteract the projects of Agesilaus, 
if the Persian forces and money were put into efficient 
action — produced a powerfid effect on the mind of the 
monarch; who doubtless was not merely alarmed at the 
formidable position of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, but also 
hated the LAcedeemonians as main agents in the aggressive 
enterprise of Cyrus. Artaxerxes not only approved his 
views, but made to him a large grant of money, and trans- 
mitted peremptory orders to the coast that his officers 
should be active in prosecuting the maritime war. 

' CompaTe Diodor. xr. 41 ad fin. ; lampds, an eminent citizen and 

and Tbnoyd. viii. 46. trierarcb of Athens, must have been 

* Isokratds (Or. viii. de Pace, b. one of the companions of Konon 

82) allndes to "many embassies" as in this mission. He is mentioned 

haring been sent by Athens to in an oration of Lysias as having 

the king of Persia, to protest received from the Qreat King a 

against the Lacedaemonian domi- present of a golden drinking-bowl 

nion. But this mission of Konon or f i^Xt] ; and I do not know on 

if the only one which we can what other occasion be can hare 

Tnitj, prior to the battle of received it, except in this embassy 

Knidm. (Lysias, Or. xiz. De Bonis Aristoph. 

ProbaUj Demui the son of Pyri- s. 27> 
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What was of still greater moment, Konon was per- 
mitted to name any Persian whom he chose, Pharna- 
as admiral jointly with himself. It was by his bazus is 
choice that Phamabazus was called from his STi^uo^nt- 
satrapy, and ordered to act jointly as commander ly with 
of the fleet. This satrap, the bravest and most ^o*^o°- 
straightforward among all the Persian grandees, and just 
now smarting with resentment at the devastation of his 
satrapy 1 by Agesilaus, cooperated heartily with Konon. 
A powerful fleet, partly Phoenician, partly Athenian or 
Ghrecian, was soon equipped, sujperior in number even to 
the newly-organized Lacedaemoman fleet under Peisander.^ 
Euagoras, prince of Salamis in Cyprus, 3 not only provided 
many triremes, but served himself personally on board. 

It was about the month of July, 394 b.c, that Phama- 
bazus and Konon brought their united fleet to the south- 
western comer of Asia Minor; first probably to the friendly 
island of Rhodes, next ofPLoryma^ and the mountain called 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 6. It would appear that Ktesias 

• The measures of Konon and the physician obtained about this 

the transactions preceding the time permission to quit the court 

battle of Knidus, are very imper- of Persia, and come back to 

fectly known to us ; but we may Greece. Perhaps he may have been 

gather them generally from Dio- induced (like Demokddds of Kroton 

dorus, ziv. 81 ; Justin, vi. 3, 4 ; 120 years before) to promote the 

Oomelius Kepos, Yit. Gonon. c. 2, views of Konon in order to get 

8 ; KtesisB Fragment, o. 62, 63, ed. for himself this permission. 

BShr. In the meagre abstract of Etesias 

Isokratfts (Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) i. given by Photius (o. 63) mention 

166: compare Orat. ix. (Euagor.) is made of some Lacedsemonian 

8. 77) speaks loosely as to the du- envoys who were now going up 

ration of time that the Persian to the Persian court, and were 

fleet remained blocked up by the watched or detained on the way. 

Iiacedsemonians before Konon oh- This mission can hardly have taken 

tained his final and vigorous orders place before the battle ofKnidus; 

from Artaxerzds, unless we are to for then Agesilaus was in the full 

understand his three years as re- tide of success, and contemplating 

ferring to the first news of outfit the largest plans of aggression 

of ships of war in Pbcenicia, brought against Persia. It must have taken 

to Sparta by Hdrodas, as Schneider place, I presume, after the battle, 

understands them ; and even then ' Isokratds, Or. is. (Euagoras) s. 

the statement that the Persian fleet 67. E6aY6pou Si a6T6v xs napa- 

remained noXiopxoopisvov for all a^bvTOc, xol t^« Suvifteux t^v 

this time would be much exagge- kIsIottiv icapaaxsudaovTO^. Compare 

rated. Allowing for exaggeration, s. 83 of the same oration. Compare 

however, Isokratds coincides gene- Pausanias, i. 3, 1. 

rally with the authorities above * Diodor. xiv. 83. Stixpifiov ictpl 

noticed. Au>pu|jLa x^t Xtpoovi^oou. 
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Dorion on the peninsula of Knidus.^ Peisander, with the 
fleet of Sparta and her allies, sailed out from 
Battle of ^I^dus to meet them, and both parties prepared 
Knidus— for a battle. The numbers of the Lacedsemo- 
defbat^of 1^1*^8 are reported by Diodorus eighty-five 
the Lace- triremes; those of Konon and Phamabazus at 
flJS^**'' above ninety. But Xenophon, without par- 
death of ticularising the number on either side, seems 
th^ admfrai ^® intimate the disparity as far greater; stating 
that the entire fleet of Peisander was consider- 
ably inferior even to the Grecian division under Konon, 
without reckoning the Phoenician ships under Phama- 
bazus. > In spite of such inferiority, Peisander did not 
shrink from the encounter. Though a young man without 
military skill, he possessed a full measure of Spartan 
courage and pride; moreover— since the Spartan maritime 
empire was only maintained by the assumed superiority of 
his fleet — had he confessed himself too weak to fight, his 
enemies would have gone unopposed round the islands to 
excite revolt. Accordingly he sailed forth from the harbour 
of Knidus. But when the two fleets were ranged to op- 
posite to each other, and the battle was about to commence 
— so manifest and alarming was the superiority of the 
Athenians and Persians^ that his Asiatic allies on the left 
division, noway hearty in the cause, fled almost without 
striking a blow. Under such discouraging circumstances, 
he nevertheless led his fleet into action with the greatest 
valour. But his trireme was overwhelmed by numbers, 
broken in various places by the beaks of the enemy's ships, 
and forced back upon the land, together with a large por- 
tion of his fleet. Many of the crews jumped out and got 
to land, abandoning their triremes to the conquerors. 
Peisander too might have escaped in the same way; but 
disdaining either to survive his defeat or to quit his ship, 

It is hardly necessary to remark, * Xen. Hellen. iy. S, 12. <I>apvd- 

that the word CheraoneaiM here fiatCovi vauap]^6v SvTot, ^6y rai^ Oot* 

(and in xiv. 80) does not mean vlaaatc clvat. K6v(i>ya 6i, ih *£XXi]- 

the peninsula of Thrace commonly vix6v ixovxa, xexa/dai l(Aicp098cv 

known by that name, forming the a^rou. 'AvxticapatTa^afxcvou 8i xou 

European side of the Hellespont ncta^vSpou, xal ic o Xu i X a x x 6 vu>v 

—but the peninsula on which aOxtp xu>v vcu)v (pavst9U>v xu>v 

Knidus is situated. a6xoO xou picxa K6v(uvo<*£X- 

' Fausan. vi. 8, 6. ncpl Kvlfiov Xif]vixou,&c. 
xal Sooc t6 Aibptov 6vo(AaC6fiityov. 
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fell gallantly fighting aboard. The victory of Konon and 
Fharnabazus was complete. More than half of the Spartan 
ships was either captured or destroyed, though the neigh- 
bourhood of the land enabled a large proportion of the 
crews to escape to Knidus, so that no great number of 
prisoners were taken. ^ Among the allies of Sparta, the 
chief loss of course fell upon those who were most attached 
to her cause; the disaffected or lukewarm were those who 
escaped by flight at the beginning. 

Such was the memorable triumph of Konon at Ejiidas; 
the reversal of that ofLysander at^gospotami b.o. soi. 
eleven years before. Its important effects will -A-ugust i^. 
be recounted in the coming chapter. 

iXen. Hell en. iv. S, 10-14 ; Diodor. ziy. 83; Cornelius Nepof, 
€onon, o. 4; Justin, vi. 3. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

FROM THE BATTLE OP KNIDUS TO THE REBUILDING 
OP THE LONG WALLS OP ATHENS. 

ELaying in my last chapter carried the series of Asiatic 
War in events down to the battle of Knidus, in the 
Oentrai beginning of August, b.c. 394, at which period 
agafnst war was already raging on the other side of the 
Sparta-- iEJcean, in Greece Proper — I now take up the 

called the ii_°ji» , e '^•j i.i.T 

Oorinthian thread of events from a period somewhat earlier^ 
War. to show how this last-mentioned war, commonly 

called the Corinthian War, began. 

At the accession of Agesilaus to the throne, in 398 b.c.^ 
Beiations the power of Sparta throughout all Greece from 
with^th'* Laconia to Thessaly, was greater than it had 
neigh- ever been, and greater than any Grecian state 

bouring had ever enjoyed before. The burden of the 
with her long War against Athens she had borne in far 
allies after Jess proportion than her allies; its fruits she 
»ion*of*'' had reaped exclusively for herself. There pre- 
Agesilaus. yailed consequently among her allies a general 
aniong the discontent, which Thebes as well as Corinth 
allies. manifested by refusing to take part in the recent 

expeditions; either of Fausanias against Thrasybulus and 
the Athenian exiles in Feiraeus — or of ALgis against the 
Eleians — or of Agesilaus against the Fersians in Asia 
Minor. The Eleians were completely humbled by the in- 
vasions of Agis. All the other cities in Feloponnesus^ 
from apprehension, from ancient habit, and from being 
governed by oligarchies who leaned on Sparta for support, 
were obedient to her authority — with the single exception 
of Argos, which remained, as before, neutral and quiet^ 
though in sentiment unfriendly. Athens was a simple 
unit m the catalogue of Spartan allies, furnishing her con- 
tingent, like the rest, to be commanded by the xenagus — 
or officer sent from Sparta for the special purpose of com- 
manding such foreign contingents. 

In the northern regions of Greece, the advance of 
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Spartan power is yet more remarkable. Looking back to 
the year 419 b.c. (about two years after the peace of Nikias), 
Sparta had been so unable to protect her colony of Hera- 
kleia, in Trachis on the Maliac Gulf, near the Great 
strait of Thermopylae, that the Boeotians were power of 
obliged to send a garrison thither, in order to stitching 

?revent it from falling into the hands of Athens, even to 
'hey even went so far as to dismiss the Lace- Greece— 
daemonian harmost.^ In the winter of 409-408 state of 
B.C., another disaster had happened atHerakleia, ^®'»^^®^*' 
in which the Lacedaemonian harmost was slain. 2 But about 
399 B.C., we find Sparta exercising an energetic ascendency 
at Herakleia, and even making that place a central post 
for keeping down the people in the neighbourhood of 
Mount CBta and a portion of Thessaly. Herippidas the 
Lacedaemonian was sent thither to repress some factious 
movements, with a force sufficient to enable him to overawe 
the public assemblv, to seize the obnoxious party in the 
place, and to put them to death, 500 in number, outside of 
the gates. 3 Carrying his arms farther against the (Etaeans 
and Trachinians in tne neighbourhood, who had been long 
at variance with the Laconian colonists at Herakleia, he 
expelled them from their abodes, and forced them to 
migrate with their wives and children into Thessaly.* 
Hence the Lacedaemonians were enabled to extent their 
influence into parts of Thessaly, and to place a harmost 
with a garrison in Pharsalus, resting upon Herakleia as a 
basis — which thus became a position of extraordinary im- 
portance for their dominion over the northern regions. 

With the real power of Sparta thus greatly augmented 
on land, in addition to her vast empire at sea, Growing 
bringing its ample influx of tribute — and among disposition 
cities who had not merely long recognised her \o hoatiiuy 
as leader, but had never recognised any one against 
else — it required an unusual stimulus to raise wh* n*8he 
any formidable hostile combination against her, becomes 
notwithstanding a large spread of disaffection Jhf *war *° 
and antipathy. The stimulus came from Persia, against 
from whose treasures the means had been before ■^®"^*' 

' Thucyd. v. 62. 81. xouc Tpoxtviou? yeuYovxac ix 

* Xen. Hellen. i. 2, 18. tu>v KaTpiScov bico AaxtSaifxoviwv, 

* Diodor. xiy. 38 ; Poly sen. ii. 21. &c. 

* Siodorus^ ul sup. : compare xiy. 
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famished to Sparta herself for subduing Athens. The 
news that a formidable navy was fitting out in FhoBnicia, 
which had prompted the expedition of Agesilaus in the 
spring of 396 B.C., was doubtless circulated and heard with 
satisfaction among the Grecian cities unfriendly to Sparta; 
and the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens to take 
service under that prince — aggravated in the case of the 
Thebans by a positive offence given to him on the occasion 
of his sacrifice at Aulis — was enough to warn Sparta of 
the dangerous sentiments and tendencies by which she was 
surrounded near home. 

It was upon these tendencies that the positive instiga- 
tions and promises of Persia were brought to 
The satrap ^®*r, in the course of the following year; and 
Tithraastfis uot merely promises, but pecuniary supplies, 
envoy *with ^^^ uews 01 revived naval warfare threatening 
money into the insular dominion of Sparta. Tithraustes, 
n«hTup*° *^® ^®^ satrap who had put to death and 
war against succeeded Tissaphemes, had no sooner con- 
Sparta-his cludcd the armistico mentioned above, and pre- 

success at .i -i a •^ l i • • . 

Thebes, vailed upou Agesilaus to remove his army into 
Corinth, ^ho satrapv of Phamabazus, than he employed 

and Argos. .. ^'^ r i • jt • xfi x 

active measures for kindling war against Sparta 
in Greece, in order to create a necessity for the recall of 
Agesilaus out of Asia. He sent a £,hodian named Timo- 
krates into Greece, as envoy to the cities most unfriendly 
to the Lacedaemonians, with a sum of fifty talents; i direct- 
ing him to employ this money in gaining over the leading 
men in these cities, and to exchange solemn oaths of alliance 
and aid with Persia, for common hostility against Sparta. 
The island of £,hodes, having just revolted from the Spar- 
tan dominion, had admitted Konon with the Persian fleet 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 1. n^fnicti is, if by giving it he could procure 

TtfxoxpdTTjv *P6Siov i< X7f* *£XXd$at from various leading Greeks sutfi- 

So&c XP^'^^^ ic iccvn^xovta xdXavxa cient assurances and guarantees 

dpyupiou, xalxeXeu8iic8tpaaQat, iciaxa that they would raise war against 

Ta (neYiaxa Xa^xf^dyovxa, $i66vai xoI< Sparta. As this was a matter more 

itpoeaxTjxdaiv «y xaic iciXcaiv, s^p* or less doubtful, Timokratds if 

(p xe noXsfxov i^oiosiv icp6c Aaxs- ordered to try to give the money 

dai[Aoviouc> for this purpose. Though the oon> 

Timokratds is ordered to give struction of icstpaa9ai couples it 

the money; yet not absolutely^ with 8ifi6vai, the sense of the word 

but only on a certain condition, more properly belongs to c^olottv 

in case he should find that such — which designates the purpose to 

condition could be realised: that be accomplished. 
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(as I have mentioned in the last chapter), so that probably 
the £.hodian envoy was on a mission to Tithraustes on 
behalf of his countrymen. He was an appropriate envoy 
on this occasion, as having an animated interest in raising 
up new enemies to Sparta, and as being hearty in stirring 
up among the Thebans and Corinthians the same spirit 
which had led to the revolt of Bhodes. The effect which 
that revolt produced in alarming and exasperating the 
Spartans, has been already noticed; and we may fairly 
presume that its effect on the other side, in encouraging 
their Grecian enemies, was considerable. TimokratSs 
visited Thebes, Corinth, and Ar^os, distributing his funds. 
He concluded engagements, on behalf of the satrap, with 
various leading men in each, putting them into communi- 
cation with each other; Ismenias, Androkleidas, and others 
in Thebes — Timolaus and Polyanthes at Corinth — Kylon 
and others at Argos. It appears that he did not visit 
Athens; at least Xenophon expressly says that none of his 
money went there. The working of this mission — coupled^ 
we must recollect, with the renewed naval warfare on the 
coast of Asia, and the promise of a Persian fleet against 
that of Sparta — was soon felt in the more pronounced 
manifestation of anti-Laconian sentiments in these various 
cities, and in the commencement of attempts to establish 
alliance between them. ^ 

With that Laconian bias which pervades his Hellenica,. 
Xenophon represents the coming war against ^te Persian 
Sparta as if it had been brought about mainly by money did 
these bribes from Persia to the leading men in Joitfuty** 
these various cities. I have stated on more than against 
one occasion, that the average public morality ^^*2y ^"*^ 
of Grecian individual politicians, in Sparta, brought out 
Athens, and other cities, was not such as to ^as^pre-*^** 
exclude personal corruption; that it required a existing, 
morality higher than the average, when such conlan^sen- 
temptation was resisted — and a morality con- timent of 
siderably higher than the average, if it were Xenophon. 
systematically resisted, and for a long life, as by Periklea 
and Nikias. There would be nothing therefore surprising,, 
if Ismenias and the rest had received bribes under the 
circumstances here mentioned. But it appears highly 
improbable that the money given by Ttmokrates could have 

> Xen. Hellon. iii. 5, 2; Pausan. iii. 9, 4; Plutarch, Artaxexxds, o. 2C\ 
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been a bribe; that is, given privately and for the separate 
ase of these leaders. It was furnished for the promotion 
of a certain public object, which could not be accomplished 
without heavy disbursements; it was analogous to that 
sum of thirty talents which (as Xenophon himself tells us) 
Tithraustes had just given to Agesilaus, as an inducement 
to carry away his army into the satrapy of Fharnabazus 
(not as a present for the private purse of the Spartan king, 
but as a contribution to the wants of the army i), or to that 
which the satrap Tiribazus gave to Antalkidas afterwards, 2 
also for public objects. Xenophon affirms, that Ismenias 
and the rest, having received these presents from Timo- 
krates, accused the Lacedemonians, and rendered them 
odious — each in his respective city. 3 But it is certain, from 
his own showing, that the hatred towards them existed in 
these cities, before the arrival of Timokrates. In Argos, 
such hatred was of old standing; in Corinth and Thebes, 
though kindled only since the close of the war, it was not 
the less pronounced. Moreover Xenophon himself informs 
us, that the Athenians, though they received none of the 
money, 4 were quite as ready for war as the other cities. 
If we therefore admit his statement as a matter of fact, 
that Timokrates gave private presents to various leading 
politicians, which is by no means improbable — we must 
dissent from the explanatory use which he makes of this 
fact, by setting it out prominently as the cause of the war. 
What these leading men would find it difficult to raise, was, 
not hatred of Sparta, but confidence and courage to brave 
the power of Sparta. And for this purpose the mission 
of Timokrates would be a valuable aid, by conveying 
assurances of Persian cooperation and support against 
Sparta. He must have been produced publicly either be- 
fore the people, the Senate, or at least the great body of 
the anti-Iiaconian party in each city. And the money 
which he brought with him, though a portion of it may 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 26. * Xenophon, ut sup. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 16. Fausanias (iii. 9, 4) names some 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 2. Oi piiv Athenians as having received part 
^7) SeqajjLevoi to ^pi^jxaxa ec; ti^ of the money. So Plutarch also, 
olxsiac itoXtic 6UPaXXov touc Aaxt- »n general terms (Agesil. o. 16). 
{ai[Aovlou^' inel 6s taOrac ec (aioo^ Diodorus mentions nothing re- 
o(6TU)y npoi^Yayov, ouvlarasav xal specting either the mission or the 
Ta« fxsYioTac ic6Xsic npoc dXXi^Xac. presents of Timokratds. 
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have gone in private presents, would serve to this party as 
the best warrant for the sincerity of the satrap. 

Whatever negotiations may have been in progress be- 
tween the cities visited by Timokrates, no union war 
had been brought about between them when between 
the war, kindled by an accident, broke out as a Thebes— °^ 
"Boeotian War," i between Thebes and Sparta the Bneo- 
separately. Between the Opuntian Lokrians ***** ^*'' 
and the Phokians, north of Boeotia, there was a strip of 
disputed borderland; respecting which the Phokians, im- 
puting wrongful encroachment to the Lokrians, invaded 
their territory. The Lokrians, allied with Thebes, entreated 
her protection; upon which a body of Boeotians invaded 
Phokis; while the Phokians on their side threw themselves 
upon Lacedsemon, invoking her aid against Thebes. 2 "The 
Lacedaemonians (says Xenophon) were delighted to get a 
pretence for making war against the Thebans — having 
been long angry with them on several different grounds. 
They thought that the present was an excellent time for 
marching against them, and putting down their insolence ; 
since Agesilaus was in full success in Asia, and there was 
no other war to embarrass them in Greece." ^ The various 

* Il6Xe|xocBoiu>Tix6c (Diodor. xiv. to tbe war between the Phokians 
81). and the Thebans; for abont the 

* Xenophon (Hellen. iii. 6, 3) Lokrians he says nothing (xiy. 81). 
says — and Pausanias (iii. 9, 4) The subsequent events, as re- 
foUowshim — that the Theban lead, counted hy Xenophon himself, 
ers, wishing to bring about a war show that the Spartans were not 
with Sparta, and knowing that only ready in point of force, but 
Sparta would not begin it, pur- eager in regard to will, to go to 
posely incited the Lokrians to en- war with the Thebans; while the 
croach upon this disputed border, latter were not at all ready to go 
in order that the Phokians to war with Sparta. They had not 
might resent it, and that thus a a single ally ; for their application 
war might be lighted up. I have to Athens, in itself doubtful, was 
little hesitation in rejecting this not made until after Sparta had 
rersion, which I conceive to have declared war against them, 
arisen from Xenophon's pbilo-La- ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 5. Oi jxav- 
conian and miso-Theban tend- Tot AaxeSsifxiviot aa [acvo t SXaf)ov 
ency, and in believing that the Tcpci^aaiv axpaTsOstv eicl touc 
fight between the Lokrians and OYjtialouct icd Xai 6 py tC^fJ^cvo.i 
Phokians, as well as that between auToic, t»jc ts dvTiXy/^*£io« t^« too 
the Phokians and Thebans, arose 'AnoXXcovo; 6sxdT7)Q ev AexeXeia, xol 
without any design on the part of xou cnl tov Flsipatid (ilt) eBsX^oai 
the latter to provoke Sparta. So dxoXou9^oai* ^'tiu>vto 8' auxouCf xotl 
Diodorus recounts it, in reference Koptv6lou( iceiaai y.ii ouaTpaxtuctv. 

VOL. IX. I 
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grounds on which the Lacedaemonians rested their dis- 
pleasure against Thebes, begin from a time immediately 
succeeding the close of the war against Athens, and the 
sentiment was now both established and vehement. It 
was they who now began the Boeotian war; not the The* 
bans, nor the bribes brouffht by Timokrates. 

The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had before 
. instigated the expedition of Agesilaus across 

rations o^^~ the ^geau, and who had long hated the The* 
Sp«ft» bans — was amonff the foremost advisers of the 

iSnotiV^ expedition now decreed by the Ephors against 
iiysander is Thebes, * as well as the chief commander ap- 
from He-*^ pointed to carry it into execution. He was 
S''^*** th*^ dispatched with a small force to act on the north 
ward^' of BcBotia. He was directed to start from 
Fausanias Herakleia, the centre of Lacedaemonian in* 
an^anny" fluonce in thoso rogious — to muster the Hera* 
from Pe- kleotsy together with the various dependent 
oponnesus. pQpui^^iQng jj^ ^q neighbourhood of (Eta, 

(Etaeans, Malians, ^nianes, &c. — to march towards Bceotia^ 
taking up the Fhokians in his way — and to attack Haliar* 
tus. Under the walls of this town King Fausanias engaged 
to meet him on a given day, with the native Lacedaemonian 
force and the Feloponnesian allies. For this purpose, 
having obtained favourable border sacrifices, he marched 
forth to Tegea, and there employed himself in collecting 
the allied contingents from Feloponnesus.^ But the allies 
generally were tardy and reluctant in the cause; while 
the Corinthians withheld all concurrence and support,^ 
though neither did they make any manifestation m favour 
of Thebes. 

'Avt|xi{tviQaxoNTo H xat, u>c Suovx* iv dealing and established sentiment 

A6Xi8i t6v 'A7T]9lXaov o6x sta>v, xal between Sparta and Thebes— refutes 

.Toi TcGupiiva Updi tuc l^pi^'ocv dic6 xou his allegation, that it was the bri- 

Pu>{tou' xotl Stt 066' clc T1QV 'Aolotv bes brought by Timokrates to the 

ouvsaTpd-ceuov 'A77]oiXd<p. 'EXo^U leading Thebans which first blew 

CovTo 6g xal xaX6v eTvoct tou i^dyeiv up the hatred against Sparta ; and 

sTpaTtdv in' auiouc, xai icotuaati t^c shows farther, that Sparta did not 

c( auTOoc u3psu>c* xa tt fdp cv t^ need any circuitous manoeuyres of 

'Affta xaXu>c o^iatv lx*^^> xparouvtoc the Thebans, to furnish her with 

'AyrjoiXdou, xal iv x'^ *£XXdfiioufitva a pretext for going to war. 

dXXov n6Xs(xov ep.TCoStuv a^iatv eivat. * Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28. 

Compare yii. 1, 34. * Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 6, 7. 

The description here given by ' Xen> Hellen. iii. 6, 23. 

Xenophon himself— of the past The conduct of the Corinthians 
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Finding themselves thus exposed to a formidable 
attack on two sides, from Sparta at the height ^^ 
of her power, and from a Spartan officer of Thebans 
known ability — being moreover at the same W^^ *®f 
time without a single ally — the Thebans resolved aid— re- 
to entreat succour from Athens. A Theban markabie 
embassy to Athens for any purpose, and es- the altered 
pecially for this purpose, was itself among the sentiment 
strongest marks of the revolution which had 
taken place in Grecian politics. The antipathy between 
the two cities had been so long and virulent, that the 
Thebans, at the close of the war, had endeavoured to in- 
duce Sparta to root out the Athenian population. Their 
conduct subsequently had been favourable and sympathi- 
sing towards Thrasybulus in his struggle against the Thirty, 
ana that leader had testified his gratitude by dedicating 
statues in the Theban Herakleion.i But it was by no 
means clear that Athens would feel herself called upon, 
either by policy or by sentiment, to assist them in the 
present emergency; at a moment when she had no Long 
Walls, no fortifications at Feirseus, no ships, nor any pro- 
tection against the Spartan maritime power. 

It was not until Fausanias and Lysander were both 
actually engaged in mustering their forces, that g e h of 
the Thebans sent to address the Athenian the^ Tbeban 
assembly. The speech of the Theban envoy JJJheL** 
sets forth strikingly the case against Sparta as 
it then stood. Disclaiming all concurrence with thai 
former Theban deputy, who, without any instructions, had 
t«ken on himself to propose, in the Spartan assembly of 
allies, extreme seventy towards the conquered Athenians 
— he reminded the Athenians that Thebes had by unanim- 
ous voice declined obeying the summons of the Spartans, 
to aid in the march against Thrasybulus and the ^reirseus; 
and that this was the first cause of the anger of the Spar- 
tans against her. On that eround then, he appealed to the 
gratitude of democratical Athens against the Lacedsemo- 
nians. But he likewise invoked against them, with yet 
greater confidence, the aid of oligarchical Athens — or of 
those who at that time had stood opposed to Thrasybulus 
and the Peirseus; for it was Sparta who, after having first 

liere contributes again to refate tbe effect of tbe bribes of Timo- 
tbe assertion of Xenopbon about kratfts. ' Pausanias^ ix. 11, 4. 

l2 
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set Up the oligarchy at Athens, had afterwards refused to 
sustain it, and left its partisans to the generosity of their 
democratical opponents, by whom alone they were saved 
harmless J Of course Athens was eager, if possible (so he 

E resumed), to regain her lost empire; and in this enterprise 
e tendered the cordial aid of Thebes as an ally. He 
pointed out that it was by no means an impracticable 
enterprise; looking to the universal hatred which Sparta 
had now drawn upon herself, not less on the part of ancient 
allies than of prior enemies. The Athenians knew by ex- 
perience that Thebes could be formidable as a foe: she 
would now show that she could be yet more effective as a 
friend, if the Athenians would interfere to rescue her. 
Moreover, she was now about to fight, not for Syracusans 
or Asiatics, but for her own preservation and dignity. 
"We hesitate not to affirm, men of Athens (concluded the 
Theban speaker), that what we are now invoking at your 
hands is a greater benefit to you than it is to ourselves." 2 
Eight years had now elapsed since the archonship of 
i*ic 1 Eukleides and the renovation of the democracy 
feeling at after the crushing visitation of the Thirty. Yet 
"^^^d'^ff' t ^® ™*y ®®®' from the important and well-turned 
of ^he ' allusion of the Theban speaker to the oligarch- 
amnesty jcal portion of the assemblv,that the two parties 

after the ,.■,, *. j . . • " j* x- • i. j 

expulsion BtiU stood in a Certain measure distmsuisneci. 
of the Enfeebled as Athens had been left by the war, 

*' ^' she had never since been called upon to take 

any decisive and emphatic vote on a question of foreign 
policy; and much now turned upon the temper of the oli- 
garchical minority, which might well be conceived likely to 
play a party-game and speculate upon Spartan countenance. 
But the comprehensive amnesty decreed on the reestablish- 
ment of the democratical constitution — and the wise and 
generous forbearance with which it had been carried out, 
in spite of the most torturing recollections — were now 
found to have produced their fruits. Majority and mino- 
rity — democrats and oligarchs — were seen confounded in 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 9. {jievoi noXX^ Suvdfxei, u)« Ofxiv ou}i- 

DoXu 6' exi (xaXXov d^iou|xsv, Sffoi |J<«X^^) icapsfioaav Ofxo? t<J) 7cX^9ei* 

TU)v tv affTEi sYSvsode, npo96(j,tjoc eitl ujots t6 (liv sit ix6lvoi<; elvai, dito- 

TO'j? Aax68oti|jLOviou« U<ai. 'Exeivot XcbXoxs, 6 5i 5^[xO(; oOxoal o|i,ac 

Tfop, xataaTTQffavTSc WM-^c e« 6XiYap- lou>os. 

Xiav xol ic I^Opav T<i» Srijiy, a(pix6- » Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 9, 16. 
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one unanimous and hearty vote to lend assistance to Thebes, 
in spite of all risk from hostility with Sparta. We cannot 
indeed doubt that this vote was considerably influenced 
also by the revolt of Rhodes, by the re-appearance of Ko- 
non with a fleet in the Asiatic seas, and by private commu- 
nications from that commander intimatiog his hope of 
acting triumphantly against the maritime empire of Sparta, 
through enlarged aid from Persia. The vote had thus a 
double meaning. It proclaimed not merely the restored 
harmony between democrats and oligarchs at Athens, but 
also their common resolution to break the chain by which 
they were held as mere satellites and units in the regiment 
of Spartan allies, and to work out anew the old traditions 
of Athens as a self-acting and primary power, at least — if 
not once again an imperial power. The vote proclaimed 
a renovated life in Athens. Its boldness, under the existing 
weakness of the city, is extolled two generations afterwards 
by Demosthenes, i 

After having heard the Theban orator (we are told 
even by the philo-Laconian Xenophon2), "very „ 
many Athenian citizens rose and spoke in support vote of the 
of his prayer, and the whole assembly with one Athenians 
accord voted to grant it.^ Thrasybulus proposed Thebes 
the resolution, and communicated it to the Theban S*^***"** 
envoys. He told them that Athens knew well ^*' ** 
the risk which she was incurring while Peirseus was unde- 
fended; but that nevertheless she was prepared to show her 
gratitude by giving more in requital than she had received ; 
for she was prepared to give the Thebans positive aid, in 
case they were attacked — while the Thebans had done no- 
thing more for her than to refuse to join in an aggressive 
march against her.^ 

Without such assurance of succour from Athens, it is 
highly probable that the Thebans might have been afraid 
to face, single-handed, Lysander and the full force of Sparta. 

' Demosthen. de Coron&, c. 28. Athenians sent envoys to the 

p. 268; also Philipp. i. c. 7. p. 44. Spartans to entreat them not to 

Compare also Lysias, Orat. zvi. act aggressively against Thebes, 

(pro Mantitheo, s. 15). but to submit their complaint to 

^ Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 16. Tu>v 8' equitable adjustment. This seems 

'ASTivaiwv iia(inoXXol (t&v ^uvrjfopsuov, to me improbable. Diodorus (ziy. 

icd'Tsc 8' s'{'Y)<pioav'co ()o7)6<iv a6Toic> 81) briefly states the general fact 

' Xen. Hellen. ut aup. in conformity -with Xenophon. 

Pausaniss (iii. 9, 6) says that the 
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But they now prepared for a strenuous defence. The first 
approacn of Lysander with his army of HerakleotS; Phokians, 
and others, from the north, was truly menacing; 
Bootian the more so, as Orchomenus, the second city next 
!!?(5'*h*'*^^ to Thehes in the Boeotian confederacy, hroke off 
niis'reyoits its allegiance and joined him. The supremacy 
and joins of Thebes over the cities composing the Bceotian 
who*" *'* confederacy appears to have been often harsh 
^▼•^•» and oppressive, though probably not equally 
hii^army oppressive towards all, and certainly not equally 
and attack! odious to alL To Platssa, on the extreme south 
Haiiartus. ^£ BoBotia, it had been long intolerable, and 
the unhappy fate of that little town has saddened many 
pages of my preceding volumes. To Orchomenus, on the 
extreme north, it was also unpalatable — partly because that 
town stood next in power and importance to Thebes — 
partly because it had an imposing legendary antiquity, and 
claimed to have been once the ascendent city receiving 
tribute from Thebes. The Orchomenians now joined Ly- 
sander, threw open to him the way into Boeotia, and con- 
ducted him with his army, after first ravaging the fields of 
Lebadeia, into the district belonging to Haiiartus. ^ 

Before Lysander quitted Sparta, the plan of operations 
Lysander is concerted between him and Pausanias, was that 
repnised they should meet on a given day in the territory 
before* ** of Haliartus. And in execution of this plan 
Haiiartus. Pausanias had already advanced with his Pelo- 

Sonnesian army as far as Platsea in Boeotia. Whether the 
ay fixed between them had yet arrived, when Lysander 
reached Haiiartus, we cannot determine with certainty. In 
the imperfection of the Q-recian calendar, a mistake on this 
point would be very conceivable — as had happened between 
the Athenian generals Hippokrates and Bemosthenes in 
those measures which preceded the battle of Delium in 
424 B.C. 2 But the engagement must have been taken by 
both parties, subject to obstructions in the way — since each 
would have to march through a hostile country to reach the 
place of meeting. The words of Xenophon, however, rather 
indicate that the day fixed had not yet arrived ; nevertheless 
Lysander resolved at once to act against Haiiartus, without 
waiting for Pausanias. There were as yet only a few 

> Zen.Hellen.iii.6, l7;Plataroh, » Thucyd. iv. 89. Tfevc|x<viic 6ia- 
id. 0. 28. (iiapTiac tu>v Y)|Aepu>y^ Ac, 
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Thebans in the town, and he probably had good reason for 
judging that he would succeed better by rapid measures, 
before any more Thebans could arrive, than by delaying 
until the other Spartan army should join him ; not to mention 
anxiety that the conquest should belong to himself exclu- 
sively, and confidence arising from his previous success at 
Orchomenus. Accordingly he addressed an invitation to 
the Haliartians to follow the example of the Orchomenians, 
to revolt from Thebes, and to stand upon their autonomy 
under Lacedeemonian protection. Perhaps there may have 
been a party in the town disposed to comply. But the 
majority, encouraged too by the Thebans within, refused 
the proposition; upon which Lysander marched up to the 
walls and assaulted the town. He was here engaged, close 
by the gates, in examining where he could best effect an 
entrance, when a fresh division of Thebans, apprised of his 
proceedings, was seen approaching from Thebes, at their 
fastest pace — cavalry as well as hoplites. They were prob- 
ably seen from the watch-towers in the city earlier than 
they became visible to the assailants without; so that the 
Haliartians, encouraged by the sight, threw open their gates, 
and made a sudden sally. Lysander, seemingly taken by 
surprise, was himself slain among the first, with his prophet 
by his side, by a Haliai'tian hqpiite named Neochorus. His 
troops stood some time, agsunlt both the Haliartians from 
the town, and the fresh Thebans who now came up. But 
they were at length driven back with considerable loss, and 
compelled to retreat to rugged aud difficult ground at some 
distance in their rear. Here however they made good their 
position, repelling their assailants with the loss of more 
than 200 hoplites. ^ 

The success here gained, though highly valuable as an 
encouragement to the Thebans, would have been Pausanias 
counterbalanced by the speedy arrival of Pau- J^^^.jJ *" 
sanias, had not Lysander himself been among after tho 
the slain. But the death of so eminent a man J^®**^ <>f 
was en irreparable loss to Sparta. His army, Thrasy-*'^ 
composed of heterogeneous masses, both collected ^"^ a\^'^* 
and neld together by his personal ascendency, nian army 
lost confidence and dispersed in the ensuing come to the 
night. 2 "When Pausanias arrived soon afterwards, Thebans. 

> Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 18, 19, 20; matters from Xenophon, whose 

Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28, 29; Paus. acconnt however, though brief ^ 

iii. 6, 4. seems to me deserve \.\v« '^t^t^T^xk.^^. 

The two last differ in Tarioas * Xen. HeUeu. \\i. b, ^\, ^tttCktv 
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he fouDd no second army to join with him. Yet his own 
force was more than sufficient to impress terror on the 
ThebanS; had not Thrasybulus, faithful to the recent 
promise, arrived with an imposing body of Athenian hopli- 
tes, together with cavalry under Orthobulus ' — and imparted 
fresh courage as well as adequate strength to the Theban 
cause. 

Pausanias had first to consider what steps he would 
Fausanias ^^^® *o recover the bodies of the slain — that of 
evacuates Lysander among them; whether he would fight 
receiving**' a battle and thus take his chance of becoming 
the dead master of the field — or send the usual petition 
iiyta^nder ^^^ burial-truce, which always implied confession 
and the rest of inferiority. On submitting the point to a 
for burial, council of officers and Spartan elders, their de- 
cision as well as his own was against fighting; not however 
without an indignant protest from some of the Spartan 
elders. He considered that the whole original plan of ope- 
rations was broken up, since not only the great name and 
genius of Lysander had perished, but his whole army had 
spontaneously disbanded; that the Peloponnesian allies 
were generally lukewarm and reluctant, not to be counted 
upon for energetic behaviour in case of pressing danger; 
that he had little or no cavalry, 2 while the Theban cavalry 
was numerous and excellent; lastly, that the dead body of 
Lysander himself lay so close to the walls of Haliartus,. 
that even if the Lacedaemonians were victorious, they could 
not carry it off without serious loss from the armed defen- 
ders in their towers. 3 Such were the reasons which deter- 
mined Fausanias and the major part of the council to send 
and solicit a truce. But the Thebans refused to grant it 
except on condition that they should immediately evacuate 
Boeotia. Though such a requisition was contrary to the 
received practice of Greece,* which imposed on the victor 



XuOoTa^ sv vuxtI touc xe OoDxsac xal 
Touc &XXou< aicavTa^ oTxaSs ixdorou^, 
&o. 

* Lysias, Or. xvi. (pro Mantitheo) 
s. 15, 16. 

* Accordingly we learn from an 
oration of Lysias, that the service 
of the Athenian horsemen in this 
expedition, who were commanded 
by Orthobulus, was judged to be 



extremely safe and easy; while 
that of the hoplites was dangerous 
(Lysias, Orat. xvi. pro Mantitb. 
s. 15). 

• Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 23. Koplv- 
Gtoi fiiv itovTO«oi«iv oux i^xoXo»!)9oov 
auTOiCi oi fis napovTSc ou icpo()U(xu>c 
OTpoiTeOoivTO, Ac. 

• See the conduct of the Thebans 
on this very point (of giving up 
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the duty of granting the burial-truce unconditionally, 
whenever it was asked, and inferiority thus publicly con- 
fessed — nevertheless such was the reluctant temper of the 
army, that they heard not merely with acquiescence, but 
with joy,i the proposition of departing. The bodies were 
duly buried — that of Lysander in the territory of Panope, 
immediately across the Phokian border, but not far from 
Haliartus. And no sooner were these solemnities com- 
pleted, than the Lacedaemonian army was led back to Pelo- 
ponnesus; their dejection forming a mournful contrast to the 
triumphant insolence of the Thebans, who watched their 
march and restrained them, not without occasional blows, 
from straggling out of the road into the cultivated fields.^ 

The death of Lysander produced the most profound sor- 
row and resentment at Sparta. On returning Anger 
thither Pausanias found himself the subject of plusanias 
such virulent accusation, that he thought it pru- at Sparta ; 
dent to make his escape, and take sanctuary in the ^nto^vofun- 
temple of Athene Alea, at Tegea. He was im- tary exiiQ ; 
peached and put on trial, dnring his absence, on demned ^n 
two counts ; first, for having been behind the time his absence, 
covenanted, in meeting Lysander at Haliartus ; next, for hav- 
ing submitted to aska truce from the Thebans, instead of fight- 
ingbattle, for the purpose of obtaining the bodies of the slain. 

As far as there is evidence to form a judgement, it does 
not appear thatPausaniaswas guilty upon either Condemna- 
bf tne two counts. The first is a question of fact ; *jo» «' 
and it seems quite as likely that Lysander was no?**'* ** 
before his time, as that Pausanias was behind his deserved, 
time, in arriving at Haliartus. Besides, Lysander, arriving 
there first, would have been quite safe, had he not resolved 
to attack without delay ; in which the chances of war turned 
out against him, though the resolution in itselfmay have been 
well conceived. Next, as to truce solicited for burying the 
dead bodies — it does not appear that Pausanias could with 
any prudence have braved the chances of a battle. The facts 
of the case — even as summed up by Xenophon, who always 
exaggerates everything in favour of the Spartans — leed us 
to this conclusion. A few of the Spartan elders would 
doubtless prefer perishing on the field of battle, to the 

the slain at the solicitation of the tory, Gh. liii. 

conquered Athenians for burial) * Xen. Hellen. iii. S, 24. Oi H 

after the battle of Delium, and the fiafi-svol re xaura ijxouaav, Ac. 

discuBBion thereupon— in this His- > Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 24. 
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hamilationof sendifigthe herald to ask for a truce. But the 
mischief of fighting a battle under the influence of such a 
point of honour, to the exclusion of a rational estimate of 
consequences, will be seen when we come to the battle of 
Leuktra, where Kleombrotus son of Fausanias was thus 
piqued into an imprudence (at least this is alleged as one 
of the motives) to which his own life and the dominion of 
Sparta became forfeit, i Moreover the army of Pausanias, 
comprising very few Spartans, consisted chiefly of allies 
who had no heart in the cause, and who were clad to be 
required by the Thebans to depart. If he had fought a 
battle and lost it, the detriment to Sparta would have oeen 
most serious in every way; whereas, if he had gained a 
victory, no result would have followed except the acquisi- 
tion of the bodies for burial; since the execution of the 
original plan had become impracticable through the dis- 
persion of the army of Lysander. 

Though a careful examination of the facts leads us 
(and seems also to have led Xenophon^) to the conclusion 
that Fausanias was innocent, he was nevertheless found 
guilty in his absence. He was in great part borne down 
by the grief felt at Sparta for the loss of Lysander, with 
whom he had been before in political rivalry, and for whose 
death he was made responsiole. Moreover the old accu- 
sation was now revived against him 3 — for which he had 
been tried, and barely acquitted, eight years before — of 
having tolerated the re-establishment of the Athenian de- 
mocracy at a time when he might have put it down. 
Without doubt this argument told prodigiously against him 
at the present juncture, when the Athenians had just now, 
for the first time since the surrender of their city, renoun- 
ced their subjection to Sparta and sent an army to assist 
the Thebans in their defence. So violent was the sentiment 
against Fausanias that he was condemned to death in his 

' Xen. Hellen. yi. 4, 6. But the matter of fact, on which 

* The traveller Fausanias jastifies this Justification rests, is contra- 

the prudence of his regal namesake dieted hy Xenophon, who says that 

in avoiding a battle, by saying the Athenians had actually joined 

that the Athenians were in his the Thebans, and were in the same 

rear, and the Thebans in his front ; ranks — iX96vTsc ^u|ticapcTd^avTo 

and that he was afraid of being (Hellen. iii. 5, 22). 

assailed on both sides at once, ' Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 26. Koil 

like Leonidas at Thermopylee, and 2ti tov 5^{jlov tiby 'AGy]yaiu>v XaPu)v 

like the troops enclosed in Sphak- cv xcp Ileipatti dv^xe, ^c Compare 

teria (Faus. iii. 5, 6). Fausanias, iii. 6, S. 
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absence, and passed the remainder of his life as an exile in 
sanctuary at Tegea. His son Agesipolis was invested with 
the sceptre in his place. 

A brief remark will not be here misplaced. On no 
topic have Grecian historians been more profuse Sparta not 
in their reproaches, than upon the violence and J®^' unjust 
injustice of democracy, at Athens and elsewhere, demning 
in condemning unsuccessful, but innocent gene- jnauccess- 
rals. Out ot the many cases in which this than**'*'* ' 
reproach is advanced, there are very few where- Athens. 
in it has been made good. But even if we grant it to be 
Talid against Athens and her democracy, the fate of Pau- 
:8ania8 will show us that the Ephors and Senate of anti- 
•democratical Sparta were capable of the like unjust mis- 
judgement. Hardly a single instance of Athenian con- 
demnation occurs, which we can so clearly prove to be 
undeserved, as this of a Spartan king. 

Turning from the banished king to Lysander — the 
Spartans had indeed valid reasons for deploring character 
the fall of the latter. He had procured for them of Lysander 
their greatest and most decisive victories, and ^^evo'ug' 
the time was coming when they needed his ser- influence, 
vices to procure them more ; for he left behind gpjjjfa^ Jj' 
him no man of equal warlike resource, cunning, for Greece 
and power of command. But if he possessed generally. 
those abilities which powerfully helped Sparta to triumph 
over her enemies, he at the same time did more than any 
man to bring her empire into dishonour and to render its 
tenure precarious. His decemviral governments or Dek- 
archies, diffused through the sub j ect cities, and each sustain- 
ed by a Lacedaemonian harmost and garrison, were aggrava- 
tions of local tyranny such as the Grecian world hadnever be- 
fore undergone. And though the Spartan authorities pre- 
sently saw that he was abusing the imperial name of the city 
for unmeasured personal aggrandisement of his own, and 
partially withdrew their countenance from hisDek- 
archies — yet the general character of their empire still 
continued to retain the impress of partisanship and sub- 
jugation which he had originally stamped upon it. Instead 
of that autonomy which Sparta had so repeatedly promised, 
it became subjection every way embittered. Such an em- 
pire was pretty sure to be short-lived; but the loss to 
Sparta herself, when her empire fell away, is not the only 
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fault which the historian of Greece has to impute to Ly^* 
Bander. His far deeper sin consists in his having thrown 
away an opportunity — such as never occurred either before 
or afterwards — for organizing some permanent, honourable^ 
self-maintaining, Pan-hellenic combination under the head- 
ship of Sparta. This is (as I have before remarked) what 
a man like Kallikratidas would have attempted, if not with 
far-sighted wisdom, at least with generous sincerity, and 
by an appeal to the best veins of political sentiment in the 
chief city as well as in the subordinates. It is possible that 
with the best intentions even he might have failed; so 
strong was the centrifugal instinct in the Grecian political 
mind. But what we have to reproach in Lysander is, that 
he never tried; that he abused the critical moment of cure 
for the purpose of infusing new poison into the system; 
that he not only sacrificed the interests of Greece to the 
narrow gains of Sparta, but even the interests of Sparta to 
the still narrower monopoly of dominion in his own hands. 
That his measures worked mischievously not merely for 
Greece, but for Sparta herself, aggravating all her bad ten- 
dencies — has been already remarked in the preceding pages. 
That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities of gain, 
His plans both lived and died poor, exhibits the honour- 
to make q}^\q gij© of }^[q character. Yet his personal 

king at iudiflFerence to money seems only to have left 
Sparta— ^he greater space in his bosom for that thirst of 

discourse of ° ^ • i t i • i • x«j« 

the sophist power which made mm unscrupulous in satiating 
Kieon. the rapacity, as well as in upholding the oppres- 

sions, of coadjutors like the Thirty at Athens and the De- 
cemvirs in other cities. In spite of his great success and 
ability in closing the Feloponnesian war, we shall agree 
with Pausanias ^ that he was more mischievous than profit- 
able even to Sparta, — even if we take no thought of Greece 
generally. "Wnat would have been the eflFect produced by 
his projects in regard to the regal succession, had he been 
able to bring them to bear, we have no means of measuring. 
We are told that the discourse composed and addressed to 
him by the Halikarnassian rhetor Kleon, was found after 
his death among his papers by Agesilaus ; who first learnt 
from it, with astonishment and alarm, the point to which 
the ambition of Lysander had tended, and was desirous of 
exposing his real character by making the discourse public 

* Faasanias^ ix. 82, 6. 
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— but was deterred by the dissuasive counsel of the Ephor 
Lakratidas. But this story (attested by Ephorus ») looks 
more like an anecdote of the rhetorical schools than like 
a reality. Agesilaus was not the man to set much value 
on sophists or their compositions, nor is it easy to believe 
that he remained so long ignorant of those projects which 
Lysander had once entertained but subsequently dropped. 
Moreover the probability is, that Kleon himself would make 
the discourse public as a sample of his own talents, even 
in the lifetime of Lysander; not only without shame, but 
as representing the feelings of a considerable section of 
readers throughout the Grecian world. 

Most important were the consequences which ensued 
from the death of Lysander and the retreat of ^ ^ 395.394. 
Pausanias out of Bceotia. Fresh hope and Encourage- 
spirits were infused into all the enemies of menttothe 
Sparta. An alliance was immediately concluded sparta^* °' 
against her by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and from tie 
Argos. Deputies from these four cities were i,y*ander— 
appointed to meet at Corinth, and to take active alliance 
measures for inviting the cooperation of fresh Jf fi°e'en**^ 
allies: so that the war which had beffun as a Thebes, 
Boeotian war, now acquired the larger denomi- ^nth° and* 
nation of a Corinthian war, under which it lasted ATgoi—the 
until the peace of Antalkidas. The alliance fn^d^thJrs 
was immediately strengthened by the junction join the 
of the Euboeans — the Akarnanians — the Ozolian »"»»'»««• 
Lokrians — Ambrakia and Leukas (both particularly at- 
tached to Corinth), — and the Chalkidians of Thrace. 2 

"We now enter upon the period when, for the first 
time, Thebes begins to step out of the rank of secondary 
powers, and gradually raises herself into a primary and 
ascendent city in Grecian politics. Throughout increased 
the Peloponnesian War, the Thebans had shown 0™^"'^°®° 
themselves excellent soldiers both on horseback —she now 
and on foot, as auxiliaries to Sparta. But now '^*®' *° ^^^ 
the city begins to have a policy of its own, and primary 
individual citizens of ability become conspicuous. p°^®'^*^® 
"While waiting for Pelopidas and Epaminondas, leader is- 
with whom we shall presently become acquainted, meni**- 
we have at the present moment Ismenias ; a wealthy The- 

> Ephorus, Fr. 127, ed. Didot; * Diodor.xiv.Sl, 82; Xen.Hellen. 
Plutarch, Lysander, c. 80. iv. 2, 17. 
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ban, a sympathiser with Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
exiles eight years before, and one of the great organizers 
of the present anti-Spartan movement; a man, too, honoured 
by his political enemies, i when they put him to death 
fourteen years afterwards, with the title of "a great wicked 
man," — the same combination of epithets which Clarendon 
applies to Oliver Cromwell. 

It was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of Boeotians 
Sucoessfai ^^^ Argeians, undertook an expedition to put 
operations down the Spartan influence in the regions north 
to th?north of Boeotia. At Pharsalus in Thessaly, the Lace- 
ofBcBotia— dsemonians had an harmost and garrison; at 
HeraiSeia' Pherae, Lykophron the despot was their ally: 
from while Larissa, with Medius the despot, was their 

Sparta. principal enemy. By the aid of the Boeotians, 
Medius was now enabled to capture Pharsalus; Larissa, 
with Krannon and Skotusa, was received into the Theban 
alliance, 2 and Ismenias obtained also the more important 
advantage of expelling the Lacedaemonians &om Herakleia. 
Some malcontents, left after the violent interference of the 
Spartan Herippidas two years before, opened the gates of 
Herakleia by night to the Boeotians and Argeians. The 
Lacedflemonians in the town were put to the sword, but 
the other Feloponnesian colonists were permitted to retire 
in safety; while the old Trachinian inhabitants, whom the 
Lacedaemonians had expelled to make room for their new 
settlers — together with the (Etseans, whom they had driven 
out of the districts in the neighbourhood — were now called 
back to repossess their original homes. ^ The loss of 
Herakleia was a serious blow to the Spartans in those 
regions — protecting Eubcea in its recent revolt from them, 
and enabling Ismenias to draw into his alliance the neigh- 
bouring Malians, iBnianes, and Athamanes — tribes stretch- 
ing along the valley of the Spercheius westward to the 
vicinity of Findus. Assembling additional troops from 
these districts (which, only a few months before, had 
supplied an army to Lysander^), Ismenias marched against 

> Xen. Hellen. y. 2, 36. *0 6* except that Ismenias was a wealthy 

(Ismenias) iicsXoYeiTO |Aiv icp6cic<xvTa and powerful man (Plato, Menon, 

Tauxa, o6 (iiivToi iicciQi ft to |at) oO p. 90 B.; Bepubl. i. p. 336 A.). 

|AtYaXoicpdY|t(uv re xal xaxoicp&YH'<i>v * Diodor. xiv. 82; Xen. Hellen. 

elvat. iv. 8, 3; Xen. Agesil. ii. 2. 

It is difficult to make oat anything * Diodor. xiv. 38-82. 

ftrom the two allusions in Plato, * Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 6, e. 
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the Phokians, among whom the Spartan LakisthenSs had 
heen left as harmost in command. After a severe battle, 
this officer with his Fhokians were defeated near the 
Lokrian town of Naryx; and Ismenias came back victorious 
to the synod at Corinth. * 

By such important advantages, accomplished during 
the winter of 395-394 b.c, the prospects of 
Grecian affairs as they stood in the ensuing 
spring became materially altered. The allies f JJ?* **' 
assembled at Corinth full of hope, and resolved Spartan 
to levy a large combined force to act against Corinth— 
Sparta; who on her side seemed to be threat- their con- 
ened with the loss of all her extra-Peloponnesian J^® es— the 
land-empire. Accordingly the Ephors deter- Laoedie- 
mined to recall without aelay Agesilaus with ™°^^*°' 
his army from Asia, and sent Epikydidas with recall Age- 
orders to that effect. But even before this »*^*^'* ''°'" 
reinforcement could arrive, they thought it ex- 
pedient to muster their full Feloponnesian force and to 
act with vigour against the allies at Corinth, who were 
now assembling in considerable numbers. Aristodemus — 
guardian of the youthful King Agesipolis son of Pausanias, 
and himself of the Eurystheneid race — marched at the head 
of a body* of 6000 Lacedaemonian hoplites:^ the Spartan 
xenslgi (or officers sent on purpose to conduct the con- 
tingents from the outlying allies), successively brought 
in 3000 hoplites from Elis, Triphylia, Akroreia, and Lasion 
— 1500 from Sikyon — 3000 from Epidaurus, TroBzen, 

* Diodor. xiv. 82. is no resource except to assume 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 16. Xeno- an omission, either of Xenophon 
phon gives this total of 6000 as if himself, or of the copyists; which 
ft were of Lacedeemonians alone, omission in fact Gail and others 
But if we follow his narrative, we do suppose. On the whole, I think 
ahall see thatthere were unquestion- they are right; for the number of 
ably in the army troops of Tegea, hoplites on both sides would other- 
Mantineia, and the Achsean towns wise be prodigiously unequal; 
(probably also some of other Ar- while Xenophon says nothing to 
cadian towns), present in the battle imply that the Lacedaemonian vic- 
(iv. 2, 18, 18, 20). Can we suppose tory was gained in spite of great 
that Xenophon meant to include inferiority of number, and some- 
these allies in the total of 6000, thing which even implies that 
along with the Lacedaemonians— it must have been nearly equal 
which is doubtless a large total (iv. 2, 13)--though he is always 
for Lacedaemonians alone? Unless disposed to compliment Sparta 
thia supposition be admitted, there wherever he can. 
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HermionSy and Halieis. None were sent from Phlius, on 
the plea (true or false i) that in that city the moment was 
one of solemnity and holy truce. There were also hoplites 
from Tegea, Mantineia, and the Achaean towns, but their 
number is not given; so that we do not know the full 
muster-roll on the LacedsBmonian side. The cavalry, 600 
in number, were all LacedsBmonian ; there were moreover 
300 Kretan bowmen — and 400 slingers from different rural 
districts of Triphylia.2 

The allied force of the enemy was already mustered 
Large near Corinth: 6000 Athenian hoplites — 7000 

muster near Argeian — 5000 BcBotian, those from Orcho- 
Spartans menus being absent — 3000 Corinthian — 3000 
and Peio- from the different towns of Euboea; making 
on^nVstde, 24,000 in all. The total of cavalry was 1550: 
s'arlan composed of 800 Boeotian, 600 Athenian, 100 
aSies^on from Chalkis in Euboea, and 50 from the 
the other. Lokrians. The light troops also were numerous 
— partly Corinthian, drawn probably from the serf-popu- 
lation which tilled the fields 3 — partly Lokrians, Malians, 
and Akarnanians. 

The allied leaders, holding a council of war to arrange 
Boldness their plans, came to a resolution that the hop- 
of the lites should not be drawn up in deeper files than 

aSdnsf ^ sixteen men,* in order that there might be no 
Sparta— chance of their being surrounded; and that the 
the^Corin- ^ight wing, carrying with it command for the 
thian Ti- time, should be alternated from day to day be- 
moiaus. tween the different cities. The confidence which 
the events of the last few months had infused into these 

> From a passage which occurs ' Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 17. Kal 

somewhat later (iv. 4, 16), we may *^i.\b^ 6i, ^uv toic tubv KopivOttuv, 

suspect that this was an excuse, icXsov ^v, Ac. Compare Hesychius^ 

and that the Phliasians were not v. Ku^<paXoi; Welcker, Prsefat. ad 

very well affected to Sparta. Com- Theognidem, p.xxxv; KO.Muller, 

pare a similar case of excuse as- History of the Dorians, iii. 4, 8. 

cribed to the Mantineians (v. 2, 2). * Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 13; compare 

* Diodorus (xiv. 83) gives a total iv. 2, 18 — where he says of the 

of 23,000 foot and 500 horse on the Thebans — dfieXi^aavTec tou i^ 

Lacedeemonian side, but without ixxaiSsxa, f)a6slay icavTsXu)c eitoii^- 

enumerating items. On the side oavxo ttjv ^iXoYY^j Ac., which im- 

of the confederacy he states a total plies and alludes to the resolution 

of more than 15,000 foot and 500 previously taken, 
horse (c. 82). 
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leaders, now for the first time acting against their old 
leader Sparta, is surprising. "There is nothing like march- 
ing to Sparta (said the Corinthian Timolaus) and fighting 
the Lacedsemonians at or near their own home. We must 
bum out the wasps in their nest, without letting them 
come forth to sting us. The Lacedaemonian force is like 
that of a river; small at its source, and becoming formidable 
only by the affluents which it receives, in proportion to the 
length of its course."* The wisdom of this advice was 
remarkable: but its boldness was yet more remarkable, 
when viewed in conjunction with the established feeling 
of awe towards Sparta. It was adopted by the general 
council of the allies; but unfortunately the time for execu- 
ting it had already passed; for the Lacedsemonians were 
already in march and had crossed their own border. They 
took the line of road by Tegea and Mantineia (whose 
troops joined the march), and advanced as far as Sikyon, 
where probably all the Arcadian and Achaean contingents 
were ordered to rendezvous. 

The troops of the confederacy had advanced as far as 
Nemea when they learnt that the Lacedaemonian The anti- 
army was at Sikyon; but they then altered their Spartan 
plan, and confined themselves to the defensive, n^^^dt^^ 
The Lacedaemonians on their side crossed over fensive po- 
the mountainous post called Epieikia, under corinth— *' 
considerable annoyance from the enemy's light advance of 
troops, who poured missiles upon them from moniansto" 
the nigh ground. But when they had reached attack 
the level country, on the other side, along the *^®°*' 
shore of the Saronic Gulf, where they probably received 
the contingents from Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermione, and 
Halieis — the whole army thus reinforced marched forward 
without resistance, burning and ravaging the cultivated 
lands. The confederates retreated before them, and at 
length took up a position close to Corinth, amidst some 
rough ground with a ravine in their front. > The Lace- 

> Xen. Hellen. !▼. 2, ll, 12. the proper reading, in place of 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 14, 15. eXd&vxec. For it seems certain 

In the passage — xai ot Sxepot piiv- that the march of the confederates 

TOi tX8ivTccxaTS9TpaTOTesSs6«avTo, was one of retreat, and that the 

{{iicpoaOev itoii)«d|tcvoi Tfjv ^apdSpav battle was fought very near to the 

— I apprehend that dncXOdvTtc walls of Corinth; since the defeated 

(which is sanctioned b J four HSS., troops sought shelter within the 

and preferred hj Leanclarins) is town, and the Iiacedsemonian pnr- 
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advanced forward until they were little more 
distant from this position, and there encamped, 
an interval seemingly of a few days, the Boeo- 
tians, on the day when their turn came to occupy 
the right wing and to take the lead, gave the 
signal for battle, i The Lacedsemonians, pre- 
vented by the wooded ground from seeing 
clearly, were only made aware of the coming 
attack by hearing the hostile pssan. Taking 
order of battle immediately, they advanced 
forward to meet the assailants, when within a 
furlong of their line. In each army, the right 



■uers were so close upon them, 
that the Corinthians within were 
afraid to keep open the gates. 
Hence we must reject the state- 
ment of Diodoms— that the battle 
was fought on the banks of the 
river Nemea (ziy. 83) as erroneous. 
There are some difficulties and 
obscurities in the description which 
Xenophon gives of the Lacedse- 
monian march. His words run — ev 
TOUT<p oi AaxsSaipLoviot, xal St; Ts- 
ftixoi^ icapsiXTj(p6Tic xal MavTiveac, 
c^^taav TTjv d{x<plaXov. These 
last three words are not satis- 
factorily explained. Weiske and 
Schneider construe xfiv d(i9laXoy 
(very Justly) as indicating the 
region lying immediately on the 
Peloponnesian side of the isthmus 
of Corinth, and having the Saronic 
Qnlf on one side, and the Corinth- 
ian Gulf on the other; in which 
was included Sikyon. But then it 
would not be correct to say, that 
"the Lacedaemonians had gone out 
bj the bimarine way." On the 
contrary, the truth is, that "they 
bad gone out into the bimarine 
road or region"— which meaning 
however would require a preposi- 
tion— s^^saav tic TTjv dficplaXov. 
8turz in his Lexicon (v. e^iivai) 
renders x-fjv djx^laXov — viam ad mare 
—which seems an extraordinary 
sense of the word, unless instances 
wore produced to support it; and 



even if instances were produced, 
we do not see why the way from 
Sparta to Sikyon should be called 
by that name; which would more 
properly belong to the road from 
Sparta down the Eurotas to Helos. 

Again, we do not know distinotly 
the situation of the point or district 
called TT)v 'Eicieixlav (mentioned 
again, iv. 4, 13). But it is certain 
from the map that when the con- 
federates were at Nemea, and the 
Lacedaemonians at Sikyon— the 
former must have been exactly- 
placed so as to intercept the junc- 
tion of the contingents from Epi- 
daurus, Trcezen, and Hermionft, 
with the Lacedaemonian army. To 
secure this junction, the Lacedae- 
monians were obliged to force their 
way across that mountainous region 
which lies nearKlednse and Nemea, 
and to march in a line pointing 
from Sikyon down to the Saronio 
G-ulf. Having reached the othe^ 
side of these mountains near the 
sea, they would be in communica- 
tion with EpidauruB and the other 
towns of the Argolic peninsula. 

The line of march which the 
Lacedaemonians would naturally 
take from Sparta to Sikyon and 
Lechieum, by Tegea, Mantineia, 
Orchomenus, Ac, is described two 
years afterwards in the case of 
Agesilaus (iv. 6, 19). 

i Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 18. ThO 
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diyision took the lead — slanting to the right, or keeping 
the left shoulder forward, according to the tendency 
habitual with Grecian hoplites, through anxiety to keep 
the right or unshielded side from being exposed to the 
enemy, and at the same time to be protected by the shield 
of a right-hand neighbour, i The Lacedaemonians in the one 
army, and the Thebans in the other, each inclined them- 
selves, and caused their respective armies to incline also, 
in a direction slanting to the right, so that the Lacedemo- 
nians on their side considerably outflanked the Athenians 
on the opposite left. Out of the ten tribes of Athenian 
hoplites, it was only the six on the extreme left who came 
into conflict with theLacedsemonians; while the remaining 
four contended with the Tegeans who stood next to the 
Lacedaemonians on their own line. But the six extreme 
Athenian tribes were completely beaten, and severely 
handled, being taken in flank as well as in front by the 
Lacedaemonians. On the other hand, the remaining four 
Athenian tribes vanquished and .drove before them the 
Tegeans; and generally, along all the rest of the line, the 
Thebans, Argeians, and Corinthians were victorious — 
except where the troops of the Achaean PellenS stood 
opposed to those of the Boeotian Thespiae, where the battle 
was equal and the loss severe on both sides. The victorious 
confederates however were so ardent and incautious in 
pursuit, as to advance a considerable distance and return 
with disordered ranks; while the Lacedaemonians, who 

colouring which Xenophon pats right respectively. The command 

upon this step is hardly fair to the had heen determined to reside in 

Thebans, as is so constantly the the right division, wich post 

ease throughont his history. He alternated from one to the other: 

■aya that "they were in no hurry why the Athenians or Argeiana 

to light* (o&8iv Ti xarfjictiYov x^v did not make use of this post to 

pidiX'')^ ^uy&xTtty) so long as they order the attack, we cannot explain, 
were on the left, opposed to the So again, Xenophon says, that in 

Iiacedsemonians on the opposite spite of the resolution taken by the 

right; but that as soon as they Council of War to have files sixteen 

were on the right (opposed to the deep, and no more— the Thebans 

Aehttans on the opposite left), they made their files much deeper. Tet 

forthwith gave the word. Now it it is plain, ffom his own account, 

does not appear that the Thebans that no mischievous consequences 

had any greater privilege on tamed upon this greater depth, 
the day when they were on the ' See the instructive description 

right, than the Argeians or Athe- of the battle of Mantineia— in 

nians had when each were on the Thucyd. v. 71. 
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were habitually self-restraining in this particular, kept 
their order perfectly, attacking the Thebans, Argeians, 
and Corinthians to great advantage when returning to 
their camp. Several of the Athenian fugitives obtained 
shelter within the walls of Corinth; in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the philo-Laconian Corinthians, who insisted 
upon shutting the gates against them, and opening nego- 
tiations with Sparta. The Lacedsemonians however came 
80 near, that it was at last thought impossible to keep the 
gates open longer. Many of the remaining confederates 
were therefore obliged to be satisfied with the protection 
of their ancient camp ; ^ which seems however to have been 
situated in such defensible ground, ^ that the Lacedsemo- 
nians did not molest them in it. 

So far as the Lacedaemonians separately were con- 
iiftcedfiemo- Corned, the battle of Corinth was an important 
nian ascen- victory, gained (as they affirmed) with the loss 
' of only eight men, and inflicting heavy loss upon 

the Athenians in the battle, as well as upon the 
remaining confederates in their return from 
pursuit. Though the Athenian hoplites suffered 
thus severely, yet Thrasybulus their comman- 
der, 3 who kept the field until the last, with strenuous 
efforts to rally them, was not satisfied with their behaviour. 
But on the other hand, all the allies of Sparta were 
worsted, and a considerable number of them slain. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, the total loss on the Lacedaemonian side 
was 1100; on the side of the confederates, 2800. ^ On the 
whole, the victory of the Lacedaemonians was not sufficiently 
decisive to lead to important results, though it completely 
secured their ascendency within Peloponnesus. We observe 



dency 
within Pe- 
loponnesus 
is secured, 
but no far- 
ther result 
gained. 



A Xen. Hellen. !▼. 2, 20-23. 

The allusion to this incident in 
Demosthenfts (adv. Leptinem, c. 13. 
p. 472) is interesting, though in- 
distinct. 

* Xen. Hellen. It. 2, 19. xal Y^p 
^v Xdoiov t6 ytuplov — which illustra- 
tes the expression in Lysias, Orat. 
XTi. (pro Mantitheo) s. 20. iv Ko- 
plv(l«|) )^u>piu)v tax^pwy xotTSiXYjiA- 

" Lysias, Orat. xri. (pro Manti- 
thoo) •. 19. 



Plato in his panegyrical dis- 
course (Menexenus, c. 17. p. 246 E.) 
ascribes the defeat and loss of the 
Athenians to <^bad ground"— ^pi)«a- 
{xivtuv 8u9^(upia. 

* Diodor. xiv. 83. 

The statement in Xenopbon 
(Agesil. vii. 6) that near 10,000 
men were slain on the side of the 
confederates, is a manifest exag- 
geration ; if indeed the reading hd 
correct. 
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here, as we shall have occasion to observe elsewhere, that 
the Peloponnesian allies do not fight heartily in the cause 
of Sparta. They seem bound to her more by fear than by 
affection. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July 394 b.c, 
seemingly about the same time as the naval 
battle near Knidus (or perhaps a little earlier), 
and while Agesilaus was on his homeward march after 
being recalled from Asia. Had the Lacedaemonians been 
able to defer the battle imtil Agesilaus had come up so as 
to threaten BoBotia on the northern side, their campaign 
would probably have been much more successful. As it is, 
their defeated allies doubtless went home in disgust from 
the field of Corinth, so that the confederates were now 
enabled to turn their whole attention to Agesilaus. 

That prince had received in Asia his summons of recall 
from the Ephors with profound vexation and Agesilaus— 
disappointment, yet at the same time with pa- Ws vexa- 
triotic submission. He had augmented his t^ng^re- 
army, and was contemplating more extensive called from 
schemes of operations against the Persian sa- faVgVSiLs 
trapies in Asia Minor. He had established of Asiatic 
sucn a reputation for military force and skill, ®<**^^"®*** 
that numerous messages reached him from different inland 
districts, expressing their anxiety to be emancipated from 
Persian dominion, and inviting him to come to their aid. 
His ascendency was also established over the Grecian 
cities on the coast, whom he still kept under the govern- 
ment of partisan oligarchies and Spartan harmosts — yet 
seemingly with greater practical moderation, and less 
licence of oppression, than had marked the conduct of these 
men when they could count upon so unprincipled a chief 
as Lysander. He was thus just now not only at a high 
pitch of actual glory and ascendency, but nourishing yet 
brighter hopes of farther conquests for the future. And 
what filled up the measure of his aspirations — all these 
conquests were to be made at the expense, not of Greeks, but 
of the Persian. He was treading in the footsteps of Agamem- 
non, as Pan-hellenic leader against a Pan-hellenic enemy. 

All these glorious dreams were dissipated by Epiky- 
didas, with his sad message, and peremptory summons, 
from the Ephors. In the chagrin and disappointment of 
Agesilaus we can sincerely sympathise; but the panegyric 
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which Xenophon and others pronounce upon him for his 
Begret of ready obedience is altogether unreasonable.^ 
the Asiatic There was no merit in renouncing his projects 
he^*qui78**^'* of conquest at the bidding of the Ephors; be- 
Asia-he cause, if any serious misfortune had befallen 
Buxenus in Sparta at home, none ofthose projects could have 
Asia with been executed. Nor is it out of place to remark, 
4O0O men. ^j^^^^ even if Agesilaus had not been recalled, 
the extinction of the Lacedeemonian naval superiority by 
the defeat of Knidus would have rendered all large plans 
of inland conquest impracticable. On receiving his orders 
of recall, he convened an assembly both of his allies and 
of his army, to make known the painful necessity of his 
departure; which was heard with open and sincere mani- 
festations of sorrow. He assured them that as soon as he 
had dissipated the clouds which hung over Sparta at home, 
he should come back to Asia without delav, and resume 
his efforts against the Persian satraps ; in the interim he 
left Euxenus, with a force of 4000 men, for their protection. 
Such was the sympathy excited by his communication, 
combined with esteem for his character, that the cities 
passed a general vote to furnish him with contingents of 
troops for his march to Sparta. But this first burst of 
zeal abated, when they came to reflect, that it was a service 
against Greeks ; not merely unpopular in itself, but pre- 
senting a certainty of hard fighting with little plunder. 
Agesilaus tried every means to keep up their spirits, by 
proclaiming prizes both to the civic soldiers and to the 
mercenaries, to be distributed at Sestos in the Cherso- 
nesus, as soon as they should have crossed into Europe : 
prizes for the best equipment, and best-disciplined soldiers 
in every different arm. 2 By these means he prevailed 
upon the bravest and most effective soldiers in his army to 
undertake the march along with him ; among them many 
of the Cyreians, with Xenophon himself at their head. 

I Xen. Agesil. i. 87; Plutarch, the Senate, and that the omnipo- 

Agesil. c. 16. Cornelius Nepos tence of Sylla and Pompey in their 

(Agesilaus, o. 4) almost translates provinceswas then matter of recent 

the Agesilaus of Xenophon; but history. "Cujus exemplum (sayt 

we can better feel the force of /its Cornelius Kepos about Agesilaus) 

panegyric, when we recollect that utinam imperatores nostri seqai 

he had had personal cognizance of voluissentl" 

the disobedience of Julius Csesar * Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 2-5; Xen. 

in his province to the orders of Agesil. i. 38; Plutarch, Agesil. c.l6. 
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Though Agesilaus, in leaving Greece, had prided 
himself on hoisting the flag of Agamemnon, he 
was now destined against his will to tread in the *'*'• ^.*** 
footsteps of the Persian Xerxes in his march crossea^^he 
from the Thracian Chersonese through Thrace, Hellespont 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, to Thermopylse and Slijches 
BoBOtia. Never since the time of Xerxes had homeward 
any army undertaken this march; which now ThJac?* 
bore an Oriental impress, from the fact that Macedonia, 
Agesilaus brought with him some camels, Jai^,^^®*" 
taken in the battle of Sardis. ^ Overawing or 
defeating the various Thracian tribes, he reached Amphi- 
polis on the Strymon, where he was met by Derkyllidas, 
who had come fresh from the battle of Corinth and in- 
formed him of the victory. Full as his heart was of Pan- 
hellenic projects against Persia, he burst into exclamations 
of regret on hearing of the deaths of so many Greeks in 
battle, who could have sufficed, if united, to emancipate 
Asia Minor. 2 Sending Derkyllidas forward to Asia to 
make known the victory to the Grecian cities in his alliance, 
he pursued his march through Macedonia and Thessaly. In 
the latter country, Larissa, Krannon, and other cities in 
alliance with Thebes, raised opposition to bar his passage. 
But in the disunited condition of this country, no systematic 
resistance could be organized against him. Nothing more 
appeared than detached bodies of cavalry, whom he beat 
and dispersed, with the death of Poly charmus their leader. 
As the Thessalian cavalry however was the best in Greece, 
Agesilaus took great pride in having defeated them with 
cavalry disciplined by himself in Asia; backed however, it 
must be observed, by skillful and eflFective support from 
bis hoplites.3 After having passed the Achaean mountains 
or the line of Mount Othrys, he marched the rest of the 
way without opposition, through the strait of Thermopylae 
to the frontier of Phokis and Boeotia. 

In this latter part of his march, Agesilaus was met by 
the Ephor Diphridas in person, who urged him to hasten 
his march as much as possible and attack the Boeotians. 
He was further joined by two Lacedaemonian regiments^ 

' Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 24. xiv. 83. 

* Xen. Agesil. yii. 6; Plutarch, * Plutarch (Agesil. o. 17; com- 
Agesil. c. 16. pare also Plutarch, Apopth. p. 795, 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 4-9 ; Diodor. as corrected by Morus ad Xen. 
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from Corinth, and by fifty young Spartan volunteers as a 
body-guard, who crossed by sea from Sikyon. 
He was reinforced also by the Phokians and the 
Orchomenians — in addition to the Peloponne- 
slan troops who had accompanied him to Asia, 
the Asiatic hoplites, the Cyreians, the peltasts, 
and the cavalry, whom he had brought with 

navai°' *^* ^^°^ ^^^"^ ^^® Hellespont, and some fresh 
defeat at troops Collected in the march. His army was 
Knidus. ^}^^g jj^ imposing force when he reached the 
neighbourhood of Chseroneia on the Boeotian border. It 
was here that they were alarmed by an eclipse of the sun, 
on the 14th of August, 394 b.c; a fatal presage, the mean- 
ing of which was soon interpreted for them by the arrival 
of a messenger bearing news of the naval defeat of Knidus, 
with the death of Peisander, brother-in-law of Agesilaus. 
Deeply was the latter aflfected with this irreparable blow. 
He foresaw that, when known, it would spread dismay and 
dejection among his soldiers, most of whom would remain 
attached to him only so long as they believed the cause of 
Sparta to be ascendent and profitable, i Accordingly, he 
resolved, being now within a day's march of his enemies, 
to hasten on a battle without making known the bad news. 
Proclaiming that intelligence had been received of a sea- 
fight having taken place, in which the Lacedaemonians had 
been victorious, though Peisander himself was slain — 
he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving and sent round pre- 
sents of congratulation; which produced an encouraging 
effect, and made the skirmishers especially both forward 
and victorious. 

To his enemies, now assembled in force on the plain 
Boeotians of Koroneia, the real issue of the battle of Kni- 
and their ^^q ^^s doubtless made known, spreading hope 
tered at and cheerfulness through their ranks; though 
Koroneia. ^q ^re not informed what interpretation they 




Hellen. ir. 8, 16) states two morse 
or regiments as having joined 
Agesilaus from Corinth: Xenophon 
alludes only to one, besides that 
mora which was in garrison at 
Orchomenus (Hellen. iy. 3, 15; 
Agesil. ii. 6). 

■ Xen. Hellen. iy. 3, 18. 

*0 |<.iv o&v 'ATTjolXaoc nuQifitvoc 



raOtai t6 (xiv npu>Tov ^raXsicw^ e^c- 
pev tirel (xtvTOi iveOupLi^9T}, Sti xoo 
OTpaxeufxaToc th icXiIotov tirj aOT4>> 
olov (xYaOwv (xiv jtyvoixsvwv f]Siu>c 
(AeT^Xeiv, cl Ss ti x^Xsnov opcptv, oux 
dvaYxTjv clvai xotvwvelv auToi<t Ac. 
Tliese indirect intimations of tho 
real temper even of the philo- 
Spartan allies towards Sparta are 
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put Upon the solar eclipse. The army was composed of 
nearly the same contingents as those who had recently 
fought at Corinth, except that we hear of the JEnmn^a in 
place of the Malians; but probably each contingent was 
less numerous, since there was still a necessity for 
occupying and defending the camp near Corinth. Among 
the Athenian hoplites, who had just been so roughly 
handled in the preceding battle, and who were now drafted 
off by lot to march into Boeotia, against both a general 
and an army of high reputation — there prevailed much 
apprehension and some reluctance; as we learn from one 
of them, Mantitheus, who stood forward to volunteer his 
services, and who afterwards makes just boast of it before 
an Athenian dikastery. i The Thebans and Boeotians were 
probably in full force, and more numerous than at Corinth, 
since it was their own country which was to be defended. 
The camp was established in the territory of Koroneia, not 
far from the great temple of Itonian Athene, where the 
Pambceotia, or general Boeotian assemblies, were held, and 
where there also stood the trophy erected for the great 
victory over Tolmides and the Athenians, about fifty years 
before. 2 Between the two armies there was no great 
difference of numbers, except as to the peltasts, who were 
more numerous in the army of Agesilaus, though they do 
not seem to have taken much part in the battle. 

Having marched from Chseroneia, Agesilaus ap- 
proached the plain of Koroneia from the river Battle of 
tephissus, while the Thebans met him from the Koroneia— 
direction of Mount Helikon. He occupied the wfth m'o"«\ 
right wing of his army, the Orchomenians being of his 
on the left, and the Cyreians with the Asiatic ""oHous; 
allies in the centre. In the opposite line, the while the ' 
Thebans were on the right, and the Argeians SJ^Ir^We^*' 
on the left. Both armies approached slowly are also 
and in silence until they were separated only victorious. 
by an interval of a furlong, at which moment the Thebans 
on the right began the war-shout, and accelerated their 

rety yalaable when corning from proclamation to his army. 

Xenophon, as they contradict all < Lysias, Orat. zyi. (pro Manti- 

his partialities, and are dropped theo) s. 20. (pof)ou)i.evu)v dicdvTu>v 

here almost reluctantly, from the sIx6tu>?, Ac. 

necessity of justifying the conduct * Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. ■ 
of Agesilaus in publishing a false 
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march to a run; the rest of the line following their example. 
When they got within half a furlong of the Lacedaemonians, 
the centre division of the latter under the command of 
Herippidas (comprising the Cyreians, with Xenophon 
himself, and the Asiatic allies) started forward on their 
side, and advanced at a run to meet them; seemingly get- 
ting beyond their own line,i and coming first to cross 
spears with the enemy's centre. After a sharp struggle, 
the division of Herippidas was here victorious, and drove 
back its opponents. Agesilaus on his right was yet more 
victorious, for the Argeians opposed to him fled without 
even crossing spears. These fugitives found safety on the 
high ground of Mount Helikon. But on the other hand, 
the Thebans on their own right, completely beat back the 
Orchomenians, and pursued them so far as to get to the 
baggage in the rear of the army. Agesilaus, while his 
friends around were congratulating him as conqueror, 
immediately wheeled round to complete his victory by 
attacking the Thebans; who on their side also faced about, 
and prepared to fight their way, in close and deep order, 
to rejoin their comrades on Helikon. Though Agesilaus 
might have let them pass, and assailed them in the rear 
with greater safety and equal eflfect, he preferred the more 
honourable victory of a conflict face to face. Such is the 
colouring which his panegyrist Xenophon 2 puts upon his 
manoeuvre. Yet we may remark that if he had let the 
Thebans pass, he could not have pursued them far, seeing 
that their own comrades were at hand to sustain them 
— and also that having never yet fought against the 
Thebans, he had probably no adequate appreciation of 
their prowess. 

The crash which now took place was something terrific 
Terrible beyond all Grecian military experience,3 leaving 
tweexT^the *^ indelible impression upon Xenophon who 
Thebans was personally engaged in it. The hoplites on 
tans ^on' ^^^^ sides Came to the fiercest and closest bodily 
the whole, struggle, pushing shields against each other, 
the result -^i^h all the weight of the incumbent mass 
able to the behind impelling forward the foremost ranks — 
Thebans. especially in the deep order of the Thebans. 

* Xen. Hellen. iy. 3, 17. avrc^s- Agesil. ii. 12. 

Spafiov duo T^^ 'AYTjaiXdou ^dXaYYoC) ' Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 16; Xen. 
fto. Agesil. ii. 9. 

* Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 19 ; Xen. AiT)YiQ90ftat 8s xal tt)v y-ix'i'** *"'^ 
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The shields of the foremost combatants were thus stove in, 
their spears broken, and each man was engaged in such 
close embrace with his enemy, that the dagger was the 
only weapon which he could use. There was no systematic 
shout, such as usually marked the charge of a Grecian 
army ; the silence was only broken by a medley of furious 
exclamations and murmurs. ^ Agesilaus himself, who was 
among the front ranks, and whose size and strength were 
by no means on a level with his personal courage, had his 
body covered with wounds from different weapons ^ — was 
trodden down — and only escaped by the devoted courage of 
those fifty Spartan volunteers who formed his body-guard. 
Partly from his wounds, partly from the irresistible cour- 
age and stronger pressure of the Thebans, the Spartans 
were at length compelled to give way, so far as to afford 
a free passage to the former, who were thus enabled to 
march onward and rejoin their comrades; not without 
sustaining some loss by attacks on their rear.^ 

Agesilaus thus remained master of the field of battle^ 
haying gained a victory over his opponents taken y. - 

collectively. But so far as concerns the The- Agesilaus, 
bans separately, he had not only gained no not without 
victory, but had failed in his purpose of stop- wounds- 
ping their progress, and had had the worst of y«* P?^ J^^ 
the combat. His wounds having been dressed, his conduct 
he was brought back on men's shoulders to give J^\®\q*^® 
Lis final orders, and was then informed that a 
detachment of 80 Theban hoplites, left behind by the rest, 
had taken refuge in the temple of Itonian Athene as sup- 
pliants. From generosity mingled with respect to the 
sanctity of the spot, he commanded that they should be 
dismissed unhurt, and then proceeded to give directions 
for the nightwatch, as it was already late. The field of 
battle presented a terrible spectacle: Spartan and Theban 
dead lying intermingled, some yet grasping their naked 
daggers, others pierced with the daggers of their enemies; 

■yip ijsvcTO oia o6x SXXt) twv y' e?* "^K ^v TOia6T7), o?av opYig ts xol 

^(twv. H-Q'X'') icapdo)roiT av. 

> Xen. Hellen. ir. 3, 19; Xen. >'Xen. Agesil. ii. 13. *0 Ss, xalnep 

Agesil. ii. 12. icoXXdi xpaupkaxa l^wv n&vtovs xal 

Kal 9U)i.f)aX6vTsc "^^C daitl5ac eu>- icavxoloic SicXoiCi Ao. 

OouvTo, ({xdyovTo, dnixTeivov, died- Plutarch, Agesil. o. 18. 

OvT)9xov. Kal xpoiuYij (a&v ouSKp.la ' Xen. Hellen. It. 3, 10; Xen. 

xotp^v, o& |AT)v oOfii viY^' ?u>vT] Si Agesil. li. 12. 
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aroundi on the blood-stained around, were seen broken 
spears, smashed shields, swords and daggers scattered 
apart from their owners, i He directed the Spartan and The- 
ban dead to be collected in separate heaps, and placed in 
safe custody for the night, in the interior of his phalanx: 
the troops then took their supper, and rested for the night. 
On the next morning, Gylis the Polemarch was ordered to 
draw up the army in battle-array, to erect a trophy, and to 
offer sacrifices of cheerfulness and thanksgiving, with the 
pipers solemnly playing, according to Spartan fashion. 
Agesilaus was anxious to make these demonstrations of 
victory as ostentatious as possible, because he really 
doubted whether he had gained a victory. It was very 
possible that the Thebans might feel confidence enough to 
renew the attack, and try to recover the field of battle,, 
with their own dead upon it; which Agesilaus had, for thai 
reason, caused to be collected in a separate heap and 
placed within the Lacedaemonian lines. > He was however 
soon relieved from doubt by a herald coming from the 
Thebans to solicit the customary truce for the burial of 
their dead; the understood confession of defeat. The 
request was immediately granted; each party paid the 
last solemnities to its own dead, and the Spartan force 
was then withdrawn from Bosotia. Xenophon does not 
state the loss on either side, but Diodorus gives it at 
600 on the side of the confederates, 350 on that of tho 
Laced8emonians.3 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for immediate 
action, Agesilaus caused himself to be carried to Delphi, 
where the Pythian games were at that moment going on» 
He here offered to Apollo the tithe of the booty acquired 
during his two years' campaigns in Asia; a tithe equal 



' Xen. Agesil. ii. U. 'Eicsl ft 
fi-^v IXt)5«v >j y-ix^i nop^v 6rj fisdoota- 
Qai ivOa ouviittoov aXXi^Xoi^, tt)v fxev 
Y^v aT(xaTt iie<pup|xivT)v, vexpoO? 84 
xeifxivooc <piXlou? xal TCoXe(xlou< jxsx' 
otXXiQXcDv, daict6a< 5e SiaTe9pup.p.sva^, 
SopocTS auvTs9pa'japL8va, cY^rsiptSiot 
Yujxva xouXsu>v xa (&ev X'I*''M "^^ ^' 
ixx jxstA X^^P*^^' 

* Xen. Agesil. ii. 16. Tore fib 
ouv (xai ydp tqv tq5i] 6'H) cryvaXxuaav- 
T«« TO'j^ TU)v icoXc(i,lu>v vex- 



aavto xal ixoifj.i^Q7]oav. 

Schneider in his note on this, 
passage, as well as ad Xen. Hellen.. 
iy. 3, 21— condemns the expression 
Tu>v icoXcultuv as spurious and un- 
intelligible. But in my judgement, 
these words bear a plain and ap- 
propriate meaning, which I hare 
endeavoured to give in the text.. 
Compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. 

" Diodor. xiv. 84. 
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to 100 talents.^ Meanwhile the polemarch Gylis con- 
ducted the army first into Fhokis, next on a Army of 
predatory excursion into the Lokrian territory, wfthdiiw's 
where the nimble attack of the Lokrian light from Boso- 
troops, amidst hilly ground, inflicted upon his go^^®o the 
troops a severe check, and cost him his life. Pythian 
After this the contingents in the army were faUs^home- 
dismissed to their respective homes, and Ase- ward across 
silaus himself, when tolerably recovered, sailed {hfan**Gj\# 
with the Peloponnesians homeward from Delphi —his hon- 
across the Corinthian Gulf. 2 He was received °e'ce*Vion 
at Sparta with every demonstration of esteem at Sparta, 
and gratitude, which was still farther strengthened by his 
exemplary simplicity and exact observance of the public 
discipline ; an exactness not diminished either by long absence 
or enjoyment of uncontrolled ascendency. From this time 
forward he was the effective leader of Spartan policy, en- 
joying an influence greater than had ever fallen to the lot 
of any king before. His colleague Agesipolis, both young 
and of feeble character, was won over by his judicious and 
conciliatory behaviour, into the most respectful deference.' 
Three great battles had thus been fought in the space 
of little more than a month (July and August) — j, ^ 39^ 
those of Corinth, Knidus, and Koroneia ; the first ^^ ^^' - 
and third on land, the second at sea, as described the battles 
in my last chapter. In each of the two land- ^^^jj*"^*^ 
battles the Lacedaemonians had gained a victory : roneia. ' 
they remained masters of the field, and were ^^."'J ^^ 
solicited by the enemy to grant the burial-truce. So thing by 
But if we enquire what results these victories ***® '1?'?®'' 
had produced, the answer must be that both were rather lost 
totally barren. The position of Sparta in Greece Jy **»• 
as against their enemies had undergone no im- 
provement. In the battle of Corinth, her soldiers had 
indeed manifested signal superiority, and acquired much 
honour. But at the field of Koroneia, the honour of the 
day was rather on the side of the Thebans, who broke 

' Xen.Hellen. !▼. 8, 21 ; Plutarch, the Pythian games were celebrated, 

Agesil. c. 19. The latter says~cU upon grounds which seem to me 

AeXfouc dKexo|il90i) IluOiwv dye- very insufficient. 

|iivu>v, ftc. Manso, Dr. Arnold, * Xen. Hellen. ir. 8, 22, 23; ir, 

and others, contest the accaracy 4, 1. 

of Plutarch in this assertion re- * Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19, 80; 

specting the time of year at which Xen. Hellen. ▼. 8, 20. 
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through the most strenuous opposition, and carried their 
point of joining their allies. And the purpose of Agesilaos 
(ordered by the Ephor Diphridas) to invade Boeotia, com- 
pletely failed. ^ Instead of advancing, he withdrew back 
from Koroneia, and returned to Peloponnesus across the 
Gulf from Delphi; which he might have done just as well 
without fighting this murderous and hardly contested battle. 
Even the narrative of Xenophon, deeply coloured as it is 
both by his sympathies and his antipathies, indicates to us 
that the predominant impression carried ofif by every one 
from the field of Koroneia was that of the tremendous force 
and obstinacy of the Theban hoplites — a foretaste of what 
was to come at Leuktra ! 

If the two land victories of Sparta were barren of 
Beyer 868 of results, the case was far otherwise with her naval 
Sparta after defeat at Kuidus. That defeat was pregnant 
of*Kn1du8. ^^^^ consequences following in rapid succession, 
Loss of and of the most disastrous character. As with 
^pi?rir -^^^e»s at ^gospotami— the loss of her fleet, 
Sparta. serious as that was, served only as the signal for 
he*r*marf-^^ countless following losscs. JPhamabazus and 
time allies Konon, with their victorious fleet, sailed from 
/oin^Phar- island to island, and from one continental seaport 
nabazuB to another, in the ^gean, to expel the Lace* 
and Konon. (Jaemonian harmosts, and terminate the empire 
of Sparta. So universal was the odium which it had in- 
spired, that the task was found easy beyond expectation. 
Conscious of their unpopularity, the harmosts in almost 
all the towns, on both sides of the Hellespont, deserted 
their posts and fled, on the mere news of the battle of 
Knidus.3 Everywhere Phamabazus and Konon found 
themselves received as liberators, and welcomed with 
presents of hospitality. They pledged themselves not to 
introduce any foreign force or governor, nor to fortify any 
separate citadel, but to guarantee to each city its own 
genuine autonomy. This policy was adopted by Phama- 
bazus at the urgent representation of Konon, who warned 
him that if he manifested any design of reducing the cities 
to subjection, he would And them all his enemies; that each 

> Plutarch, Agesil. c. 17. Gor- than endeavour: they aueceeded in 

nelius Nepos, Agesil. c. 4. "Ob- barring hie way, and compelling 

sistere ei conati sunt Athenienses him to retreat. 

et Bosoti," Ac. But they did more > Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8^ 1-5. 
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of them severally would cost him a long siege ; and that a 
combination would ultimately be formed against him. Such 
liberal and judicious ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted 
upon, produced a strong feeling of friendship and even of 
gratitude, so that the Lacedaemonian maritime empire was 
dissolved without a blow, by the almost spontaneous mo- 
vements of the cities themselves. Though the victorious 
fleet presented itself in many diflferent places, it was no- 
where called upon to put down resistance, or to undertake 
a single siege. Kos, Nisyra, Teos, Chios, Erythrae, Ephesus, 
Mitylene, Samos, all declared themselves independent, under 
the protection of the new conquerors. ^ Pharnabazus pre- 
sently disembarked at Ephesus and marched by land north- 
ward to his own satrapy; leaving a fleet of forty triremes 
under the command of Konon. 

To this general burst of anti-Spartan feeling, Abydos, 
on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, formed Abydos 
the solitary exception. That town, steady in holds faith, 
hostility to Athens, 2 had been the great military spifta** 
station of Sparta for hernorthern Asiatic warfare, under faer- 
during the last twenty years. It was in the ^y*"^*'- 
satrapy of Pharnabazus, and had been made the chief place 
of arms by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, for their warfare 
against that satrap as well as for the command of the strait. 
Accordingly, while it was a main object with Pharnabazus 
to acquire possession of Abydos — there was nothing which 
the Abydenes dreaded so much as to become subject to 
him. In this view they were decidedly disposed to cling 
to Lacedaemonian protection ; and it happened by a fortu- 
nate accident for Sparta that the able and experienced 
Derkyllidas was harmost in the town at the moment of the 
battle of Knidus. Having fought in the battle of Corinth, 
he had been sent to announce the news to Agesilaus, whom 
he had met on his march at Amphipolis, and who had sent 
him forward into Asia to communicate the victory to the 
allied cities; 3 neither of them at that moment anticipating 

> Xen.Hellen. iv. 8, 1-3; Diodor. Ac. 

xiy. 84. About Samos, xiv. 97. * 'Ex Yop 'Ap05oy, t^<; t6v oitavxa 

Compare also the speech ofDer- ^rp^^*''' ^V^^'* lyQpac— says Demos- 

kyllidas to the Abydenfts (Xen. thends in the Athenian assembly 

Hellen. iy. 8, 4)-'0o<p hi piaXXo^* (cont. Aristokrat. c. 39. p. 672; 

al aXXoti iiiXeic ^uv t^ "^^XXi ^^^' compare c. 62. p. 686). 

9Tpd<pT)aav '^j|Au)v, Toooutcp ovTui< i) ' Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 2. 
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the great maritime defeat then impendinff. The presence 
in Abydos of such an officer — who had already acquired a 
high military reputation in that region, and was at marked 
enmity with Fharnabazus — combined with the standing 
apprehensions of the Abydenes — was now the means of 
saving a remnant at least of maritime ascendency to Sparta. 
During the general alarm which succeeded the battle of 
Knidus, when the harmosts were everywhere taking flight, 
and when anti-Spartan manifestations, often combined with 
internal revolutions to overthrow the Dekarchs or their 
substitutes, were spreading from city to city — Derkyllidas 
assembled the Abydene s, heartened them up against the 
reigning contagion, and exhorted them to earn the grati- 
tude of Sparta by remaining faithful to her while others 
were falling off; assuring them that she would still be found 
capable of giving them protection. His exhortations were 
listened to with favour. Abydos remained attached to 
Sparta, was put in a good state of defence, and became the 
only harbour of safety for the fugitive harmosts out of the 
other cities, Asiatic and European. 

Having secured his hold upon Abydos, Derkyllidas 
Derk iiida ^rossed the strait to make sure also of the strong 
holds both place of Sestos, on the European side, in the 
thVchl * o^ Thracian Chersonese, i In that fertile peninsula 
neBus oppo- there had been many new settlers, who had come 
' f**^h" *'^*'* ^^ ^^^ acquired land under the Lacedaemonian 
baaus— '^^^ Supremacy, especially since the building of the 
»°8cr of cross-wall by Derkyllidas to defend the isthmus 
against Thracian invasion. By means of these 
settlers, dependent on Sparta for the security of their 
tenures — and of the refugees from various cities all con- 
centrated under his protection — Derkyllidas maintained 
his position effectively both at Abydos and at Sestos; de- 
fying the requisition of Phamabazus that he should forth- 
with evacuate them. The satrap threatened war, and 
actually ravaged the lands round Abydos ; but without any 
result. His wrath against the Lacedaemonians, already 

' Lysander, after the victory of the assignment, and restored the 

.SSgospotami and the expulsion of town to the Sestians (Plutarch, 

the Athenians Arom Sestos, had Lysand. o. 14) Probably howeyer 

assigned the town and district as the new settlers would remain in 

a settlement for the pilots and part upon the lands yacated by the 

Kelnstse aboard his fleet. But the expelled Athenians. 
Ephors are said to haye reversed 
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considerable, was so aggravated by disappointment when 
he found that he could not yet expel them from his satrapy, 
that he resolved to act against them with increased energy, 
and even to strike a blow at them near their own home. 
For this purpose he transmitted orders to Konon to prepare 
a commanding naval force for the ensuing spring, and in 
the mean time to keep both Abydos and oestos under 
blockade. < 

As soon as spring arrived, Phamabazus embarked on 
board a powerful fleet equipped by Konon; ^^ 
directing nis course to Melos, to various islands 
among the CycladSs, and lastly to the coast of ba^os^and 
Peloponnesus. They here spent some time on Konon sail 
the coast of Laconia and Messenia, disembarking ^eet to^'e- 
at several points to ravage the country. They loponnesus 
next landed on the island of Kythera, which corinth. 
they captured, granting safe retirement to the 
Lacedaemonian garrison, and leaving in the island a garrison 
under the Athenian Nikophemus. Quitting then the har- 
bourless, dangerous, and ill-provided coast of Laconia, they 
JBailed up the Saronic Gulf to the Isthmus of Corinth. 
Here they found the confederates — Corinthian, Boeotian, 
Athenian,&c.—carryingon war, with Corinth asthelrcentral 
post, against the Lacedaemonians at Sikyon. The line across 
the isthmus from Lechseum to Kenchrese (the two ports of 
Corinth) was now made good by a defensive system of 
operations, so as to confine the Lacedaemonians within 
Peloponnesus; just as Athens, prior to her great losses in 
446 B.C., while possessing both Megara and Pegae, had been 
able to maintain the inland road midway between them, 
where it crosses the high and difficult crest of Mount 
Geraneia, thus occupying the only three roads by which a 
Lacedaemonian army could march from the Isthmus of 
Corinth into Attica or BoBotia.2 Phamabazus commu- 
nicated in the most friendly manner with the allies, assured 
them of his strenuous support against Sparta, and left with 
them a considerable sum of money.' 

* Xen. Hellen. !▼. 8, 4 — e. ponnesos—p. 36, 86, and Thnoyd. 

» See Sir William Gell's Itinerary *• ^^' 
Cf Greece, p. 4. Ernst Cortias—Pelo- ' Xen. Hellen. !▼. 8, 7, 8 ; Diodor. 

xir. 84. 

VOL. IX. It 
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The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Persian 
AMistance fleet, as master of the Peloponnesian sea and 
and encou- the Saronic Gulf, was a phenomenon astounding 

f^fen by* to Grecian eyes. And if it was not equally 
harna- offensive to Grecian sentiment, this was in itself 
the^iHes a melancholy proof of the degree to which Pan- 
at Corinth- hellenic patriotism had been stifled by the Pelo- 
faS*of *a * ponnesian War and the Spartan empire. No 
Persian Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic 
fle*e?at*"^ Gulf since the battle of Salamis; nor could 
Corinth. anything short of the intense personal wrath of 
Phamabazus against the LacedsBmonians, and his desire 
to revenge upon them the damage inflicted by Derkyllidas 
and Agesilaus, have brought him now as far away from 
his own satrapy. It was this wrathful feeling of which 
Konon took advantage to procure from him a still more 
important boon. 

Since 404 b.o., a space of eleven years, Athens had 
B.O. 896. continued without any walls round her seaport 
p* ' J town PeirsBus, and without any Long "Walls to 
bazns connect her city with Peirseus. To this state 

fl *Vwi*ttf ^^® ^^^ been condemned by the sentence of her 
Konon in enemies, in the full knowledge that she could 
the Saronic jj^ye little trade — few ships either armed or 

Gnlf, and ,., , /. * • j. • x 

aids him mercantile — poor defence even against pirates, 
with money a^^ no defence at all against aggression from the 
the'iio'ng mistress of the sea. Konon now entreated 
Walls of Phamabazus, who was about to go home, to 
leave the fleet under his command, and to permit 
him to use it in rebuilding the fortifications of Peirseus as 
well as the Long Walls of Athens. While he engaged to 
maintain the fleet by contributions from the islands, he 
assured the satrap that no blow could be inflicted upon 
Sparta so destructive or so mortifying, as the renovation 
of Athens and Peiraeus with their complete and connected 
fortifications. Sparta would thus be deprived of the most 
important harvest which she had reaped from the long 
struggle of the Peloponnesian War. Indignant as he now 
was against the Lacedaemonians, Phamabazus sympathised 
cordially with these plans, and on departing not only left 
the fleet under the command of Konon, but also furnished 
him with a considerable sum of money towards the expense 
of the fortifications. ^ 

> Xen. Hellen. ir. 8, 9, 10. 
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Konon betook himself to the work energetically and 
without delay. He had quitted Athens in 407 ^ 
B.C., as one of the joint admirals nominated after biii?d?ttfe 
the disgrace of Alkibiades. He had parted with liongWaUs 
his countrymen finally at the catastrophe of operation^ 
^ffospotami in 405 b.c, preserving the miser- oj ***« 
able fraction of eight or nine ships out of that * *®'* 
noble fleet which otherwise would have passed entire into 
the hands of Lysander. He now returned, in 393 b.c., as a 
second Themistokles, the deliverer of his country, and the 
restorer of her lost strength and independence. All hands 
were set to work; carpenters and masons being hired with 
the funds furnished by Fhamabazus, to complete the forti- 
fications as quickly as possible. The Boeotians and other 
neighbours lent their aid zealously as volunteers ^ — the 
same who eleven years before had danced to the sound of 
joyful music when the former walls were demolished; so 
completely had the feelings of Greece altered since that 

Seriod. By such hearty cooperation, the work was finished 
uring the course of the present summer and autumn with-^ 
out any opposition; and Athens enjoyed again her fortified 
Peirseus and harbour, with a pair of Long "Walls, straight 
and parallel, joining it securely to the city. The third or 
Phaleric "Wall (a single wall stretching from Athens to 
Phalerum), which had existed down to the capture of the 
city by Lysander, was not restored; nor was it indeed by 
any means necessary to the security either of the city or 
of the port. Having thus given renewed life and security 
to Peirseus, Konon commemorated his great naval victory 
by a golden wreath in the acropolis, as well as by the 
erection of a temple in Peirseus to the honour of the 
E[nidian Aphrodite, who was worshipped at Ejiidus with 
peculiar devotion by the local population. 2 He farther 
celebrated the completion of the walls by a splendid 
sacrifice and festival banquet. And the Athenian people 
not only inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefully 

> Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 10 ; Diodor. sam contributed by the satrap 

xiv. 86. towards the fortifications must 

Cornelius Nepos (Oonon, c. 4) probably hare been much greater, 

mentions fifty talents as a sum * Demosthen. cont. Androtion. 

received by Eonon from Phama- p. 616. 0. 21. Fausanias (i. 1, 3) 

basus as a present, and devoted still saw this temple in Peirseus— 

by him to this public work. This very near to the sea; 650 yeara 

is not improbable ; but the total afterwards. 

L 2 
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recording the exploits of Konon, but also erected a statue 
to his honour, i 

The importance of this event in reference to the future 
Oreat im- history of Athens was unspeakable. Though it 
porunoe of did not restore to her eitner her former navy, 
rmtion— ' or her former empire, it reconstituted her as a 
lt*r "'*d*d ^*^y ^^^ ®^^y self-aetermininff but even partially 
npon^^'^ ^ ascendent. It re-animated her, if not into the 
accident. Athens of Perikles, at least into that of Iso- 
kraies and Demosthenes: it imparted to her a second fill 
of strength, dignity, and commercial importance, during 
the half century destined to elapse before she was finally 
overwhelmed by the superior military force of Macedon. 
Those who recollect the extraordinary stratagem whereby 
Themistokles had contrived (eighty-five years before^ to 
accomplish the fortification of Athens, in spite of the oase 
but formidable jealousy of Sparta and her Feloponnesian 
allies, will be aware how much the consummation of the 
Themistoklean project had depended upon accident. Now, 
also, Konon in his restoration was favoured by unusual 
combinations such as no one could have predicted. That 
Fhamabazus should conceive the idea of coming over 
himself to Peloponnesus with a fleet of the largest force, 
was a most unexpected contingency. He was influenced 
neither by attachment to Athens, nor seemingly by con- 
siderations of policy, though the proceeding was one really 
conducive to the interests of Persian power — but simply by 
his own violent personal wrath against the Lacedaemonians. 
And this wrath would probably have been satisfied, if, 
after the battle of Knidus, he could have cleared his 
own satrapy of them completely. It was his vehement 
impatience, when he found himself unable to expel his old 
enemy Derkylli das from the important position of Abydos, 
which chiefly spurred him on to take revenge on Sparta 
in her own waters. Nothing less than the satrap's personal 
presence would have placed at the disposal of Konon 
either a sufficient naval force, or sufficient funds, for the 
erection of the new walls, and the defiance of all im- 
pediment from Sparta. So stranffely did events thus run, 
that the energy, by whi( h Derkyllidas preserved Abydos, 
brought upon Sparta, indirectly, the greater mischief of 

i DemoBihen. conk Leptin. o. 16. p. 477, 478; Athenseus, i. 3; Oor- 
MlliM Napoa, Oonon, o. 4. 
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the new Kononian walls. It would have been better for 
Sparta that Pharnabazus should at once have recovered 
Abydos as well as the rest of his satrapy; in which case he 
would have had no wrongs remaining unavenged to incense 
him, and would have kept on his own side of the JEgea,n; 
feeding Konon with a modest squadron sufficient to keep 
the Lacedaemonian navy from asain becoming formidable 
on the Asiatic side, but leaving the walls of Peirseus (if we 
may borrow an expression of Plato) ^to continue asleep in 
the bosom of the earth." ^ 

But the presence of Konon with his powerful fleet 
was not the only condition indispensable to the Mainte- 
accomplishment of this work. It was requisite jjf "®?„°' 
further that the interposition of Sparta should of Corinth 
be kept oflF not merely by sea, but by land — and »Kaip»' 
that too daring all the number of months that ^SrlV..:!' 
the walls were in progress. Now the barrier *^*? ^^^'J- 
against her on land was constituted by the fact, the power 
that the confederate force held the cross line o'^buud- 
within the isthmus from Lechseum to Kenchrese, Long ^ 
with Corinth as a centre. 2 But they were un- ?*% 
able to maintain this line even through the were not 
ensuing year — during which Sparta, aided by maintained 
dissensions at Corinth, broke through it, as will the ^Tsning 
appear in the next chapter. Had she been able 7^^'- 
to break through it while the fortifications of Athens were 
yet incomplete, she would have deemed no effort too great 
to effect an entrance into Attica and interrupt the work, in. 
which she might very probably have succeeded. Here theik 
was the second condition, which was realised during the 
summer and autumn of 393 b.c, but which did not continue 
to be realised longer. So fortunate was it for Athens, 
that the two conditions were fulfilled both together during 
this particular year! 

* Plato, Legg. vi. p. 778. xaQe6- Athens against invasion from 
2«iv i«v iv Tj 7^ xaxaxclftcva xa xcl- Sparta, is illustrated in Xenopb. 
^1), *o. Hellen. v. 4, 19, and Andokidds, 

* The importance of maintaining Or. iii. De Pace, s. 2d. 
these lines, as a protection to 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

FROM THE REBUILDING OP THE LONG WALLS OP 
ATHENS TO THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS. 

Thb presence of Phamabazus and Konon with their com- 
manding force in the Saronic Gulf, and the 
liberality with which the former furnished 
o?'5onon- pecuniary aid to the latter for rebuilding the 
organiza- full fortifications of Athens, as well as to the 
mercenary Corinthians for the prosecution of the war — seem 
force at to have given preponderance to the confederates 
Corinth. over Sparta for that year. The plans of Konon ^ 
were extensive. He was the first to organise, for the 
defence of Corinth, a mercenary force which was afterwards 
improved and conducted with greater efficiency by Iphi- 
krates; and after he had finished the fortifications of 
PeirsBus with the Long Walls, he employed himself in 
showing his force among the islands, for the purpose of 
laying the foundations of renewed maritime power for 
Athens. We even hear that he caused an Athenian envoy 
to be despatched to Dionysius at Syracuse, with the view 
of despatching that despot from Sparta, and bringing him 
into connexion with Athens. Evagoras, despot oi Salamis 
in Cyprus, the steady friend of Konon, was a party to this 
proposition, which he sought to strengthen by offering to 
Dionysius his sister in marriage. 2 There was a basis of 
sympathy between them arising from the fact that Evagoras 
was at variance with the Phenicians both in Phenicia and 
Cyprus, while Dionysius was in active hostilities with the 
Carthaginians (their kinsmen and colonists) in Sicily. 
Nevertheless the proposition met with little or no success. 
We find Dionysius afterwards still continuing to act as an 
ally of Sparta. 

1 Harpokration, v. ^evixov iv Ko- * Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonis 
yQip. Philoohomt, Fragm. 160, ed. Aristophanis) s. 21. 
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Profiting by the aid received from Fharnabazus, the 
Corinthians strengthened their fleet at Lechseum « 

(their harbour in the Corinthian Culf) so con- flict* of °the 
siderablyi as to become masters of the Q-ulf, and Corinthians 
to occupy Rhium, one of the two opposite capes Samonians, 
which bound its narrow entrance. To oppose in the Oo- 
them, the Lacedaemonians on their side were a^f/^^ 
driven to greater maritime effort. More than 
one naval action seems to have taken place, in those waters 
where the prowess and skill of the Athenian admiral 
Phormion had been so signally displayed at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War. At length the Lacedaemonian 
admiral HerippidaSi who succeeded to the command of the 
fleet after his predecessor Polemarchus had been slain in 
battle, compelled the Corinthians to abandon Bhium, and 
gradually recovered his ascendency in the Corinthian QtuU; 
which his successor Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, still 
farther completed. ^ 

While these transactions were going on (seemingly 
during the last half of 393 b.o. and the mil yearof ^ g^^ 
392 B.C.), so as to put an end to the temporary naval ^^nd -war- 
preponderance of the Corinthians — the latter fare-the * 
were at the same time bearing the brunt of a desul- j^^^^^j^ni 
tory,but continued,land-warfare against the garri- established 
son of Lacedaemonians and Peloponnesiansesta- f^e^^nt?-^" 
blished at Sikyon. Both Corinth and Lechaeum SpaAan' 
were partly defended by the presence of confede- *"*®* J®®**- 
rate troops, Boeotians, Argeians, Athenians, or unes^of Oo- 
mercenaries paid by Athens. But this did not "»*^ ''°™ 
protect the Corinthians against suffering great 
damage, in their lands and outlying properties, from the 
incursions of the enemy. 

The plain between Corinth and Sikyon — fertile and 
extensive (speaking by comparison with Pelopon- Bniferingg 
nesus generally), and constituting a large part <>.' *^® ^^' 
of the landed property of both cities, was ren- JiSm^the 
dered uncultivable during 393 and 392 b.o.; so '^^jqI^^J 
that the Corinthian proprietors were obliged to in their 
withdraw their servants and cattle to Peiraeum^ ij"*'**f7', 
(a portion of the Corinthian territory without rintwan^" 
the Isthmus properly so called, north-east of proprietors 
the Akrokorinthus, in a line between that emi- avers'e to 
nence and the Megarian harbour of Pegae). Here *^« '^"• 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 11. > Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 1 ; iv. 6, 1. 
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the Sikyonian assailants could not reach them, because of 
the Long Walls of Corinth, which connected that city by 
a continuous fortification of 1 2 stadia (somewhat less than 
a mile and a half) with its harbour of Lechseum. Neyer- 
theless the loss to the proprietors of the deserted plain 
was still so ffreaty that two successive seasons of it were 
quite enough to inspire them with a strong aversion to the 
war;^ the more so, as the damage fell exclusively upon 

' I distent from Mr. Fynet Clinton ■ummer 898 B.C. 

as well ai from M. Behdants (Vitas Kow it appears to me certain, 

Iphioratis, Ao. c. 4, who in the main that these proceedings of Fhama- 

agrees with DodwelPs Annales bazas with the fleet, recounted in. 

Xenophontei) in their chronologi- the eighth chapter, come, in point 

cal arrangement of these events. of date, before the seditions moye- 

They place the battle fought by ments and the coup d^itof at Corinth, 

Praxitas within the Long Walls of which are recounted in the fourth 

Corinth in 893 B.C., and the destruc- chapter. At the time when Fhama* 

tion of the Lacedaemonian mora or basus was at Corinth in Midsummer 

division by Iphikratfts (the monthly 898 B.C., the narrative ofXenophon 

date of which is marked by its (iv. 8, 8-10) leads us to believe that 

having immediately succeeded the the Corinthians were prosecutingf^ 

Isthmian games), in 392 B.C. I place the war zealously, and without 

the former event in 893 B.C.; the discontent: the money and en> 

latter in 890 B.C., immediately after couragement which Pharnabasua 

the Isthmian games of 890 b.o. gave them were calculated to 

If we study the narrative of Xe- strengthen such ardour. It waa 
nophon, we shall find, that after by aid of this money that the Co- 
describing (iv. 8) the battle of rinthians fitted out their fleet under 
Koroneia (August 894 B.C.) with Agathinus, and acquired for a time 
its immediate consequences, and the maritime command of the Oulf. 
the return of Agesilaus home^ — ^be The discontents against the war 
goes on in the next chapter to (recounted in chap. 4 «eg.) could 
narrate the land- war about or near not have commenced until a con- 
Corinth, which he carries down siderable time after the departure 
without interruption (through of Fharnabasus. They arose out 
Chapters 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, of Book iv.) of causes which only took efTect 
to 889 B.C. after a long continuance— the hard- 

But in Chapter 8 of Book iv., he ships of the land-war, the losses of 

leaves the land-war, and takes up property and slaves, the jealousy 

the naval operations, from and towards Attica and Bceotia Us being 

after the battle of Knidus (Aug. undisturbed, Ac. The Lacedsemo- 

894 B.C.). He recounts how Pharna- nian and Peloponnesian aggressive 

basut and Konon came across the force at Sikyon cannot possibly 

JEgean with a powerful fleet in the have been established before the 

spring of 893 B.C., and how after autumn of 394 b.c, and was most 

various proceedings, they brought probably placed there early in the 

the fleet to the Saronic Oulf and spring of 893 B.C. Its effects were 

tiie Isthmus of Corinth, where they brought about, not by one great 

>t have arrived at or near Mid- blow, but by repetition of ravages 
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them — ^their allies in Bcdotia, Athens, andArgos, having as 
yet suffered nothing. Constant military service for defence, 
with the conversion of the city into a sort of besieged post, 
aggravated their discomfort. There was another circum- 
stance also, doubtless not without influence. The conse- 
quences of the battle of Knidus had been, first, to put down 
tne maritime empire of Sparta, and thus to diminish the 
fear which she inspired to the Corinthians; next, to rebuild 
the fortifications, and renovate the shipping, commercial 
as well as warlike, of Athens; — a revival weU calculated to 
bring back a portion of that anti- Athenian jealousy and 
apprehension which the Corinthians had felt so strongly a 
few years before. Perhaps some of the trade of Corinth 
may have been actually driven away by the disturbance of 
the war, to the renewed fortifications and greater security 
of Peiraeus. 

Postered by this pressure of circumstances, the dis- 
contented philo-Laconian or peace-party which b.o. 893. 
had always existed at Corinth, presently acqui- Growth and 
red sufficient strength, and manifested itself with m^nifesta- 
sufficient publicity, to give much alarm to the phiio-Laoo- 
govemment. The Corinthian government had y**g P»'*y 
always been, and still was, oligarchical. In what oiigarchi- 
manner the administrators or the council were J** '<>'"» <>' 
renewed, or how long individuals continued in mtnt^uti^' 
office, indeed, we do not know. But of demo- Jp®" »/>- 
cracy, with its legal popular assemblies, open an Appeal 
discussions, and authoritative resolves, there was *<> '<>'««• 

and destruoiive annoyance; and ttanoes, I think it reasonable to 

tkU the effects -which it produced believe that the coup d'itat and 

previons to Midsummer 893 b.o. massacre at Corinth took place 

would be more than compensated (not in 393 B.C., as Mr. Clinton and 

by the presence, the gifts, and the M. Behdants place it, but) in 892 

encouragement of Pharnabazus with B.C.; and the battle within the 

his powerful fleet. Moreover, after Long Walls rather later in the 

his departure, too, the Corinthians same year. 

were. at first successful at sea and Next, the opinion of the same 
acquired the command of the Gulf, two authors as well as of Dodwell 
which however they did not retain —that the destruction oftheLaoe- 
for more than a year, if so much, daemonian mora by Iphikratfts took 
Hence it is not likely that any place in the spring of 892 B.O.— is 
strong discontent against the war also, in my view, erroneous. If 
began before the early part of this were true, it would be neces- 
392 B.o. sary to pack all the events men- 
Considering all these circum- tioned in Xeuophoui iv. 4, into 
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nothing.^ Now the oligarchical persons actually in power 
were vehemently anti-Laconian, consisting ofmenwhohad 
partaken of the Persian funds and contracted alliance with 
Persia, besides compromising themselves irrevocably (like 
Timolaus) by the most bitter manifestations of hostile 
sentiment towards Sparta. These men found themselves 
menaced by a powerful opposition-party, which had no 
constitutional means for making its sentiments predomin- 
ant, and for accomplishing peaceably either a change of 
administrators or a change of public policy. It was only 
by an appeal to arms and violence that such a consumma- 
tion could be brought about; a fact notorious to both 
parties — so that the oligarchical administrators, informed 
of the meetings and conversations going on, knew well that 
they had to expect nothing less than the breaking out of a 
conspiracy. That such anticipations were well-founded, 
we gather even from the partial recital of Xenophon; who 
states that Pasimelus, the philo-Laconian leader, was on 
his guard and in preparation 2 — and counts it to him as a 
virtue that shortly afterwards he opened the gates to the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Anticipating such conspiracy, the government resolved 
The Co- ^ prevent it by a cou^p d'itaU Thejr threw 
rinthian thcmselvcs upon the assistance of their allies, 
foTsSrth * ^'^^^^^^ ^^ ^ body of Argeians, and made their 
conspiracy blow the moro surc by striking it on the last 
Jy » /'<>**P day of the festival called Eukleia, when it was 
least expected. Their proceeding, though 
dictated by precaution, was executed with the extreme of 

the year 893 b.o. ; which I hold to paaiXicoc i<^i\^b.im^ ^vzxQfy^h'tu,^ 

he impossihle. If the destruction xal oi tou icoXefLou alxiibTaToi '\%t%- 

of the mora did not occur in the vT](JLivoi, (b^, el {ai?) ixicoSubv icoiiQaatyTO 

spring of 392 B.C., we know that it too? iul xfiv elpi^vriv TeTpa(t|xiyou<, 

could not have occurred until the xivSuveOaet icdXiv % n6Xic Xaxwvloat 

spring of 390 B.C.; that is, the next — o3tu> 6iq xal a^aydc iicextlpouv 

ensuing Isthmian games, two years icoielaGat. 

afterwards. And this last will he iv. 4, 4. 01 8i vetbxepot, &iconTt6- 

found to be its true date ; thus aavxoc naaifAi^Xou to fL^XXov SasaOat, 

leaving full time, hut not too much ^au^lav ia/ov iv t^' Kpavlcp* tbc Si 

time, for the antecedent occur- x^c xpau^^c ^oOovto, xal ftuYoyri^ 

rences. xivec ix tou npdYfiaxoc d^ixovro icp6c 

' Plutarch. Dion. c. 63. aOtouC) kx toOtou dvafipafxdvxtc xaxdi 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 2. Fvovxcc x6v 'AxpoxdpivOov, icpoaf)aX6vxac (<.iv 

%k ol 'ApYetot xal Botcuxol xal 'AGt)- 'Ap7elouc xal xo6c dXXouc dittxpo6- 

Mttoi xal KopivOUtfv ot xt xu>v icapd aavxoi Ac. 
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brutal ferocity aggravated by sacrilege ; in a maimer very 
difiPerent from the deep-laid artifices recently practised by 
the Spartan Ephors when they were in like manner afraid 
of the conspiracy of Kinadon — and more like the oligarch- 
ical conspirators at Korkyra (in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian War) when they broke into the assembled 
Senate, and massacred Peithias with sixty others in the 
Senate-house. ^ While the choice performers at Corinth were 
contending for the prize in the theatre, with judges form- 
ally named to decide — and while the market-place around 
was crowded with festive spectators — a number of armed 
men were introduced, probably Argeians, with leaders 
designating the victims whom they were to strike. Some 
of these select victims were massacred in the market-place, 
others in the theatre, and one even while sitting as a judge 
in the theatre. Others again fled in terror, to embrace the 
■altars or statues in the market-place — which sanctuary 
nevertheless did not save their lives. Nor was such sacri- 
lege arrested — repugnant as it was to the feelings of the 
assembled spectators and to Grecian feelings generally — 
until 120 persons had perished. ^ But the persons slain 
were chiefly elderly men; for the younger portion of the 
philo-Laconian party, suspecting some mischief, had decli- 
ned attending the festival, and kept themselves separately 
assembled under their leader Pasimelus, in the gymnasium 
and cypress-grove called Kranium, just without the 
city-gates. We find too that they were not only assembled, 
l)ut actually in arms. For the moment that they heard 
the clamour in the market-place and learnt from some fu- 
gitives what was going on, they rushed up at once to the 
Akrokorinthus (or eminence and acropolis overhanging the 
city) and got possession of the citadel; which they main- 
tained with such force and courage, that the Argeians, and 
the Corinthians who took part with the government, were 
repulsed in the attempt to dislodge them. This circum- 
stance, indirectly revealed in the one-sided narrative of 
Xenophon, lets us into the real state of the city, and affords 
good ground for believing that Pasimelus and his friends 
were prepared beforehand for an armed outbreak, but 
waited to execute it, until the festival was over, — a scruple 

» Thucyd. iii. 70. Xenophon (iv. 4, 4) only aayi 

* Diodorus (xiv. 86) gives this icoXXol. 
nnmber, which seems very credible. 
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which the govemmenty in their eagerness to forestal the 
plot, disregarded; employing the hands and weapons of 
Argeians who were comparatively unimpressed by solemn 
nities peculiar to Corinth. ^ 

' In recounting thii alternation the kind. The minority had always 

of Yiolenoe projected, Yiolenoe per- open to them the road of pacific 

petrated, recourse on the one side opposition, and the chance of ob- 

to a foreign ally, treason on the taining a majority in the Senate 

other by admitting an avowed or in the public assembly, which 

enemy— which formed the modus was practically identical with the 

operandi of opposing parties in totality of the citixens. Their 

the oligarchical Oorinth— I invite opposition, though pacific at to- 

the reader to contrast it with the acts, was sufficiently animated and 

democratieal Athens. violent in words and propositions, 

At Athens, in the beginning of to serve as a real discharge for 

the Peloponnesian War, there were imprisoned angry passion. If they 

precisely the same causes at work, could not carry the adoption of 

and precisely the same marked tbeir general policy, they had the 

antithesis of parties, as those which opportunity of gaining partial vio> 

here disturbed Corinth. There was tories which took off the edge of 

first, a considerable Athenian mi- a fierce discontent ; witness the fine 

nority who opposed the war with imposed upon PerikUs (Thucyd. 

8parta from the first ; next, when ii. 65) in the year before his deaths 

the war began, the proprietors of which both gratified and mollified 

Attica saw their lands ruined, and the antipathy against him, and 

were compelled either to carry brought about shortly afterwards 

away, or to lose, their servants a strong reaction in his favour.. 

and cattle, so that they obtained The majority, on the other hand, 

no returns. The intense discontent, knew that the predominance of its 

the angry complaints, the bitter policy depended upon its main« 

conflict of parties, which these taining its hold on a fluctuating- 

circumstances raised among the public assembly, against the utmost 

Athenian citizens — ^not to mention freedom of debate and attack, 

the aggravation of all these symp- within certain forms and rules pre- 

toms by the terrible epidemic— are scribed by the constitution; attach- 

marked out in Thucydidds, and ment to the latter being the oar> 

have been recorded in a preceding dinal principle of political moral- 

volume of this history. Kot only ity in both parties. It was this 

the positive loss and suffering, but system which excluded on both 

all other causes of exasperation, sides the thought of armed violence, 

stood at a higher pitch at Athens It produced among the democratic 

in the early part of the Pelopon- cal citizens of Athens that charao* 

nesian War, than at Oorinth in teristic insisted upon by Kleon in 

893 B.o. Thucydidds— "constant and fearless 

Yet what were the effects wbich security and absence of treacherous 

they produced? Did the minority hostility among one another" (8idi 

resort to a conspiracy— or the 7«p to x«9' fj{i«p«v d8«ic xal dvcici- 

majority to a coup dUtat—or either poOXeuxov icp6« dXX^Xouc, xal U to'jc 

of them to invitation of foreign cu|A|«.d70Uc to aOro ixSTC— Thuc. iii. 

aid against the other? Nothing of 87), the entire absence of which 
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Though Fasim^lns aod his Mends were masters ot 
the citadel and had repulsed the assault of their enemies, 
yet the recent coup d'iiat had heen completely successful 
in overawing their party in the city, and depriving them 
of all means of communicating with the Lace- ^^ 
dsemonians at Sikyon. Peeling unahle to maintain persons of 
themselves, they were besides frightened by ?»® pwio- 
menacing omens, when tney came to oner sacn- party are 
fice, in order that they might learn whether the bani^ed: 
gods encouraged them to fight or not. The less Fast- 
yictims were found so alarming, as to drive them j»fti«» the 
to evacuate the post and prepare for voluntary spared and 
Bxile. }y[any of them (according to Diodorus Jf^^f^J^^ ** 
500 1) actually went into exile; wnile others, and 
among them PasimSlus himself, were restrained by the 
entreaties of their friends and relatives, combined with 
solemn assurances of peace and security from the govern- 
ment; who now probably felt themselves victorious, and 
were anxious to mitigate the antipathies which their recent 
violence had inspired. These pacific assurances were 
faithfully kept, and no farther mischief was done to any 
dthsen. 

But the political condition of Corinth was materially 
altered, by an extreme intimacy of alliance and intimate 
communion now formed with Argos; perhaps political 

• . J •.! • -I • -I . !•• X ? union ana 

combmed with reciprocal rights of mtermamage, consoiida- 
and of purchase and sale. The boundary pillars ^Jj^^^ ^q^. 
or hedges which separated the two territories rinth and' 
were pulled up, and the city was entitled Argos -^go"* 
instead of Corinth (says Xenophon). Such was probably 
the invidious phrase in which the opposition party described 
the very close political union now formed between the two 
cities; upheld by a strong Argeian force in the city and 
acropolis, together with some Athenian mercenaries under 
Iphikratds, and some Bceotians as a garrison in the port 

•tands to prominently forward In treacherous correspondence with a 

these deplorable proceedings of foreign enemy. On the part of the 

the oligarchical Oorinth. Past- Corinthian government, superior 

mAIns and his Corinthian minority or more skilfully used force, or 

had no assemblies, dikasteries, superior alliance abroad, was the 

Annual Senate, or constant habit only weapon of defence, in like 

of free debate and accusation, to manner. 

Appeal to; their only ayailable ^ Diodor. xiy. 86; Xen. Hellen. 

weapon was armed violence, or iv. 4, 6. 
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of Lechseum. Most probably the govemment remained 
still Corinthian, and still oligarchical, as before. But it 
now rested upon Argeian aid, and was therefore dependent 
chiefly upon Argos, though partly also upon the other two 
allies. 

To Pasimelus and his friends such a state of things 
BO 892 ^*® intolerable. Though personally they had 
"' *. ' no ill-usace to complain of, yet the complete 
admits the predominance of their political enemies was quite 
liacedaemo- sufficient to excito their most vehement anti- 
within the pathies. They entered into secret correspondence 
^f*o*^Tth' with Praxitas, the Lacedaemonian commander 
Battle ^ * at Sikyon, engaging to betray to him one of the 
within gates in the western Lonff Wall between Corinth 

t osewa a. ^^^ Lechaeum. The scheme being concerted, 
PasimSlus and his partisans got themselves placed, ^ partlv 
by contrivance and partly by accident, on tne night-watcn 
at this gate; an imprudence, which shows that the govern- 
ment not only did not maltreat them, but even admitted 
them to trust. At the moment fixed, Praxitas — present- 
ing himself with a Lacedaemonian mora or regiment, a Si- 
kyonian force, and the Corinthian exiles, — found the 
treacherous sentinels prepared to open the gates. Having 
first sent in a trusty soldier to satisfy him that there was 
no deceit, 3 he then conducted all his force within the sates, 
into the mid-space between the two Long Walls. So broad 
was this space, and so inadequate did ms numbers appear 
to maintain it, that he took the precaution of digging a cross- 
ditch with a palisade to defend himself on the side towards 
the city ; wnich he was enabled to do undisturbed, since 
the enemy (we are not told why) did not attack him all the 
next day. On the ensuing day, however, Argeians, Corin- 
thians, and Athenian mercenaries under IphikratSs, all 
came down from the city in full force; the latter stood on the 
right of the line, along the eastern wall, opposed to the 
Corinthian exiles on the Lacedaemonian left; while the 

> Xen. Hellen. iy. 4, 8. xal xaxi in; orerlooking or approving his 

t6^7]v xal xar* iiciftiXetav, fto. treacherous betrayal towards his 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. Nothing own countrymen, in thus opening 

can show more forcibly the Laco- a gate which he had been trusted 

nian bias of Xenophon, than the to watch, xtb 8* elaY)Ya7iTT)V; xal 

credit which he gives to Pasimdlus o8tu>c AicXtb^ diceSei^dcxYiv, 

for his good faith towards the Lace- wore 6 elacXOtbv i^iQYfetXs, icdvxa 

^. _ <temo&iaiiB whom he was letting slvai d86X<uc, oldt icep iXe7iTi}v. 
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Lacedeemonians themselves were on their own right, op- 
posed to the Corinthians from the city; and the Axgeians, 
opposed to the Sikyonians, in the centre. 

It was here that the battle began; the Argeians, bold 
from superior numbers, attacked and broke the ^^ ^ 

^., .* . . ',, T J J The Lace. 

Sikyonians, tearing up the palisade, and pursu- deemonians 
ingthem down to tne sea with much slaughter; i *'» victo- 
upon which Pasimachus the Lacedaemonian severTioss 
commander of cavalry coming to their aid, caused ^ **>? 
his small body of horsemen to dismount and tie '«f®**""- 
their horses to trees, and then armed them with shields 
taken from the Sikyonians, inscribed on the outside with 
the letter Sigma (S). With these he approached on foot 
to attack the Argeians, who mistaking them for Sikyonians, 
rushed to the charge with alacrity; upon which Pasimachus 
exclaimed — "By tne two Gods, Argeians, these Sigmas 
which you see here will deceive you :" he then closed with 
them resolutely, but his numbers were so inferior that he 
was soon overpowered and slain. Meanwhile the Corin- 
thian exiles on the left had driven back Iphikrates with his 
mercenaries (doubtless chiefly light troops) and pursued 
them even to the city gates; while the Lacedaemonians, 
easily repelling the Corinthians opposed to them, came out 
of their palisade and planted themselves with their faces 
towards the eastern wall, but at a little distance from it, to 
intercept the Argeians on their return. The latter were 
forced to run back as they could, huddling close along the 
eastern wall, with their right or unshielded side exposed 
as they passed to the spears of the Lacedaemonians. Before 
they could get to the walls of Corinth, they were met and 
roughly handled by the victorious Corinthian exiles. And 
even when they came to the walls, those within, unwilling 
to throw open the gates for fear of admitting the enemy, 
contented themselves with handing down ladders, over 
which the defeated Argeians clambered with distress and 
difficulty. Altogether, their loss in this disastrous retreat 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 10. Kal toiic portion of Leohseum, or a space 

|fciv 2ixuu>vlouc ixpaxYjaav xal 8ia- apart from (but adjoining to) the 

oicdaavTCc t6 aTaupu)(ii.a eSltoxov iicl wall which encircled Lecbeeum, 

OdiXaaaav) xal ixet icoX.Xoi)c aOxtbv yet still within the Long Walls. 

dicixTtivav. Otherwise the fugitive Sikyonians 

It would appear from hence that could hardly have got down to the 

there must hare been an open sea. 
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was frightful. Their dead (says Xenophon) lay piled up 
like heaps of stones or wood, i 

This yictory of Praxitas and the LacedsemonianSi 
The Lace- though it did not yet make them masters of Le- 
**ii d"**"" chsBum,* was nevertheless of considerable im- 
a'poTtion^ portanco. Shortly afterwards they received 
w n*^ b^°*^ reinforcements which enabled them to turn it to 
tween Go- Still better account. The first measure of 
rinth and Praxitas was to pull down a considerable breadth 
■o^a/^to"' of the two walls, leaving a breach which opened 
open a free f^ee passage for any Lacedssmonian army from 
across!^ Sikyon to reach and pass the isthmus. He then 
They cap- marched his troops through the breach, forward 
myon Ind' on the road to Meffara, capturing the two Go- 
8idu8. rinthian dependencies of Krommyon and Sidus 

on the Saronic Gulf, in which he placed garrisons. Return- 
ing back by the road south of Corinth, he occupied Epieikia 
on the frontier of Epidaurus, as a protection to the territory 
of the latter against incursions &om Corinth — and then 
disbanded his army. 

A desultory warfare was carried on during the ensuing 
winter and spring between the oppositegarrisons 
* * ' in Corinth and Sikyon. It was now that the 
warfare Athenian Iphikrat^, in the former place, began 
h*'tw^'ht ^ distinguish himself at the head of his merce- 
troopi *^ nary peltasts, whom, aftertheir first organization 
i°hnf 16 ^y fconon, he had trained to effective tactics 
at Corinth Under the strictest discipline, and whose move- 
— military meuts he couducted with consummate skilL 

frenina and xt* ''j-jji* ^ t. j.^ • 

mprove- His genius introduced improvements both m 

? wk **& their armour and in their clothing. He leng- 
^ ^ "' thened by one half both the light javelin and 

> Xen. Hellen. iv. I, 12. OStu>c narrative of all these circamstances 

iv 6XlY(p itoXXol iicsffov, toaxt cl8ia- differs materially firom that of 

fUvot dpav ol &v9pu>iT0t awpoOc oItou, Xenophon; whom I here follow 

^6Xu>v, Xl9ou, TOTS cdcdaavTO acupouc in preference, making allowance 

vtxpu)v. for great partiality, and for much 

A singular form of speech. confusion and obscurity. 

* Diodorus (xiv. F6) represents Xenophon gives us plainly to 

that the Lacedeemonians on this understand, thatLechasum was not 

occasion surprised and held LechsB- captured by the Lacedsemonians 

um, defeating the general body of until the following year, by Agesi- 

the confederates who came out laus and Teleutias. 

ftom Oorinth to retake it; But his It is to be recollected that Xe- 
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ihe short sword, which the Thracian peltasts habitually 

carried; he devised a species ofleffgings, known afterwards 

hy the name of Iphikratides; andlie thus combined, better 
than had ever been done before, rapid motion — power of 
acting in difficult ground and open order — efiPective attack 

either by missiles or hand to hand — and dexterous retreat 
in case of need.^ As yet he was but a young officer, in 

nophon had particular means of as we may see by Xenophon, 

knowing what was done by Age- Anab. ▼.2, 29, so that the explana- 

■ilaus, and therefore deserveB credit tion of it given in the Scholia ad 

on that head— always allowing for Platon. Legg. vii. p. 818 must be 

partiality. Diodorus does not men- taken with reserve, 

tion Agesilaas in connexion with But Grecian peltasts existed be- 

the proceedings at licchseum. fore the time of Iphikratds (Xen. 

'Diodor. XV.44; OomeliusNepoSi Hellen. i. 2, 1 and elsewhere). He 

Yit. Iphicrat. c. 2; Folysen. iii. 9, did not first introduce them; he 

10. Oompare Behdantz, Yitce Iphi- found them already there, and im- 

eratis, Chabrise, et Timothei, c. 2, proved their armature. But Dio- 

7 (Berlin, 1846)— a very useful and dorus and Nepos afKrm that he 

instructive publication. lengthened the spears of the pel- 

In describing the improvements tasts to a measure half as long 

made by Iphikratfts in the arma- again as those of the hoplites (or 

ture of his peltasts, I have not twice as long, if we believe Nepos), 

exactly copied either Nepos or and the swords in proportion — 

Diodorus, who both appear to me '^yfi^tiat (tiv rdc Sdpaxa fj(jLtoXl({j 

confused in their statements. You (lef iQsi— hastee modum duplicavit." 

would imagine, in reading their Now this I apprehend to be not 

account (and so it has been stated exact ; nor is it true (as Nepos 

by Weber, Frolegg. ad Demosth. asserts) that the Ghrecian hoplites 

cont. Aristokr. p. xxxv.), that there carried "short spears"— "brevibus 

were no peltasts in Ghreece prior hastis." The spear of the Grecian 

to Iphikratds ; that he was the first hoplite was long (though not so 

to transform heavy-armed hoplites long as that of the heavy and 

into light-armed peltasts, and to compact Macedonian phalanx after- 

introduce from Thrace the light wards became), and it appears to 

shield or pelto, not only smaller me incredible that Iphikratds 

in size than the round daiclc carried should have given to his light 

by the hoplite, but also without and active peltast a spear twice 

the txuc, or surrounding metallic as long, or half as long again, as 

rim of the danU, seemingly con- that of the hoplite. Both Diodorus 

nected by outside bars or spokes and Nepos have mistaken by making 

of metal with the exterior central their comparison with the arms of 

knob or projection (umbo) which the hopHte, to which the changes 

the hoplite pushed before him in of Iphikratds had no reference, 

close combat. The pe7to, smaller The peltast both before and after 

and lighter than the daiclc) was Iphikratds did not carry a spear 

apparently square or oblong and but a Javelin^ which he employed 

not round: though it had no txuc, as a missile, to hurl, not to thrust; 

it often had thin plates of brass, he was essentially an dxovTivTTjc 

VOL. IX. M 
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the beginning of his military career, i We must therefore 
presume that these improvements were chiefly of later date, 
the suggestions of his personal experience ; but even now, 
the successes of his liffht troops were remarkable. Attacking 
Phlius, he entrappea the JPhliasians into an ambuscade, 
and inflicted on them a defeat so destructive, that they 
were obliged to invoke the aid of a LacedsBmonian garrison 
for the protection of their city. He gained a victory near 
Sikyon, and carried his incursions over all Arcadia, to the 
very gates of the cities; damaging the Arcadian hoplites 
so severely, that they became afraid to meet him in the 
field. His own peltasts however, though full of confidence 
against these Peloponnesian hoplites, still retained their 
awe and their reluctance to fiffht against LacedsBmonians; 2 
who on their side despised them, but despised their own 
allies still more. ''Our friends fear these peltasts, as 
children fear hobgoblins" — said the Lacedaemonians sar- 
castically, endeavouring to set the example of courage by 
ostentatious demonstrations of their own round the waUs 
of Corinth. 3 

or JaYelin-shooter (see Xenoph. point and efficaey In other ways,* 

HellQn. !▼. 6, 14; yi. 1, 9). Of making it more analogous to the 

coune the jarelin might, in case formidable Boman pilum. Whether 

of need, terre to thrust, but this he made any alteration in thejpelfa 

was not its appropriate employ- itself, we do not know, 

ment : e eonveraOf the spear might The name Iphikraiide»t given to 

be hurled (under adrantageous these new-fashioned leggings or 

circumstances, from the higher boots, proves to us that Welling- 

ground against an enemy below— ton and Blficher are not the first 

Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 16; ▼. 4, 62), eminent generals who have lent 

but its proper employment was, to an honourable denomination to 

be held and thrust forward. boots and shoes. 

What Iphikrat^s really did, was, ■ Justin, ri. 6. 

to lengthen both the two offensive * Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 16; Diodor. 

weapons which the peltast carried, xiv. 91. 

before his time— the javelin, and To{)c (tcvrot Aaxsfiatfxovlouc oSrcuc 

the sword. He made the javelin ah ol ncXtaaTal ifiiStaav, u>c Ivtoc 

a longer and heavier weapon, re- dxcvrlofxaxot o6 icpoa^eaav xoic 6ic- 

quiring a more practised hand to Xixaic, Ac. 

throw— but also competent to inflict Compare the sentiment of the 

more serious wounds, and capable light troops in the attack of Sphak- 

of being used with more deadly teria, when they were awe-struck 

effect if the peltasts saw an oppor- and afraid at first to approach the 

tnnity of coming to close flght on liacedemonian hoplites— T'^ jvcbfx^ 

Advantageous terms. Possibly Iphi- 8e8ouXu)fLivot, cue sicl AaxcfiaifiOviou^^ 

kratAs not only lengthened the Ac. (Thucyd. iv. 84). 

WM9011, but also improved its * Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 17. wvrs oL 
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The breach made in the Long Walls of Corinth b^ 
Praxitas had laid open the road for a Pelo- 
ponnesian army to march either into Attica or ''°' ^' 
BoBotia.* Portunately for the Athenians, they Sfna^w^ 
had already completed the rebuildinff of their atore the 
own Long Walls ; but they were so much alarmed JeSfeen*^^* 
by the new danger, that they marched with their Oorinth and. 
full force, and with masons and carpenters ac- ^e™d? 
companying,2 to Corinth. Here, with that ce- tion of the 
lerity of work for which they were distinguished, 3 kfng*A^i-^ 
they in a few days re-established completely the laus, who, 
western wall; the more important of the two, ^ith^T^e/* 
since it formed the barrier against the incursions leutias, re- 
of the Lacedaemonians from Sikyon. They had Long Walls* 
then a secure position, and could finish the and cap- 
eastern wall at their leisure; which they accord- 5^^®' 
iiigly did, and then retired, leaving it to the 
confederate troops in Corinth to defend. 

^ This advantaffe, however, a very material one, was: 
a^in overthrown by the expedition of the Lacedssmonian 
king Agesilaus dunng the same summer. At the head of 

|«.iv Aaxc8ai(Aivtot xal iiciaxcbicTCiv has only two passes — one, hy the- 

iT6X|Mt>v, <i>c ol 96(ji{i.a)^oi 90^01^x0 opening on the eastern side of the 

xob^ fctXTaeT&c, tuaictp |«.op|Jiu>vac Acro-Oorinthus, which obliged an 

catSapiQ^ Ac. enemy to pass undez the eastern 

This is a camp-jest of the time, side of Oorinth, and was moreoyer 

which we have to thank Xenophon defented by a particular kind of 

for preserving. fortification, as some remains of 

' Xenoph. Agesil. ii. 17. dvaict- walls still testify— the other, alon^ 

xdaac xigc IltXoicowiQaou t&c ic6Xac, the shore at Genchreis, which iras 

Ac. also a fortified place in the hands 

Bespecting the Long Walls of of the Corinthians. Hence the im- 

Oorinth, as part of a line of defence portance of the pass of Genchreiee,, 

which barred ingress to, or egress in all operations between the Felo- 

from , Peloponnesus — Colonel ponnesians, and an enemy without 

Leake remarks— ''The narrative of the Isthmus" (Leake, Travels in 

Xenophon shows the great im- Morea, vol. iii. ch. xxviii. p. 264)» 

portance of the Corinthian Long Compare Plutarch, Aratus, c. 16 ; 

Walls in time of war. They com- and the operations of Epaminon- 

pleted a line of fortification from das as described by Diodorus, zv. 

the summit of the Acro-Corinthus 68. 

to the sea, and thus intercepted * Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 18. iX86v* 

the most direct and easy com- xtc vavSiifxtl |&<t& XiGoXAftDv xal 

munication from the Isthmus into tcxt6v<ov, Ac. The word icav8i}(ul 

Peloponnesus. For the rugged shows how much they were 

mountain, which borders the south- alarmed. 

en side of the Isthmian plain, ' Thucyd. yi. 08. 

H 2 
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a full Lacedsemonian and Peloponnesian force, he first 
inarched into the territory of Argos, and there spent some 
time in ravaging all the caltivatedplain. From hence he 
passed over the mountain-road hy Tenea ^ into the plain of 
Corinth, to the foot of the newly-repaired Long Walls. 
Here his brother Teleutias, who had recently superseded 
Herippidas as admiral in the Corinthian Gulf, came to 
cooperate with him in a joint attack, by sea and land, on 
the new "Walls and on Lecheeum.^ The presence of this 
naval force rendered the Long "Walls difficult to maintain, 
since troops could be disembarked in the interval between 
them, where the Sikyonians in the previous battle had 
been beaten and pursued down to the sea. Agesilaus and 
Teleutias were strong enough to defeat the joint force of 
the four confederated armies, and to master not only the 
Long Walls, but also the port of Lechaeum^ with its docks 

1 The words stand in the text of allow to Herippidas a year of 

Xenophon— e06i)c ixclOev (»7cspf)a- command (the ordinary duration 

Xu>v xaTtt T cyiav sU K6ptv6ov. A of a Lacedaemonian admiral's 

straight march from the Argeian appointment), and to the other 

territory to Oorinth could not two something less than a year, 



possihly carry Agesilaus by Tegea; 
Kceppen proposes Te via V, which 
I accept, as geographically suit- 
able. I am not certain however 
that it is right; the AgeaUaus of 
Xenophon has the words xaxa t& 
aTsva. 
About the probable situation of 



since their time was brought to 
an end by accidents— we shall find 
that the appointment of Teleutias 
will fall in the spring or early 
summer of 891 B.C., the year of 
this expedition of Agesilaus. 

* Andokidds de Face, s. 18 ; Xen. 
Hellen. ir. 4, 19. IlapcTiyeTo 5i 



Tenea, see Oolonel Leake, Travels a^Tcp ('AY7]9tXd((p) xal 6 dfieXfbc 




in Morea, vol. iii. p. 321; also his 
Feloponnesiaca, p. 400. 

• Xen. Hellen. iv. 4, 19— iv. 8, 
10, 11. 

It was rather late in the autumn 
of 393 B.C. that the Lacedemonian 
maritime operations in the Corin- 
thian Gulf began, against the fleet 
recently equipped by the Oorin- 
thians out of the funds lent by 
Fhamabazus. First the Lacedae- 
monian Folemarohus was named 
admiral ; he was slain, — and his 
secretary FoUis, who succeeded 
to his command, retired afterwards 
wounded. Next came Herippidas 
to the command, who was suc- 
cteded by Teleutiat. Kow If we 



TeXcurlac xaxi OdXaaaav, 8x***^ '^P^'h' 
pete icepl Su>Sexa* u>aT6 fLaxotplCeadat 
a&Tibv T-Jjv (Ji7]Tipa, 8ti t^ a^x^ 
'^(lipa a>v fixexev 6 |xevxaT&7^v 
T&Tcl^T] Twv noXepiltov, 6 8i 
xaxd GdXocaaav TdcNSuc xal 
T& vcibpta i^pY)xc. 

This last passage indicates de- 
cidedly that Lechseum was not 
taken until this joint attack by 
Agesilaus and Teleutias. And the 
authority of Xenophon on the 
point is superior, in my judge- 
ment, to that of Diodorus (xiv. 
86), who represents Lechseum to 
have been taken in the year be- 
fore, on the occasion when the 
Lacedsmonians were first ad' 
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and the ships within them; thus breaking up the naval 
power of Corinth in the Elrisssean Gulf. JLechaeum now 
became a permanent post of hostility against Corinth,, 
occupied by a Lacedssmonian garrison and occasionally by 

the Corinthian exiles ; while any second rebuilding of the 

Corinthian Long Walls by the Athenians became im- 
possible. After this important success, Agesilaus returned 

to Sparta. Neither he nor his Lacedaemonian hoplites, 

especially the Amyklseans, were ever willingly absent 
from the festival of the Hyakinthia: nor did he now 

disdain to take his station in the chorus, ^ under the 

mitted Itj treachery -within the ever reads attentirely the sections 

Xiong Walls. from 16 to 19 inclusive, will see 

The passage from Aristeidds the (I think) that this affirmation may 

rhetor, referred to hy Wesseling, well refer to a period after, and 

Mr. Clinton, and others, only not hefore, the capture of Lechseum 

mentions the battle at Lecheeum— by Agesilaus ; for it has reference 

not the capture of the port. Xe- to the general contempt showa 

nophon also mentions a hatUe as by the Lacedsemonians for ther 

having taken place close to peltasts of Iphikratis, as contrasted 

Lechseum^ between the two Long with the terror displayed by th» 

Walls, on the occasion whenDio- Mantineians and others, of these 

dorus talks of the capture of same peltasts. Even if this were 

Leoheeum ; so that Aristeidds is otherwise, however, I should still 

more in harmony with Xenophon say that the passages which I have- 

than with Diodorus. produced above from Xenophou 

A few months prior to this joint show plainly that he representa 

Attack of Agesilaus and Teleutias, Lecheeum to have been captured 

the Athenians had come with an by Agesilaus and Teleutias; and 

army, and with masons and car- that the other words, ix xou Ae- 

penters, for the express purpose )^alou 6p(iu>|xevot, if they really 

of rebuilding the Long Walls which implied anything inconsistent with 

Prazitas had in part broken down, this, must be regarded as an inac- 

This step would have been both curacy. 

impracticable and useless, if the I will add that the chapter of 

Laoednmonians had stood then in Diodorus, ziv. 86, puts into one 

possession of Lecheeum. year events which cannot all bft 

There is one passage of Xeno- supposed to have taken place in 

phon, indeed, which looks as if that same year, 

the Lacedcemonians had been in Had Lechseum been in possession 

possession of Lechaeum before this and occupation by the Lacedee- 

expedition of the Athenians to re- monians, in the year preceding 

establish the Long Walls— A6toI the joint attack by Agesilaus and 

(the Lacednmonians) 8' ix tou Teleutias, Xenophon would surely 

Atxalou 6p|x(b(ievoi ai>v (t6p^ have mentioned it in iv. 4, 14 ; for 

xal xoic xu>v KopivOitov ^tifiaiy xu- it was a more important post than 

xX(p ictpl t6 &aTU TU)v Kopiv6lu>v Sikyon, for acting against Corinth, 

iorpatcuovto (iv. 4^ 17). But who- ' Xen. Agesilaus, ii. 17. 
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orders of the choric conductori for the paean in honour of 
Apollo. 

it was thus that the Long Walls, though rebuilt by 
s.o. 891. ^^® Athenians in the preceding year, were again 
Alarm of permanently overthrown, and the road for 
Atbeni and LacedaBmonian armies to march beyond the 
SlTcaptiire Isthmus once more laid open. So much were 
of the the Athenians and the Boeotians alarmed at this 

of^Corintlu' ^^^ succoss, that both appear to have become 
Propoii- desirous of peace, and to have sent envoys to 
to**Bj»rt» to Sparta. The Thebans are said to have offered 
«oiicit to recognise Orchomenus (which was now oc- 

dftrai'iioni^ cupied by a Lacedaemonian garrison) as auto- 
come to no nomous and disconnected from the Boeotian 
result. federation; while the Athenian envoys seem to 

have been favourably received at Sparta, and to nave found 
the Lacedaemonians disposed to make peace on better terms 
than those which had been proposed during the late dis- 
cussions with Tiribazus (hereafter to be noticed); recogni- 
sing the newly-built Athenian Walls, restoring Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros to Athens, and guaranteeing autonomy 
to each separate city in the Grecian world. The Athenian 
envoys at Sparta having provisionally accepted these 
terms, forty days were allowed for reference to the people 
of Athens; to which place Lacedaemonian envoys were sent 
as formal bearers of the proppsitions. The Argeians and 
Corinthians, however, strenuously opposed the thoughts of 
peace, urging the Athenians to continue the war; besides 
which, it appears that many Athenian citizens thought 
that large restitution ought to have been made of Athe- 
nian property forfeited at the end of the late war, — and 
that the Thracian Chersonese ought to have been given 
back as well as the three islands. On these and other 
grounds, the Athenian people refused to sanction the 
recommendation of their envoys; though AndokidSs, one 
of those envoys, in a discourse still extant, earnestly 
advised that they should accept the peace. ^ 

* Our knowledge of the abortive borrowed from Philochoms— ^tXi- 

negotiations adverted to in the x®P®< H^^^ ^^^ Xijst xal iXSsIv to&c 

text, is derived, partly firom the icpiofistc tx Aaxs8al)i.ovo<, xal iicpdx- 

third Oration of Andokidfts called touq dvsX8tiv, )jl^ ictloavtoc tou 'Av- 

J)% Paoe^partly from a statement 8oxl8ou. 

contained in the Argument of that Whether Pbilochorns had any 

Omtloni and purporting to be additional grounds to rest upon. 
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The war being thus continnedy Corinth^ though 
defended by a considerable confederate force, including 

other than this very orfttion itself, with attention this oration De Pace, 

may appear donbtful. But at any I And reason to retract my sus- 

xatOi this important fragment (which picion, and to believe that thf 

I do not see noticed among the oration may be genuine. It has 

fragments of Philoehoms in M. plenty of erroneons allegations as 

IHdot^s eollection) counts for some to matter of fact, especially in 

farther evidence as to the reality reference to times prior to the 

of the peace proposed and dis- battle of JEgospotami; bnt not 

onssed, bat not concladed« one, so far as I can detect, which 

Neither Xenophon nor Diodoms conflicts with the situation to which 

snake any mention of such mission the orator addresses himself— nor 

to Sparta, or discassion at Athens, which requires us to pronounce it 

SM that which forms the subject of spurious. 

the Andokidean oration. But on Indeed in considering this titit- 
the other hand, neither of them ation (which is the most important 
aays anything which goes to con- point to be studied when we are 
tradiet the reality of the event ; examining the genuineness of an 
Bor ean we in this ease found any oration), we And a partial coin- 
strong negative inference on the oidence in Xenophon, which goes 
mere silence of Xenophon, in the to strengthen our affirmative confi- 
«asa of a pacific proposition which dence. One point much insisted 
ultimately came to nothing. upon in the oration, is, that the 

If indeed we could be certain BcBotians were anxious to maka 

that the oration of Andokid§s was peace with Sparta, and were willing 

genuine, it would of itself be to relinquish Orchomenus <s. 18-30). 

gufftcient to establish the reality Now Xenophon also mentions, three 

of the mission to which it relates, orfourmonths afterwards, the Boeo- 

It would be sufficient evidence, tians as being anxious for peace, 

not Only without corroboration and as sending envoys to Agesi- 

ftom Xenophon, but even against laus to ask on what terms it would 

sny contradictory statement pro- be granted to them (Xen. Hellen. 

ceeding from Xenophon. But un- iv. 6, 6). This coincidence is of 

fortunately, the rhetor Dionysius some value in reference to the 

pronounced this oration to be authenticity of the oration, 

spurious ; which introduces a doubt Assuming the oration to be 

and throws us upon the investiga- genuine, its date is pretty dearly 

tion of collateral probabilities. I marked, and is rightly plaeed by 

have myself a decided opinion Mr. Fynes Clinton in 891 b.o. It 

(already stated more than once), was in the autumn or winter of 

that another out of the four orations that year, four years after the 

ascribed toAndokid§s (I mean the commencement ofthe war in Beeotia 

fourth oration, entitled against which began in 896 b.o. (s. 20). It 

Alkibiadds) is spurious; and I was a/ler the capture of licchnum, 

was inclined to the same suspicion which took place in the summer 

with respect to this present oration of 891 b.o. — and before the destmc- 

De Pace; a suspicion, which I tion of the Laced»monian mora 

expressed in a former volume (Ch. by Iphikratfts, which took place 

zlv.). But on studying over again in the spring of 890 b.o. For An- 
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Athenian hoplites under Xallias, and peltasts under 

Iphikrat^Sy became much pressed by the hostile posts at 

Lechseum as well as at Elrommy on and Sidus — 

B.C. 890. ^^^ jjy £|.g Q,,^^ exiles as the most active of all 

dOTived*?** 6^^®°^®s* Still however there remained the 
the Corin? peninsula and the fortification of Peiraeum 
thians from ^g ajj undisturbed sheltei; for the Corinthian 
of Feineum. Servants and cattle, and a source of subsistence 
At the in- fQj. the city. PeirsBum was an inland post 
the^ exUes^ uortheast of Corinth, in the centre of that 
Agesiiaui peninsula which separates the two innermost 
Srth wUh recesses of the ElrisssBan Gulf — the Bay of 
»n aray to LochsBum ou its Bouth-west, the Bay called 
» ac t. ^kyonis, between Kreusis and OlmiSB (now 
Psatho Bay), on its north-east. Across this latter bay 
Corinth communicated easily, through Peiraeum and the 
fortified port of (EnoS, with Kreusis the port of Thespise 
in Bceotia.^ The Corinthian exiles now prevailed upon 
Agesilaus to repeat his invasion of the territory, partly in 
order that they mi^ht deprive the city of the benefits which 
it derived from PeiraBum — partly in order that they inighi 
also appropriate to themselves the honour of celebrating 
the Isthmian games, which were just approaching. The 
Spartan King accordingly marched forth, at the head 
of a force composed of Lacedaemonians and of the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies, first to Lechseum, and thence to the 
Isthmus, specially so called; that is, the sacred precinct of 
Poseidon near Schoenus on the Saronic Gulf, at the 

dokidds emphatically intimates, of Corinth, when I observe that he 

that at the moment when he spoke, assigns the destruction of the mora 

not one military tucceta had yet to the year 892 b.o., a year tefore 

been obtained against the Lace- the date which he rightly allots 

dsBmonians— xalToi icolac Tiv6c &v to the Andokidean oration. I have 

cxstvoi nap' ^|jiu)v tlpiQ^T]^ {tu^ov, tl placed (though upon other grounds) 

fxlav )jl6vov fJ^^x^^ vjTxiQOTjaav; the destruction of the mora in the 

(s. 19). This could never have been spring of 890 b.o., which receiyea 

said afttr the destruction of the additional confirmation from this 

Lacedsemonian mora^ which made passage of Andokidds. 

■0 profound a sensation throughout Both Valckenaer and Sluiter 

Greece, and so greatly altered the (Lect. Andocid. c. x') consider the 

temper of the contending parties, oration of Andokidds de Pace as 

And it seems to me one proof genuine; Taylor and other critics 

(among others) that Mr. Pynes hold the contrary opinion. 

Clinton has not placed correctly ' Xen. Agesil. ii. 18. 
ths erents subsequent to the battle 
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narrowest breadth of the Isthmus, where the biennial 
Isthmian festival was celebrated. 

It was the month of April or beginning of May, and 

the festival had actually begun, under the pre- b.o. 89o. 

sidency of the Corinthians from the city who isthmian 

were in alliance with Argos; a body of Argeians ^»tivai— 

being present as guards. ^ But on the approach diftuxbs the 

of Agesilaus, they immediately retired to the 5fj?"^o*rin°*' 

city by the road to KenchreaB, leaving their sa- thian ** 

crifices half-finished. Not thinking fit to disturb ®^y®"Yia 

their retreat, Agesilaus proceeded first to offer protection, 

sacrifice himself, and then took a position close P®?®^'**® 

at hand, in the sacred ground of Poseidon, while when he is 

the Corinthian exiles went through the so- gone, the 

lemnities in due form, and distributed the parsley thians 

wreaths to the victors. After remaining three f'o™ *^« 

days, Agesilaus marched away to attack Peirseum. pe5?o?m th» 

He had no sooner departed than the Corinthians ceremony 

from the city came forth, celebrated the festival, **^®' *^* °' 
and distributed the wreaths, a second time. 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 1; Pin- the second and fourth Olympic 

tarch, Agesil. c. 21. years. From Thuoydidds, viii. 9, 

Xenophon, who writes his his- 10, we know that this festival was 

tory in the style and language of celebrated in April 412 b.o.; that 

a partisan, says that '^the Argeians is, towards the end of the fourth 

celebrated the festival, Corinth year of Olympiad 91, about two 

having now become Argos." But or three months before the festival 

it seems plain that the truth was of Olympiad 92. 

aa I have stated in the text— and Dodwell (De Gyclis Diss. tL 2, 

that the Argeians stood by (with just cited), Corsini (Diss. AgoniS" 

others of the confederates prob- tio. iv. 3), and Schneider in his 

ably also) to protect the Corin- note to this passage of Xenophon 

thians of the city in the exercise —all state the Isthmian games to 

of their usual privilege; just as have been celebrated in the first 

Agesilaus, immediately afterwards, and third Olympic years; which 

stood by to protect the Corinthian is, in my judgement, a mistake, 

exiles while they were doing the Dodwell erroneously states the 

same thing. Isthmian games mentioned in 

Thelsthmian games were trtee^ric, Thucydidds, viii. 9, to have been 

that is, celebrated in every alter- celebrated at the beginning of 

nate year; in one of the spring Olympiad 92, instead of the fourth 

months, about April or perhaps quarter of the fourth year of 

the beginning of May (the Greek Olympiad 91: a mistake pointed 

months being lunar, no one of out by Eriiger (ad loc.) as well as 

them would coincide regularly by Poppo and Dr. Arnold; although 

with any one of our calendar the argumentation of the latter,, 

months, year after year) ; and in founded upon the time of tho 
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Feirseum was occupied by so numerous a guard, com- 
. ^j prising Iphikrates and his peltasts, that Agesi* 

Attacks^™' laus, instead of directly attacking it, resorted to 
^w'T'hi ^^® stratagem of making a sudden retrograde 
captures, march directly towards Corinth. Probably many 
*Th*th' ^^ ^^® citizens were at that moment absent for 
Herasum. the second celebration of the festival; so that 
many prl- thoso remaining within, on hearing of the ap- 
much"' ^° proach of Agesilaus, apprehended a plot to 
booty. betray the city to him, ana sent in haste to Pei- 

II.O. 800. rcBum to summon back Iphikrates with his pel- 
tasts. Having learnt that these troops had passed by in 
the night, Agesilaus forthwith again turned his course, and 
marched back to Peirseum, which he himself approached 
by the ordinary road, coasting round along the Bay of 
XiechsBum, near the Therma, or warm springs which are 
still discernible; ^ while he sent a mora or division of troops 
to get round the place by a mountain-road more in the in- 
terior, ascending some woody heights commanding the 
town, and crowned by a temple of Poseidon. > The move- 
ment was quite effectual. The garrison and inhabitants of 
PeirsBum, seeing that the place had become indefensible, 
abandoned it on the next day with all their cattle and pro- 
pertv, to take refuge in the HersBum, or sacred ground of 
HSre Akrssa, near the western cape of the peninsula. 

Lacedeemonian festival of the Hya- the westernmost portion of Oera- 

kinthia, is extremely uncertain, neia (or the peninsula of Peir8Bum)| 

It is a still more strange idea of begins. The language of Xeno- 

Dodwell, that the Isthmian games phon therefore when he comes to 

were celebrated at the same time describe the back-march of Agesi- 

as the Olympic games (Annal. laus is perfectly accurate — ^8i} 8* 

Xenoph. ad ann. 802). ixictictpax6T0< a6tou t& 8ep(A& ic t6 

^ See TJlrichs, Beisen nnd icXaTU tou As^o^ou, Ac.(iv. 6, 8). 

Porschungen in Qriechenland, * Xen. Hellen. ir. 5, 4. 

chap. L p. 8. The modem Tillage Xenophon here recounts how 

«nd port of Lutr&ki derives its Agesilaus sent up ten men with 

name from these warm springs, Are in pans, to enable those on 

which are quite close to it and the heights to make fires and 

close to the sea, at the foot of the warm themselves ; the night being 

mountain of Perachora or Peirseum; very cold and rainy, the situation 

on the side of the bay opposite very high, and the troops not 

to Lechseum, but near the point having come out with blankets or 

wliere the level ground constitu- warm covering to protect them. 

ting the Isthmus (properly so- They kindled large fires, and the 

«aUod)i ends— and where the rocky neighbouring temple of Poseidon. 

■Mmatidnoaa region, forming was accidentally burnt 
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"Wliile Agesilaus marched thither towards the coast in 
pursuit of them, the troops descending from the heights 
Attacked and captured (Eno^i — the Corinthian town of 
that name situated near the Alkyonian bay over against 
Kreusis in Bosotia. A larse booty here fell into their 
liandsy which was still farther augmented by the speedy 
surrender of all in the Heraeum to Agesilaus, without con- 
ditions. Called upon to determine the fate of the prisonersi 
Among whom were included men, women, and children — 
freemen and slaves — with cattle and other property — 
Agesilaus ordered that all those who had taken part in the 
massacre at Corinth in the market-place should be handed 
over to the vengeance of the exiles; and that all the rest 
should be sold as slaves. > Though he did not here inflict 
Any harder measure than was usual in Grecian warfare, the 
xeader who reflects that this sentence, pronounced by one 
on the whole more generous than most contemporary com- 
manders, condemned numbers of free Corinthian men and 
women to a life of degradation, if not of misery — will 
xmderstand by contrast the encomiums with which in an- 
other volume I set forth the magnanimity of Kallikratidas 
After the capture of Methymna; when he refused, in spite 
of the importunity of his allies, to sell either the Methym- 
BflBan or the Athenian captives — and when he proclaimed 
ihe exalted principle, that no free Greek should be sold 
into slavery V)r any permission of his.^ 

As the LacedaBmonians had been before masters of 
liochseum, Krommyon, and Sidus, this last success shut up 
dorinth on its other side, and cut off its communication 
nfith BoBotia. The city not being in condition to hold out 
much longer, the exiles already began to lay their plans 
for surprising it by aid of friends within. ^ So trium- 



^ Xen. Hellen. It. 6, 6. 

This Ofinoft must not be oon- 
bounded with the Athenian town 
of that name, which lay on the 
frontiera of Attica towards BcBotia. 

So also the town of Feireeum 
Itere noticed must not be con- 
founded with another Peineum, 
^which was also in the Oorinthian 
-territory, but on the Saronic Gulf, 
«nd on the frontiers of Epidaums 
<Thuoyd. yiii. 10). 



* Xen. Hellen. It. 6, 5—8. 

> Xen. Hellen. i. 6, U. See Oh. 
Ixiv. of this History. 

The sale of prisoners here di- 
rected by Agesilaus belies the 
encomiums of his biographers 
(Xen. Agesil. vii. 6; Gomel. Kep. 
Agesil. c. 6). 

* Xen. Agesil. vii. 6; Oomelins 
Nepos, Ages. o. 6. 

The story of Polysnus (iii. 9, 46) 
may perhaps refer to this point of 
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pHant was the position of Agesilaus, that his enemies 
Trium- ^rere all in alarm, and the Thebans, as well 
phant po8i- as others, sent fresh envoys to him to solicit 
A**e»?iaug P®*c®« His antipathy towards the Thebans 
Danger ^'f was SO Vehement, that it was a great per- 
Th? The- ^^^^ Satisfaction to him to see them thus hu- 
bani send miliated. He even treated their envoys with 
fresh en- marked contempt, a£fecting not to notice them 
•oUcit° when they stood close by, though Pharax, the 
peace— proxenus of Thebes at Sparta, was preparing to 
tuousiy introduce them. 

treated by Absorbed in this overweening pride, and 

geii au8. exultation over conquered enemies, Agesilaus 
was sitting in a round pavilion, on the banks of the lake 
Sudden adjoining the HersBum, > — with his eyes fixed on 
arrival of the loug train of captives brought out under 
whlch*^*' the guard of armed Lacedsemonian hoplites, 
spoils tho themselves the object of admiration to a crowd 
triumph. of Spectators 2 — when news arrived, as if under 
the special intervention of retributive Nemesis, which 
changed unexpectedly the prospect of affairs. 3 A horseman 
was seen galloping up, his horse foaming with sweat. To the 
many inquiries addressed, he returned no answer, nor did 
he stop until he sprang from his horse at the feet of Agesi- 

time. But it is rare that we can tu>v icapivTcuv 6tu>po6(tevoi* ol f&p 

verify his anecdotes or those of tftTu^ouvTsc xal xpaTOuvrtc asl ic(i>c 

the other Tactic writers. M. Beh- d^ioOiatoi fioxoooiv ctvat. '£ti 8i. 

dantz strives in vain to find proper xa87](Aivou tou 'AjT)aiX&ou, xal coi- 

places for the sixty-three different x6toc djaXXo|i.dv<{> toIc iceicpa7(AdvotCt 

stratagems which Polyasnus asori- Ukcu< tt< icpoa^Xauvt, xal (jiiXa 

bes to Iphikratds. la^upu)^ (Spouvti t<{> Ticic<{>* 6n6 icoX- 

> This lake is now called Lake Xu>v 8e epu>TU>{xsvo<, o^ti dYY^XXoi, 

Vuliasmeni. Considerable ruins o68cvl dncxplvaro, Ao, 

were noticed by M. Dutroyat, in It is interesting to mark in Xe- 

the recent French survey, near its nophon the mixture of philo-Iia- 

wettem extremity; on which side conian complacency— of philo- 

it adjoins the temple of Hfird lophicalreflection— and of that care 

Akrsea, or the HersBum. See M. in bringing out the contrast of 

Boblaye, Becherches Gdographi- good fortune, with sudden reverse 

ques sur les Buines de la Mor6e, instantly following upon it, which 

p. 86; and Colonel Leake's Pelo- forms to constant a point of 

ponnesiaca, p. 899. effect with Grecian poets and 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 6. historians. 

T(ov Ik Aaxc8ai}iiovlu>v inh twv ' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 22. Ina^z 

ScXflttv a&v TOK 86paoi icapT]xoXou9ouv 84 icpaY|A>a yt)jLtoT]T6v, Ac. 
94Xflnt« T«»v alxi&aXtbxtov, |«,dXa 6ic6 
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lans; to wHom, with sorrowful tone and features, he made 
his communication. Immediately Agesilaus started up, 
seized his spear, and desired the herald to summon his 
principal omcers. On their coming near, he directed them, 
together with the guards around, to accompany him with- 
out a moment's delay; leaving orders with the general body 
of the troops to k)11ow as soon as they should have 
snatched some rapid refreshment. He then immediately 
put himself in march; but he had not gone far when three 
Iresh horsemen met and informed him, that the task which 
he was hastening to perform had already been accom- 
plished. Upon tms he ordered a halt, and returned to the 
UersBum; where on the ensuing day, to countervail the bad 
news, he sold all his captives by auction. ^ 

This bad news — ^the arrival of which has been so 
graphically described by Xenophon, himself Destruc- 
probably among the bystanders and companions ^^^ ^' * 
of Agesilaus — was nothing less than the defeat nian mora' 
and destruction of a LacedsBmonian mora or Jy *^® ^^e^^ 
military division by the light troops under nndet 
IphikratSs. As it was an understood privilege iphikratAs. 
of the Amyklsean hoplites in the Lacedaemonian army 
always to so home, even when on actual service, to the 
festival of the Hyakinthia, Agesilaus had left all of them 
at Lechffium. The festival day being now at hand, they 
set off to return. But the road from Lechseum to Sikyon 
lay immediately under the walls of Corinth, so that their 
march was not safe without an escort. Accordingly the 
polemarch commanding at Lechaeum, leaving that place 
for the time under watch by the Feloponnesian allies, put 
himself at the head of the Lacedsemonian mora which 
formed the habitual garrison, consisting of 600 hoplites, 
and of a mora of cavalry (number unlmown) — to protect 
the Amyklseans until they were out of danger from the 
enemy at Corinth. Having passed bv Corinth, and reached 
a point within about three miles of the Mendly town of 
Sikyon, he thought the danger over, and turned back with 
his mora of hopHtes to Lechseum; still however leaving the 
officer of cavalry with orders to accompany the Amyklseans 
Bs much farther as they might choose, and afterwards to 
follow him on the return march. 3 

1 Xen. HeUen. ir. 6; 7— a * Xen. Hellen. iy. 6, 11, 12. 
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Though the Amyklseans (probably not very numerooB) 
DftHnff and were presumed to be in danger of attack from 
well- Corinth in their march, and though the force in 

manaumt *^** town was known to be considerable, it 
of iphi- never occurred to the Lacedaemonian polemarch 
^^^^'* that there was any similar danger for his own 

mora of 600 hoplites; so contemptuous was his estimate of 
the peltasts, and so strong was the apprehension which 
these peltasts were known to entertain of the LacedsBmo- 
nians. But Iphikratis, who had let the whole body march 
by undisturbed, when he now saw from the walls of Co- 
rinth the 600 hoplites returning separately, without either 
cavalry or light troops, conceived the idea — perhaps in 
the existing state of men's minds, no one else would have 
conceived it — of attacking them with his peltasts as they 
repassed near the town. ICallias, the general of the Athe- 
nian hoplites in Corinth, warmly seconding the project, 
marched out his troops, and arrayed them in battle order 
not far from the gates; while Iphikrat^s with his peltasts 
began his attack upon the LacedsBmonian mora in flanks 
and rear. Approaching within missile distance, he poured 
upon them a shower of darts and arrows, which killed or 
wounded several, especially on the unshielded side. Upon 
this the polemarch ordered a halt, directed the youngest 
soldiers to drive off the assailants, and connded the 
wounded to the care of attendants to be carried forward 
to LechsBum.^ But even the youngest soldiers, encumbered 

1 Xen. Hellen. W. 6, U. Toutouc those LMed»monian« who ran 

l&iv ixiXeuov to6c bnaoicioTac dpa- away from the field (ol xpioavxtc), 

|Aivou« dico9<pitv i< Aij^atov* oOxot on their return to Sparta, was 

xal |i6vot T^c H.6pac t^ dtXi]- insttpportably humiliating. See 

ed^ iou>eT)oav. Xenoph. Bep. Laeed. is. 4; Plu- 

We have here a remarkable ex- tarch, Agesil. c. 80. We may 
preeiion of Xenophon— "These gather from these words of Xeno- 
were the only men in the mora phon, that a distinction was really 
who were really and truly saved."* made at Sparta between the treat- 
He means, I presume, that they ment of these wounded men here 
were the only men who were sayed carried off, and that of the other 
without the smallest loss of hon- surrivors of the beaten mora, 
our; being carried off wounded The OnaaKiaxal, or shield-bearers, 
ftrom the field of battle, and not were probably a certain number 
haring fled or deserted their posts, of attendants, 'who habitually 
The others who survived, pre- carried the shields of the ofBoers 

!irti-.« ^* !1*^^***^*» »''* (compare Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 89; 
— taow thai the treatment of Anab. ir. 2, 80), persons of imi 
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by their heavy shields, could not reach their nimbler ene- 
mieSy who were trained to recede before them. And when, 
after an unavailing pursuit, they sought to resume their 
places in the ranks, the attack was renewed, so that nine 
or ten of them were slain before they could get back. 
Again did the polemarch ^ve orders to march forward; 
again the peltasts renewed their attack, forcing him to halt; 
again he ordered the younger soldiers (this time, all those 
between 18 and 33 years of age, whereas on the former oc* 
casion, it had been those between 18 and 28) to rush out 
and drive them off. ^ But the result was just the same: 
ihe pursuers accomplished nothing, and only suffered in- 
creased loss of their bravest and most forward soldiers^ 
when they tried to rejoin the main hody. Whenever the 
Jjacedssmonians attempted to make progress, these circum- 
stances were again repeated, to their great loss and dis- 
couragement; while tne peltasts became every moment 
more confident and vigorous. 

Some relief was now afforded to the distressed mora 
by the coming up of their cavalry, which had ^ 
finished the escort of the Amyklseans. Had this the^mora 
cavalry been with them at the beginning, the Sf®*J[*® *** 
result might have been different ; but it was now ®° *''™* 
insufficient to repress the animated assaults of the peltasts. 
Moreover the LacedaBmonian horsemen were at no time 
very good, nor did they on this occasion venture to push 
their pursuit to a greater range than the younger hoplites 
could keep up with them. At length, after much loss in 
killed and wounded, and great distress to all, the polemarch 
contrived to get his detachment as far as an eminence 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea and about two miles 
from Lechaeum. Here, while Iphikrates still continued to 
harass them with his peltasts, Kallias also was marching 
up with his hoplites to charge them hand to hand, — when 
the Lacedssmouians, enfeebled in numbers, exhausted in 
strength, and too much dispirited for close fight with a new 
enemy, broke and fled in all directions. Some took the 
road to Lechaeum, which place a few of them reached^ 

portance, and rich hoplites. It of Flatsea (Herod, iz. 10—29) and 

teems hardly to be presumed that in other places. 

eyery hoplite had an 6ica9ict9Ty)<:, * Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 16, 16. x^ 

in spite of what we read about 8ixa df' jjpijt — t& iccvxtxalStxa icp' 

the attendant Helots at the battle {^ijc. 
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along with the cavalry; the rest ran towards the sea at the 
nearest point, and observinff that some of their friends 
were rowing in boats from LechsBum along the shore to 
rescue them, threw themselves into the sea, to wade or 
swim towards this new succour. But the active peltasts, 
irresistible in the pursuit of broken hoplites, put the last 
hand to the destruction of the unfortunate mora. Out of 
its full muster of 600, a very small proportion survived to 
re-enter Lechseum. i 

The horseman who first communicated the disaster to 
Agesilaus, had started off express immediately from 
LechsBum, even before the bodies of the slain had been 
The Lace- picked up for burial. The hurried movement of 
^*"o°^»^» Agesilaus had been dictated by the desire of 
'bodies of reaching the field in time to contend for the 
*^d'^*t**' possession of the bodies, and to escape the 
«8ked and shamo of Soliciting the burial-truce. But the 
obtained. three horscmeu who met him afterwards, arrested 
erected by his course by informing him that the bodies had 
iphikratfis. already been buried, under truce asked and ob- 
tained; which authorised Iphikrates to erect his well- 
earned trophy on the spot where he had first made the 
attack. 2 

Such a destruction of an entire division of Lacedae- 
monian hoplites, by light troops who stood in awe of them 
and whom they despised, was an incident, not indeed of great 
political importance, but striking in respect of military 

> Xen. Hellen. !▼. 6, 17. —or the total of slain, 250, is "below 

Xenopbon affirms the number of the truth. Nov the latter supposi- 

.«lain to have been about 260 — iv tion appears to me by far the more 

icdffottc St TaTc fJiaX"^^ ^^^ ''^t ?^Tt probable of the two. The Lace- 

dici8avov nepl icsvxiQxovTa xal Siaxo- dtemonians, habitually secret and 

clouc. But he had before distinctly misleading in their returns of their 

stated that the whole mora marching own numbers (see Thucyd. t. 74), 

back to Lechseum under the pole- probably did not choose to admit 

march, was 600 in number— 6 (tiv publicly a greater total of slain 

icoXi(tap)(oc 9t)v Toic 6nXlTatc, oiiaiv than 250. Xenophon has inserted 

<u< i^axoaiotcy dicjtt n&Xtv inl t6 this in his history, forgetting that 

Aixatov (iy. 5, 12). And it is plain, his own details of the battle reftited 

from several dififerent expressions, the numerical statement. The total 

that all of them were slain, ex- of 600 is more probable, than any 

cepting a very few survivors. smaller number, for the entire 

I think it certain therefore that mora ; and it is impossible to assign 

•one or other of these two numbers any reasons why Xenophon should 

te^^rroneoug; either the original overstate it. 

e of 600 is alov the truth * Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 8-10. 
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effect and impression upon the Grecian mind. Notliing at 
all like it had occurred since the memorable oreat effect 
capture of Sphakteria, thirty-five years before; produced 
a disaster less considerable in one respect, that GTecia*n* 
the number of hoplites beaten was inferior by mind by 
one-third — but far more important in another pVcuiia?**' 
respect, that half the division had surrendered feelings of 
as prisoners ; whereas in the battle near Corinth, prfaJ*^/ ;i,e 
thouffh the whole mora (except a few fugitives) reiativea of 
perished, it does not seem that a single ***® ■^**'** 
prisoner was taken. Upon the Corinthians, Boeotians, and 
other enemies of Sparta, the event operated as a joyous 
encouragement, reviving them out of all their previous 
despondency. Even by the allies of Sparta, jealous of her 
superiority and bound to her by fear more than by attach- 
ment, it was welcomed with ill-suppressed satisfaction. 
But upon the army of Agesilaus (and doubtless upon the 
Lacedsemonians at home) it fell like a sudden thunderbolt, 
causing the strongest manifestations of sorrow and sympathy. 
To these manifestations there was only one exception — the 
fathers, brothers, or sons, of the slain warriors ; who not 
only showed no sorrow, but strutted about publicly with 
cheerful and triumphant countenances, like victorious 
Athletes. ^ We shall find the like phsenomenon at Sparta 
a few years subsequently, after the far more terrible defeat 
at Leuktra: the relatives of the slain were joyous and 
elate — ^those of the survivors, downcast and mortified ;3 a 
fact strikingly characteristic of the intense mental effect of 
the Spartan training, and of the peculiar associations which 
it generated. We may understand how terrible was the 
contempt which awaited a Spartan who survived defeat, 
when we find fathers positively rejoicing that their sons 
had escaped such treatment by death. 

Sorely was Agesilaus requited for his supercilious 
insult towards the Theban envoys. When he at last con- 
sented to see them, after the news of the battle, their tone 
was completely altered. They said not a word about peace, 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 10. *Ats 8c xal (ijaXX6ftevoi xtp oixsitp 

ii^Oouc Toic AaxeSaifiovloic ycybv*]- icAOeiictpi^eaov. 

I'.cvTjc T^< TotauT>]c au(x(popaQ, icoXu If any reader objects to the words 

icivQoc ^v xaxa to Aax(uvix6v axpd- which I have used in the text, I 

Ttofta, icXi^v Sffwv ^T^Gvaaav iv x^P^f request him to compare them with 

j] ulol ^ icaxipsc ri dSiX<pol- oOxot the Greek of Xenophon. 

8i, cuvictp vix7)76poi, Xa(Aicpol * Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 16. 

VOL. rx. N 
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but merely asked permission to pass through and com- 
Mortifica- municate with their countrymen in Corinth. 
tionofAge- "I understand your purpose (said Agesilaus, 
marchei^up Smiling^ — vou Want to witness the triumph ot 
to the walls your fnends, and see what it is worth. Come 
and'd^fles along with me and I will teach you." Accord- 
iphikratfiB iugly, ou the next day, he caused them to ac- 
goes ba^ck company him while he marched his army up 
humiliated to the Very gates of Corinth, — defying those 
to Sparta, ^thin to come out and fight. The lands 
had been so ravaged, that there remained little to destroy. 
But wherever there were any fruit-trees yet standing, the 
Lacedaemonians now cut them down. Iphikrates was too 
prudent to compromise his recent advantage by hazarding 
a second battle; so that Agesilaus had only the satisfaction 
of showing that he was master of the field, and then 
retired to encamp atLechseum; from whence he sent back 
the Theban envoys by sea to Kreusis. Having then left 
a fresh mora or division at Lechseum, in place of that 
which had been defeated, he marched back to Sparta. 
But the circumstances of the march betrayed his real 
feelings, thinly disguised by the recent bravado of march- 
ing up to the gates of Corinth. He feared to expose his 
Lacedaemonian troops even to the view of those allies 
through whose territory he was to pass; so well was he 
aware that the latter (especially the Mantineians) would 
manifest their satisfaction at the recent defeat. Accord- 
ingly he commenced his day's march before dawn, and did 
not halt for the night till after dark: at Mantineia, he not 
only did not halt at all, but passed by, outside of the 
waUs, before day had broken, i There cannot be a more 
convincing proof of the real dispositions of the allies 
towards Sparta, and of the sentiment of compulsion which 
dictated their continued adherence; a fact which we shall 
see abundantly illustrated as we advance in the stream of 
the history. 

The retirement of Agesilaus was the signal for re- 
newed enterprise on the part of Iphikrates; who retook 
Sidus and iCrommyon, which had been garrisoned by 
Praxitas — as well as Feiraeum and (Enoe, which had 
been left under occupation by Agesilaus. Corinth 

> Xen. Hellen. It. 6, 16. 
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was thus cleared of enemies on its eastern and north- 
eastern sides. And though the Lacedaemonians g 
still carried on a desultory warfare from of ipw- ^ 
Lechseum, yet such was the terror impressed kraWB— he 
by the late destruction of their mora, that the Krommyon,. 
Corinthian exiles at Sikyon did not venture to Sidus, and 
march by land from that place to Lechaeum, corinth^re- 
under the walls of Corinth — but communi- ™**.^® 
Gated with Lechseum only by sea.^ In truth Sndis^ ^^ 
we hear of no farther serious military opera- turbed by 
tions undertaken by Sparta against Corinth, The^lthe- 
before the peace of Antalkidas. And the i*t^L'®A*^'^ 
place became so secure, that the Corinthian ^ * * ** 
leaders and their Argeian allies were glad to dispense- 
with the presence of Iphikrates, That officer had gained so 
much glory by his recent successes, which the Athenian 
orators 2 even in the next generation never ceased to extol,, 
that his temper, naturally haughty, became domineering; 
and he tried to procure, either for Athens or for himself, 
the mastery of Corinth — putting to death some of the philo- 
Argeian leaders. We kaow these circumstances only by 
brief and meagre allusion ; but they caused the Athenians- 
to recall Iphikrates with a large portion ofhispeltasts, and 
to send Chabrias to Corinth in his place. 3 

It was either in the ensuing summer — or perhaps 
immediately afterwards during the same sum- ^ ^ 390.889 
mer, 390 B.C. — that Agesilaus undertook an ^^ edition* 
expedition into Akamania; at the instance of of^Agesi- 
the Achaeans, who threatened, if this were not ^!^^^ against 
done, to forsake the Lacedaemonian alliance, -.gucoess- 
They had acquired possession of the -^tolian ^^i« *"^' 
district of Kalydon, had brought the neigh- —the Akar- 
bourinfif villaffers into a city residence, and nanians 

• ® J 'x J J f J.T- A V submit, and 

garrisoned it as a dependence of the Achaean enrol them- 
confederacy. But the Akamanians — allies of J®^^!* ^^ 
Athens as well as Thebes, and aided by an d»monian 
Athenian squadron at (Eniadae — attacked them confede- 
there, probably at the invitation of a portion '*°^' 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 19. boasts that the Athenians were 

3 Demosthenes— icepl Suvid^etuc— masters of the Acro-Corinthus, and 

c. 8, p. 172. might have kept the city as their 

■ Diodor. xiv. 92; Xen. Hellen. own, but that they generously 

iT. 8, 34. refused to do so. 

Aristeidds (Panathen. p. 168) 

n2 
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of the inhabitantBy and pressed them so hard, that they 
employed the most urgent instances to obtain aid from 
Sparta. Agesilaus crossed the Qulf at Bhium with a 
considerable force of Spartans and allies, and the full 
muster of the Achaeans. On his arrival, the Akamanians 
all took refuge in their cities, sending their cattle up into 
the interior highlands, to the borders of a remote lake. 
Agesilaus, having sent to Stratus to require them not 
merely to forbear hostilities against the Achseans, but to 
relinquish their alliance with Athens and Thebes, and to 
become allies of Sparta — found his demands resisted, and 
began to lay waste the country. Two or three days of 
operations designedly slack, were employed to lull the 
Akamanians into security; after which, by a rapid forced 
march, Agesilaus suddenly surprised the remote spot in 
which their cattle and slaves had been deposited for safety. 
He spent a day here to sell this booty; merchants probably 
accompanying his army. But he had considerable difficultv 
in his return march, from the narrow paths and bigh 
mountains through which he had to thread his way. By 
41 series of brave and well^combined hill-movements, — 
which probably reminded Xenophon of his own operations 
against the Karduchians in the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
— he defeated and dispersed the Akamanians, though not 
without suflfering considerably from the excellence of their 
light troops. Yet he was not successful in his attack upon 
any one of their cities, nor would he consent to prolong 
the war until seed-time, notwithstanding earnest soli- 
citation from the Achseans, whom he pacified by engaging 
to return the next spring. He was indeed in a difficult 
and dangerous country, had not his retreat been facilitated 
by the compliance of the -^tolians; who calculated (though 
vainly) on obtaining from him the recovery of Naupaktus, 
then held (as well as Kalydon) by the Achseans. * Partial 
as the success of this expedition had been, however, it 
*^^|^^®d sufficient damage on the Akamanians to accom- 
plish its purpose. On learning that it was about to be 
repeated in the ensuing spring, they sent envoys to Sparta 
to solicit peace; consenting to abstain from hostilities 
®?*JP®^*^o Achaeans, and to enrol themselves as members 
of the Ijacedaemonian confederacy. » 

* Biodor. XT. T8. » Xen. Hellea. iv. 6, l-U ; Iv. 7, 1. 
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It was in this same year that the Spartan authorities 
resolved on an expedition against Argos, of 
which Agesipolis, the other king, took the com- ^'°' ^®®"^®^- 
mand. Having found the border sacrifices d»monian'B 
favourable, and crossed the frontier, he sent under Age> 
forward his army to Phlius, where the Pelopon- y^^^e Argoe 
nesian allies were ordered to assemble; but he 
himself first turned aside to Olympia, to consult the oracle 
of Zeus. 

It had been the practice of the Argeians, seemingly 
on more than one previous occasion, i when an Manoeuvre 
invading Lacedaemonian army was approaching of the At> 
tiieir territory, to meet them by a solemn mes- fpeJtin"* 
sage, intimating that it was the time of some the eeason 
festival (the Kameian or other) held sacred by J^ce^ ^^^^ 
both parties, and warning them not to violate Agesipolis 
the frontier during the holy truce. This was the^oraoies 
in point of fact nothing better than a fraud ; for at oiympia 
the notice was sent, not at the moment when »nd Delphic 
the Kameian festival (or other, as the case might be) ought 
to come on according to the due course of seasons, but at 
any time when it might serve the purpose of arresting a 
Lacedaemonian invasion. But though the duplicity oF 
the Argeians was thus manifest, so strong were the piou& 
scruples of the Spartan king, that he could hardly make up 
his mind to disregard the warning. Moreover in the existing: 
confusion of the calendar, there was always room for soma 
uncertainty as to the question, which was the trueKarneian 
moon; no Dorian state having any right to fix it imperati- 
vely for the others, as the Eleians fixed the Olympic truce, 
and the Corinthians the Isthmian. It was with a view to- 
satisfy his conscience on this subject that Agesipolis now 
went to Olympia, and put the question to the oracle of 
Zeus; whether he might with a safe religious conscience 
refuse to accept the holy truce, if the Argeians should now 
tender it. The oracle, habitually dexterous in meeting a 
specific question with a general reply, informed him, that 
he might with a safe conscience decline a truce demanded 
wrongfully and for underhand purposes. ^ This was accepted 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 8. 01 S' bnoffiporza^ anovSac* 
'ApY&ioi, iictl SfvcDsav ou Suv>]a6|i.cvoi * Xen. Hellen. iv. 7, 2. *0 tk 
xtuXu&iV} lice|i.'iav, woictp elu)8e- 'AYTjalicoXic— iX8u>v eU T7]v 'OXu(jLicla> 
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by Agesipolis as a satisfactory affirmative. Nevertheless, 
to make assurance doubly sure, he went directly forward 
to Delphi, to put the same question to Apollo. As it would 
have been truly embarrassing, however, if the two holy 
replies had turned out such as to contradict each other, 
he availed himself of the prcejudicium which he had already 
received at Olympia, and submitted the question to Apollo 
at Delphi in this form — "Is thine opinion, on the question 

6c6v, tl 6olu>c &v iyoi aurtp, (tij Se- phon implies that the demand made 

XOfiivcp xac oROvfiac tu>v 'ApfeUuv by the Argeians, for observance of 

^Ti oOx> SicoTt xaQi^xoi 6 XP*^* the Holy Trace, was in itself right- 

voc, d). X' SicoTt ^(A,{idXXciv ful, or rather, that it would have 

fiiXXoicv Aaxc§ai(i.6vioi, t6tc been rightful at a different season ; 

Oici9epov To6c (ti]vac' *0 8i but that they put themselves in 

Qc6c iiccffr^fjiaivev a^xq), Soiov elvai the wrong by making it at an im- 

}iil) 8cxo(i.iv({> oicovSdc dSlxtoc iRi9c- proper season and for a fraudulent 

po|j.ivac. 'ExsiOcv 8' cOOuc icop&uOclc political purpose. 

«U AcXcpouc) iniiptxo au t6v 'Atc6XXu>, For some remarks on other fran- 

cl xdxclyt}} 8oxol{2 ncpl tu)v oicovStbv, dulent manoeuvres of the Argeians, 

xa8dicep xcp icaxpi. '0 8' diccxplvaxo, respecting the season of the Ear- 

xal fAdXa xaxd xaOxd. neian truce, see an earlier passage 

I have given in the text what I of this History, Gh. Ivi. The com- 

believe to be the meaning of the pound verb Ono^ipsiv xouc ft^vac 

words Oico9ipsiv xouc |&^vac — upon seems to imply the underhand pur- 

which Schneider has a long and pose with which the Argeians pre- 

not very instructive note, adopting ferred their demand of the truce, 

an untenable hypothesis of Dod- What were the previous occasions 

well, that the Argeians on this on which they had preferred a 

occasion appealed to the sanctity similar demand, we are not in- 

of the Isthmian truce; which is formed. Two years before, Agesi- 

not countenanced by anything in laus had invaded and laid waste 

JXenophon, and which it belonged Argos; perhaps they may have 

to the Corinthians to announce, tried, but without success, to arrest 

not to the Argeians. The plural his march by a similar pious fraud. 

xoi)< (t^va(; indicates (as Weiske It is to this proceeding, perhaps, 

and Manso understand it) that the that AndokidSs alludes (Or. lii. De 

A.rgeians sometimes put forward Face, s. 27), where he says that the 

the name of one festival, some- Argeians, though strenuous in in- 

times of another. We may be pretty sisting that Athens should help 

•sure that the Earneian festival was them to carry on the war for the 

one of them ; but what the others possession of Corinth against the 

■wore we cannot tell. It is very Lacedeemonians, had nevertheless 

probable that there were several made a separate peace with the 

festivals of common obligation latter covering their own Argeian 

-«iih«r among all the Dorians, or territory firom invasion— aOxol 6* 

1»etweezL Sparta and Argos— icaxpcji- I8lq^ elpiQV7)v iroiTjddpievot xy)v x<*>p«"» 

■••C tiva« aicov8dc ix icaXaiou xa0t- o4 icap4xoo<jiv i|inoXe(jLeTv. Of this 

OfCMrM ToU Acopituffi itpic dXXigXoo? obscure passage I can give no better 

^4q WW th« language of Fausanias explanation. 
^ The language of Xeno- 
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of the holy truce, the same as that of thy father (Zeue) ?" 
^Most decidedly the same," replied the god. Sucn double 
warranty, though the appeal was so drawn up as scarcely 
to leave to Apollo freedom of speech, i enabled Agesipolis 
to return with full confidence to Phiius, where his army 
was already mustered; and to march immediately into the 
Argeian territory by the road of Nemea. Being met on 
the frontier by two heralds with wreaths and in solemn 
attire, who warned him that it was a season of holy truce, 
he informed them that the gods authorized his disobedience 
to their summons, and marched on into the Argeian plain. 

It happened that on the first evening after he had crossed 
the border, the supper and the consequent liba- j. rth u ke 
tion having been just concluded, an earthquake in^Argos 
occurred; or, to translate the Greek phrase, f^*"gj*^ * 
"the god (Poseidon) shook." To all Greeks, AgeaipoiiB 
and to LacedsBmonians especially, this was a ""^J*^!;'®" 
solemn event, and the personal companions of *^" " 
Agesipolis immediately oegan to sing the psean in honour 
of Poseidon ; the general impression among the soldiers 
being, that he would give orders for quitting the territory 
immediately, as Agis had acted in the invasion of Elis a 
few years before. Perhaps Agesipolis would have done 
the same here, construing the earthquake as a warning 
that he had done wrong in neglecting the summons of the 
heralds — had he not been fortified by the recent oracles. 
He now replied, that if the earthquake had occurred before 
he crossed the frontier, he should have considered it as a 
prohibition ; but as it came after his crossing, he looked 
upon it as an encouragement to go forward. 

So fully had the Argeians counted on the success of 
their warning transmitted by the heralds, that ^^ marohes 
they had made little preparation for defence, up near to 
Their dismay and confusion were very ffreat: Argos— 
their property was still outlying, not yet remo- ^^nder 
ved into secure places, so that Affesipolis found taken— ii« 
much both to destroy and to appropriate. He "*'"'• 
carried his ravages even to the gates of the city, piquing 

1 Aristotel. Bhetoric. ii. 23. ^Hjiq- of patting the question to Apollo 

oinicoc iv AsX9oi< iic7]pu)Ta t6v Ssov^ at Delphi, after it had already been 

K«5rp>){xivoc TtpdTspov 'OXyjiicioaiv, el put to Zeus at DddOna, is told 

o6t(p toAtA 5oxei, Sintp T<p icoxpl, about Agesilaus on another oc- 

<i>< aXaypb'i &v xdvavxla elicttv. casion (Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. 

A similar story, about the manner p. 208 F.). 
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himself on advancing a little farther than Agesilaus had 
gone in his invasion two years before. He was at last driven 
to retreat bv the terror of a flash of lightning in his camp, 
which killed several persons. And a project which he had 
formed, of erecting a permanent fort on the Argeian fron- 
tier, was abandoned m consequence of unfavourable sa- 
crifices. 1 

Besides these transactions in and near the Isthmus of 
T— «— « Corinth, the war between Sparta and her enemies 
u^'^in' was prosecuted during the same years both in 
efforts of *^® islands and on the coast of Asia liiinor ; 
Sparta to though our information is so imperfect that we 
Great^Kinff ^^^ Scarcely trace the thread of events. The 
from defeat near Knidus ^394 b.c), — the triumphant 

Athens. maritime force of Phamabazus and Konon at 
the Isthmus of Corinth in the ensuing year (393 b.c), — 
the restoration of the Athenian Long Walls and fortified 
port, — and the activity of Konon with the fleet among the 
islands 2 — so alarmed the Spartans with the idea of a second 
Athenian maritime empire, that they made every effort 
to detach the Persian force from the side of their enemies. 

The Spartan Antalkidas, a dexterous, winning, and 
The Spar- artful mau^^ not unlike Lysander, was sent as 

Wdaf£*8*nt ^^^^7 ^^ Tiribazus (392 b.c); whom we now 

as envoy to find as satrap of Ionia in the room of Tithraustes, 

Konon'and ^^^^^ having been satrap of Armenia during the 

other en- retreat of the Ten Thousand. As Tiribazus 

aScT from ^*® newly arrived in Asia Minor, he had not 

Athene and acquired that personal enmity against the Spar- 

Spartan " ^^^^t which the active hostilities of Derkyllidas 

allies. and Agesilaus had inspired to Phamabazus and 

' Xen. ^ellen. iv. 7, 7; Fausan. while after the events (about b.c. 

iii. 6, 6. 863~8ee Mr. Glinton^s Fast. H. in 

It rather seems, by the language that year) ; and Isokrat6s ezag- 

of these two writers, that they look gerates; mistaking the break-up of 

npon the menacing signs, by which the JjacedsBmonian empire for a 

Agesipolis was induced to depart, resumption of the Athenian. De- 

as marks of some displeasure of mosthends also (cont. Lept. c. 16. 

the gods against his expedition. p. 477) confounds the same two 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 12. Compare ideas ; and even the Athenian vote 

Isokratds, Or. vii. (Areopag.) s. 13. of thanks to Konon, perpetuated 

tticdoT)^ Y&p T^^ *£XX(x8oc 6ic6 tt)v on a commemorative column, coun- 

«6Xiv 0{tu>v 6icoRtao69Y]c xai ftCTa ttjv tenanced the same impression— 

K4iMi>ve< yaufiaxiav xol yxxa T>jv cicciS:^ K6vu>v TjXeuQcpuxre too? 'AOrj- 

Ti|M»9ioo OTpaTYj^lavi Ac. This ora- valu>v ou|Xf«.dxouc, Ac. 

IwweTtf was composed a long • Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 
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other Persians. Moreover jealoasy between neighbouring 
satraps was an ordinary feeling, which Antalkidaa 
now hoped to turn to the advantage of Sparta. To 
counteract his projects, envoys were also sent to Tiri- 
bazus, by the confederate enemies of Sparta — Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos: and Konon, as the envoy of 
Athens, was incautiously dispatched among the number. 
On the part of Sparta, Aiitalkidas offered, first, to abandon 
to the King of Persia all the Greeks on the continent of 
Asia; next, as to all the other Greeks, insular as well as 
continental, he required nothing more than absolute auto- 
nomy for each separate city, great and small, i The Persian 
King (he said) could neither desire anything more for him- 
self, nor have any motive for continuing uie war against 
Sparta, when he should once be placed in possession of all 
the towns on the Asiatic coast, and when he should find 
both Sparta and Athens rendered incapable of annoying 
him, through the autonomy and disunion of the Hellenic 
world. But to neither of the two propositions of Antal- 
kidas would Athens, Thebes, or Argos, accede. As to the 
first, they repudiated the disgrace of thus formally 
abandoning the Asiatic Greeks; 2 as to the second pro- 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 12-14. and even to greater, without doing 

* Diodor. xiv. 110. He afSrms herself any good (Thucyd. viii. 66). 
that these cities strongly objected But she was not now placed in 
to this concession, five years after- circumstances so imperious as to 
wards, when the peace of Antal- force her to be equally yielding, 
kidas was actually concluded ; but Plato, in the Menexenus (c. 17. 
that they were forced to give up p. 245), asserts that all the allies 
their scruples and accept the peace of Athens — Boeotians, Corinthians, 
including the concession, because Argeians, Ac, were willing to 
they had not force enough to resist surrender the Asiatic Greeks at 
Persia and Sparta acting in hearty the requisition of Artazerx6s ; but 
alliance. that the Athenians alone resolutely 

Hence we may infer with cer- stood out, and were in consequence 

tainty, that they also objected to left without any allies. The latter 

it during the earlier discussions, part of this assertion, as to the 

when it was first broached by isolation of Athens from her allies, 

Antalkidas; and that their objeo- is certainly not true; nor do I 

tions to it were in part the cause believe that the allies took es- 

why the discussions reported in sentially different views from 

the text broke off without result. Athens on the point. The Mene< 

It is true that Athens, during xenus, eloquent and complimentary 

her desperate struggles in the last to Athens, must be followed can . 

years of the Peloponnesian War, tiously as to matters of fact. Plato 

had consented to this concession, goes the length of denying that 
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position, guaranteeing autonomy to every distinct 

Antaikidas city of Greece, they would admit it only under 

Blender Special resorves, which it did not suit the pur- 

the Asiatic pose of Antalkidas to grant. In truth the pro- 

demMi'ia*^^ position wout to break up (and was framed with 

aniyersai that viow) both the BoBotiau confederacy under 

throughout *^® presidency of Thebes, and the union between 

the Grecian Argos and Corinth ; while it also deprived Athens 

rnti-lpar-* ^^ *^® chance of recoverinff Lemnos, Imbros, 

tan allies and Skyros 1 — islands which had been possessed 

acSde to *^^ recolonised by her since) the first commence- 

those terms, ment of the confederacy of Delos; indeed the 
two former, even from the time of MiltiadSs the conqueror 
of Marathon. 

Here commences a new era in the policy of Sparta. 
Hostility of That she should abnegate all pretension to ma- 
Sparta to ritime empire, is noway difficult to understand 
tiai*confe- — Seeing that it had already been irrevocably 
deracies of overthrown by the defeat of Kiiidus. Nor can 
now^first W6 wonder that she should abandon the Greeks 
proclaimed on the Asiatic continent to Persian sway; since 
name' of* this was nothing more than she had already 
universal consented to do in her conventions with Tissa- 
•utonomy. p^emes and Cyrus during the latter years of 
the Peloponnesian War^ — and consented, let us add, not 
under any of that stringent necessity which at the same 
time pressed upon Athens, but simply with a view to the 
maximum of victory over an enemy already enfeebled. The 
events which followed the close of that war (recounted in 
a former chapter) had indeed induced her to alter her de- 
termination, and again to espouse their cause. But the 
real novelty now first exhibited in her policy, is, the full 
development of what had before existed in manifest tend- 
ency — hostility against all the partial land-confederacies 
of Greece, disguised under the plausible demand of uni- 
versal autonomy for every town, great or small. How this 
autonomy was construed and carried into act, we shall see 

the Athenians subscribed the con- * Xen. Hell en. iv. 8, 15. 

▼ention of Antalkidas. Aristeidds * See a striking passage in the 

(Panathen. p. 172) says that they Or. zii. (Fanathen.) of Isokratds^ 

w«re forced to subscribe it, because s . 110. 
bU Ihttir aliiM abandoned them. 
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hereafter; at present, we have only to note the first 
proclamation of it by Antalkidas in the name of 
oparta. 

On this occasion, indeed, his mission came to nothing, 
from the peremptory opposition of Athens and Antalkidas 
the others. But he was fortunate enough to «^^^^ *^® 

fain the approbation and confidence of Tiri- Tiribazus, 
azus; who saw so clearly how much both pro- ^^^ 
positions tended to promote the interests and ^rFv^teVy 
power of Persia, that he resolved to go up in * f®g®*^l 
person to courts and prevail on ArtaxerxSs to though the 
act in concert with Sparta. Though not daring fiJ,°^g**j{,", 
to support Antalkidas openly, Tiribazus se- ^e&ce teAi, 
cretly gave him money to reinforce the Spartan Tinbaaue 
fleet. He at the same time rendered to Sparta Konon— 
the far more signal service of arresting and de- Konon»g 
taining Konon, pretending that the latter was now dosed, 
acting contrary to the interests of the King. * |**^.^ ^^ 
This arrest was a gross act of perfidy, since imprison- 
Konon not only commanded respect in his cha- "^ent. 
racter of envoy — ^but had been acting with the fall con- 
fidence, and almost under the orders, ofPhamabazus. But 
the removal of an officer of so much ability, — the only man 
who possessed the confidence of PhamaDazus, — was the 
most fatal of all impediments to the naval renovation of 
Athens. It was fortunate that Konon had had time to re- 
'build the Long Walls, before his means of action were 
thus abruptly intercepted. Respecting his subsequent fate, 
there exist contradictory stories. According to one, he 
was put to death by the Persians in prison; according to 
another, he found means to escape and again took refuse 
with Evagoras in Cyprus, in which island he afterwards 
died of sickness. 2 The latter story appears undoubtedly 
to be the true one. But it is certain tnat he never after- 
wards had the means of performing any public service,^ 
and that his career was cut short by this treacherous de- 
tention, just at the moment when its promise was the most 
splendid for his country. 

' Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 16; Diodor. stoph.) s. 41, 42, 44; Cornelius 
xir. 85. Nepos, Gonon, c. 5; Isokratds, Or. 

* Lyaias, Or. six. (Be Bon. Ari- iv. (Panegyr.) s. 180. 
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Tiribazus, on goin^ up to the Persian court, seems to 
have been detained there for the purpose of 
concerting measures against Evagoras prince 
of Salamis in Cyprus, whose revolt from l^ersia 
was on the point of breaking out. But the 
Persian court could not yet be prevailed upon 
to show any countenance to the propositions of 
Sparta or of Antalkidas. On the contrary, 
Struthas, who was sent down to Ionia as tem- 
porary substitute for Tiribazus, full of anxiety 
ilace^ffimo-* to avenge the ravages of Agesilaus, acted with 
nians in vigorous hostility against tne Lacedsemonians, 
Ionia. ^^^ manifested friendly dispositions towards 

Athens. 

Thimbron (of whom we have before heard as first 
takinff the command of the Cyreian army in 
Asia Minor, after their return from Thrace) re- 
ceived orders again to act as head of the Lace- 
deemonian forces in Asia against Struthas. The 
new commander, with an army estimated by 
Diodorus at 8000 men,i marched from Ephesus 
into the interior, and began his devastation of 
the territory dependent on Persia. But his 
previous command, though he was personally amiable, ^ 
had been irregular and disorderly, audit was soon observed 
that the same defects were now yet more prominent, ag- 
gravated by too liberal indulgence in convivial pleasures. 
Aware of his rash, contemptuous, and improvident mode 
of attack, Struthas laid a snare for him by sending a de- 
tachment of cavalry to menace the camp, just when Thim- 
bron had concluded his morning meal in company with the 
flute-player Thersander — the latter not merely an excellent 
musician, but possessed of a full measure of Spartan cou- 
rage. Starting from his tent at the news, Thimbron with 
Thersander, waited only to collect the few troops im- 
mediately at hand, without even leaving any orders for the 
remainder, and hastened to repel the assailants; who gave 
way easily, and seduced him into a pursuit. Presently 

' Diodor. xiv. 09. ^eipTitixcDTepo^ ax^axr^'fiq; o68i ifap 

* Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 22. Hv 8i ^xpdxouv aurou ai rou atufAaxo^ 

o&Toc dvT|p (Diphridas) t&^apl^ 7}Soval, dXX' del, icp6< <p cTt) £pT4>} 

Tt o6x ^"C^OV TOU 6l(l,f)pU)V0C, TOUTO ilcpaTTSV. 
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Stmthas himself; appearing with a numerous and well- 
arrayed body of cavalry, charged with vigour the disorderly 
detachment of Thimbron. Both that general and Ther- 
sander, bravely fighting, fell among the first; while the 
army, deprived of their commander, as well as ill-prepared 
for a battle, made but an ineffective resistance. They were 
broken, warmly pursued, and the greater number slain. A 
few who contrived to escape the active Persian cavalry, 
found shelter in the neighbouring cities. ^ 

This victory of Struthas, gained by the Persian ca- 
valry, displays a degree of vigour and ability b.o. 89o. 
which, fortunately for the Greeks, was rarely piphrfdas 

- -n ' ^ !• r\ .."'ia sent to 

seen m Persian operations. Uur scanty m- succeed 
formation does not enable us to trace its con- Thimbron. 
sequences. We find Diphridas sent out soon after by the 
Lacedssmonians, along with the admiral Ekdikus, as suc- 
cessor of Thimbron, to bring together the remnant of the 
defeated army, and to protect those cities which had con- 
tributed to form it. Diphridas — a man with all the popular 
qualities of his predecessor, but a better and more careful 
officer — is said to have succeeded to some extent in this 
difficult mission. Being fortunate enough to take captive 
the son-in-law of Struthas with his wife (as Xenophon had 
captured Asidates), be obtained a sufficiently large ransom 
to enable him to pay his troops for some time.^ But it is 
evident that his achievements were not considerable, and 
that the Ionian Greeks on the continent are now left to 
make good their position, as they can, against the satrap 
at Sardis. 

The forces of Sparta were much required at Hhodes; 
which island (as has been mentioned already) bq, 390. 
had revolted from Sparta about five years before Laced«emo- 
(a few months anterior to the battle of Knidus), nian fleet at 
dispossessed the Lysandrian oligarchy, and ^testlne 
established a democratical government. But disputes in 
since that period, an opposition-party in the is- *^® island, 
land had gradually risen up, acquired strength, and come 
into correspondence with the oligarchical exiles; who on 
their side warmly solicited aid from Sparta, representing 
that Rhodes would otherwise become thoroughlydependent 
on Athens. Accordingly the Lacedaemonians sent eight 
triremes across the ^gean under the command of Ekdikus; 

> Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 18, 19. * Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 21, 22. 
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the first of their ships of war which had crossed since the 
defeat of Knidus.^ Though the Perso- Athenian naval 
force in the ^gean had been either dismissed or paralysed 
since the seizure of Konon, yet the Bhodian government 
possessed a fleet of about twenty triremes, besides consider- 
able force of other kinds; so that Ekdikus could not even 
land on the island, but was compelled to halt at Knidus. 
Fortunately, Teleutias the Lacedeemonian was now in the 
Corinthian Gulf with a fleet of twelve triremes, which 
were no longer required there; since Agesilaus and he had 
captured Lechseum a few months before, and destroyed the 
maritime force of the Corinthians in those waters. He 
was now directed to sail with his squadron out of the Co- 
rinthian Gulf across to Asia, to supersede Ekdikus, and 
take the command of the whole fleet for operations off 
Rhodes. On passing by Samos, he persuaded the inhab- 
itants to embrace the cause of Sparta, and to furnish him 
with a few ships; after which he went onward to Knidus, 
where, superseding Ekdikus, he found himself at the head 
of twenty-seven triremes. 2 In his way from Knidus to 
Rhodes, he accidentally fell in with the Athenian admiral 
Philokrates, conducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the aid 
of Evagoras in his struggle against the Persians. He was 
fortunate enough to carry them as prisoners into Knidus, 
where he sold the whole booty, and then proceeded with 
his fleet, thus augmented to thirty-seven sail, to Rhodes. 
Here he established a fortified post, enabling the oligarch- 
ical party to carry on an active civil war. But he was 
defeated in a battle — his enemies being decidedly the 
stronger force in the island, and masters of all the 
cities. 3 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 21. dokimns (Ekdikus?), Diphilus 
• Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 28. (DiphridaaP), and Fhilodikus, as 
Diodorus (ziy. 97) agrees in this commanders, 
number of 27 triremes, and in the The statement of Xenophon de- 
fact of aid having been obtained serves the greater credence, in 
from Samos, which island was my judgement. His means of in- 
persuaded to detach itself from formation, as well as his interest, 
Athens. But he recounts the cir- about Teleutias (the brother of 
oumstances in a very different Agesilaus) were considerable, 
manner. He represents the oli- * Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 24—26. 
gaarchioal party in Bhodes as hav- Although the three ancient Bho- 
iaf xiaen in insumction, and be- dian cities (Lindus, lalysus, and 
BUMit«ni of the island: he Kameirus) had coalesced (see 
BUM Teleutias, but Eu- Diodor. ziii. 76) a few years before 
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The alliance with Evagoras of Cyprus, in his conten- 
tion against Artaxerxes, was at this moment an The Athe- 
unfortunate and perplexinff circumstance for ^}^^^ *|,°^ 
Athens, since she was relying upon irersian aid goras at 
against Sparta, and since Sparta was bidding pf|Y!* 
against her for it. But the alliance was one with w^iob 
THiich she could not lightly throw off. For ^^^^^' 
Evagoras had not only harboured Konon with hfm, thougb 
the remnant of the Athenian fleet after the his alliance 
disaster of ^gospotami, but had earned a grant become^in- 
of citizenship and the honour of a statue at convenient. 
Athens, as a strenuous auxiliary in procuring that Persian 
aid which gained the battle of Knidus, and as a personal 
combatant in that battle, before the commencement of his 
dissension with Artaxerxes. i It would have been every 
way advantageous to Athens at this moment to decline 
assisting Evagoras, since, (not to mention the probability 
of offending the Persian court) she had more than enough 
to employ all her maritime force nearer home and for pur- 
poses more essential to herself. Yet in spite of these very 
serious considerations of prudence, the paramount feelings 
of prior obligation and gratitude, enforced by influential 
citizens who had formed connexions in Cyprus, determined 
the Athenians to identify themselves with his gallant 
struggles 2 (of which I shall speak more fully presently). 
So little was fickleness, or instability, or the easy oblivion 
of past feelings, a part of their real nature — though histo- 
rians have commonly denounced it as among their promi- 
nent qualities. 

The capture of their squadron under Philokrates, how- 

into the great city of Bhodes, possible enough that there might 

afterwards so powerful and ce- be two contemporary Athenians 

lebrated— yet they still continued bearings this name, which would 

to exist, and apparently as fortl- explain the circumstance that 

fied places. For Xenophon speaks Xenophon here names the father 

of the democrats in Bhodes as Ephialtds— a practice occasional 

T(&c TS ic6Xsi( s)rovTaC) <&c. with him, but not common. 

Whether the Philokratds here > Isokratds, Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 

named as Philokrates son of Ephi- 67, 68, 82; Epistola Fhilippi ap. 

alteSf is the same person as the Demosthen. Orat. p. 161. c. 4. 

Philokratds accused in the Thir- * Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Boni? 

tieth Oration of Lysias—cannot Aristoph.) s. 27-— 44. 
be certainly made out. It is 
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ever, and the consequent increase of the Lace- 
ThrM bu- damonian naval force at Bhodes, compelled the 
las is^sent Athenians to postpone further aid to JSvagoras, 
with a fleet and ^ arna forty triremes under Thrasybulus 
Athens to for the Asiatic coast; no inconsiderable effort, 
the Agiatio -v^hen we recollect that four years before, there 

ooast— his -, • i x • "^ • -r* • i 

acqaisi- was Scarcely a single trireme in Feireeus, and 
Mons in the not even a wall of defence around the place, 
and ^*^°" Though sent immediately for the assistance of 
Boaphorus. Rhodes, Thrasybulus judged it expedient to go 
first to the Hellespont; probably from extreme want of 
money to pav his men. l)erkyllidas was still in occupa- 
tion of Abydos, yet there was no Lacedeemonian fleet in 
the strait; so that Thrasybulus was enabled to extend the 
alliances of Athens both on the European and the Asiatic 
side — the latter being under the friendly satrap Pharna- 
bazus. B^econciling the two Thracian princes, Seuthes and 
Amadokus, whom he found at war, he brought both of 
them into amicable relations with Athens, and then moved 
forward to Byzantium. That city was already in alliance 
with Athens ; but on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the alliance 
was still further cemented by the change of its government 
into a democracy. Having established friendship with the 
opposite city of Chalkedon, and being thus master of the 
Bosphorus, he sold the tithe of the commercial ships sailing 
out of the Euxine;! leaving doubtless an adequate force to 
exact it. This was a striking evidence of revived Athenian ma- 
ritime power, which seems also to have been now extended 
more or less to Samothrace, Thasus, and the coast of Thrace. 2 
From Byzantium Thrasybulus sailed to Mitylene, 
which was already in friendship with Athens; though 
Methymna and the other cities in the island 
were still maintained by a force under the Lace- 
daemonian harmost Therimachus. With the aid 
of the Mitylenseans, and of the exiles from other 
Lesbian cities, Thrasybulus marched to the 
borders of Methymna,where he was met by 
Therimachus; who had also brought together 
his utmost force, but was now completely de- 

' Xen. Hellen. iy. 8, 26—27. as about the dues charged on the 

Polybius (iv. 88—47) gives in- merchant-vessels going in to, or 

fltmctiye remarks and information coming out of, the Euxine— and 

about the importance of Byzan- the manner in which these dues 

ita T«rj paenliar posi- pressed upon general trade. 

wozld— M well * Xen. Hellen. v. i, 7. 
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feated and slain. The Athenians thus became masters of 
Antissa and Eresus, where they were enabled to levy a 
valuable contribution, as well as to plunder the refractory 
territory of Methymna. Nevertheless Thrasybulus, in spite 
of farther help from Chios and Mitylene, still thought him- 
self not in a situation to go to Rhodes with advantage. 
Perhaps he was not sure of pay in advance, and the pre- 
sence of unpaid troops in an exhausted island might be a 
doubtful benefit. Accordingly, he sailed from' Lesbos 
along the western and southern coast of Asia Minor, levy- 
ing contributions at Halikamassus ^ and other places, until 
he came to Aspendus in Pamphylia; where he also obtain- 
ed money and was about to depart with it, when some 
misdeeds committed by his soldiers so exasperated the in- 
habitants that they attacked him by night unprepared in 
his tent, and slew him.^ 

Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than to any 
one else, Athens owed not only her renovated character 
democracy, but its wise, generous, and harmo- of Thrasy- 
nious working, after renovation. Even the ^^^^^' 
philo-Laconian and oligarchical Xenophon bestows upon 
nim a marked and unaffected eulogy. 3 His devoted pa- 
triotism in commencing and prosecuting the struggle 
against the Thirty, at a time when they not only were at 
the height of their power, but had plausible ground for 
calculating on the full auxiliary strength of Sparta, deser- 
ves high admiration. But the feature which stands yet 
more eminent in his character — a feature infinitely rare in 
the Grecian character generally — is, that the energy of a 
successful leader was combined with complete absence both 
of vindictive antipathies for the past, and of overbearing 
ambition for himself. Content to live himself as a simple 
citizen under the restored democracy, he taught his coun- 
trymen to forgive an oligarchical party from whom they 
had suffered atrocious wrongs, and set the example himself 
of acquiescing in the loss of his own large property. The 

' Lygias, Or. zzyiii. cont. Erg. s. nophon does not notice, and which 

1» 20. seems improbable. 

» Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 28—30; » Xen. Hellen. iv. 8. 81. Kal 

Diodor. xiv. 94. epa<j6pooXo« |xev 8^, ftaXa 8oxu)v 

The latter states that Thrasybn- ivT)p dyaei? elvai, oSto? ixtXeu- 

luf lost twenty-three triremes by xTjaev. 
A storm near Lesbos— which Xe- 

VOL.IX. O 
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ffenerosity of such a proceeding oaght not to count for less, 
Because it was at the same time dictated by the highest 
political prudence. We find, in an oration of Lysias 
against ErgoklSs (a citizen who served in the Athenian 
fleet on this last expedition), in which the latter is accused 
of gross peculation — insinuations against Thrasybulus, of 
having countenanced the delinquency; though coupled 
with praise of his general character. Even the words as 
they now stand are so vague as to carry little evidence ; 
but when we reflect that the oration was spoken after the 
death of Thrasybulus, they are entitled to no weight 
at all. 1 

The Athenians sent Agyrrhius to succeed Thrasybulus. 
AgyrrhiuB -^.fter the death of the latter, we may conclude 
succeeds that the fleet went to £,hodes, its original des- 
buius- tination — though Xenoj)hon does not expressly 
Bhodes still sav so; the rather as neither Teleutias nor any 
against ^the Subsequent Lacedeemonian commander appears 
Lacedamo- to have become master of the island, in spite of 
nians. ^y^e considerable force which they had there 

assembled. 2 The Lacedeemonians however, on their side, 

> Lysias, cont. Ergo. Or. zzylii. Ergoklds, however, probably one 

s. 0. of these colleagues, resented this 

Ergoklds is charged in this ora- decree as an insult, and advised 

tion with gross abuse of power, Thrasybulus to seize Byzantium, 

oppression towards allies and to retain the fleet, and to marry 

citizens of Athens, and peculation the daughter of the Thracian prince 

for his own profit, during the course Seuthds. It is also affirmed in the 

of the expedition of Thrasybulus ; oration that the fleet had come 

who is indirectly accused of con- home in very bad condition (s. 2-4), 

niving at such misconduct. It and that the money, levied with 

appears that the Athenians, as so much criminal abuse, had been 

soon as they were informed that either squandered or fraudulently 

Thrasybulus had established the appropriated. 

toll in the Bosphorus, passed a We learn from another oration 

decree that an account should be that Ergoklds was condemned to 

sent home of all moneys exacted death. His property was confis- 

from the various cities, and that cated, and was said to amount to 

the colleagues of Thrasybulus 30 talents, though he had been poor 

should come home to go through before the expedition ; but nothing 

the audit (s. 6) ; implying (so far like that amount was discovered 

as we can understand what is thus after the sentence of confiscation 

briefly noticed) that Thrasybulus (Lysias, Or. xxx. cont. Philokrat. 

himself should not be obliged to s. 8). 

come home, but might stay on his • Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 81. 
Hellespontine or Asiatic command. 
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being also much in want of money, Teleutias was obliged, 
(in the same manner as the Athenians) to move from island 
to island; levying contributions as he could. ^ 

"When the news of the successful proceedings of 
Thrasybulus at Byzantium and the Hellespont, again 
establishing atoll for the profit of Athens, reached Sparta,, 
it excited so much anxiety, that Anaxibius, having great 
influence with theEphors of the time, prevailed Anaxibius 
on them to send him out as harmost to Abydos, is sea* to 
in the room of Derkyllidas, who had now been at°the*^ei- 
in that post for several years. Having been the lespont in 
officer originally employed to procure the revolt Dertfyiudaa 
of the place from Athens (in 4 1 1 b.c), 2 Derkylli- — IjIb 
das had since rendered service not less essential Ji^ceeS- 
in preserving it to Sparta, during the extensive ings— he 
desertion which followed the battle of Knidus. Athena of 
But it was supposed, that he ought to have the toils or 
checked the aggressive plans of "nirasybulus; *^® "*'*"• 
moreover Anaxibius promised, if a small force were 
entrusted to him, to put down effectually the newly- 
revived Athenian influence. He was presumed to know 
well those regions, in which he had once already been 
admiral, at the moment when Xenophon and the Oyreian 
army first returned; the harshness, treachery, and corrup- 
tion, which he displayed in his dealing with that gallant 
body of men, have been already recounted in a former 
chapter. 3 "With three triremes, and funds for the pay of 
1000 mercenary troops, Anaxibius accordingly went to 
Abydos. He began his operations with considerable vigour, 
botn against Athens and against Phamabazus. "While he 
armed a land-force, which he employed in making incursions 
on the neighbouring cities in the territory of that satrap, 
— he at the same time reinforced his little squadron by 
three triremes out of the harbour of Abydos, so that he 
became strong enough to seize the merchant-vessels passing 
along the Hellespont to Athens or to her allies.* The 
force which Thrasybulus had left at Byzantium to secure 
the strait-revenues, was thus inadequate to its object with- 
out farther addition. 

1 Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 2. ' See above, Chapter Izxi. 

* Thucyd. viii. 61; compare Xe- « Xen. Hellen. iv. 8^ 82, 8S. 
nopb. Anab. v. 6, 24. 
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Fortunately, Iphikrates was at this moment disengaged 
The Athe- at Athens, having recently returned from 
i*Mkimw^ Corinth with his body of peltasts, for whom 
with his ' doubtless employment was wanted. He was 
***fl*V*t*"^ accordingly sent with 1200 peltasts and eight 
the Hei- tnremes, to combat Anaxibius in the Helles- 
iespont.His pout: which now became i^ain the scene of 
to 8nn>rise couflict, as it had been in the latter years of 
Anaxibius. the Felopounesian War; the Athenians from 
the European side, the Lacedsemonians from the Asiatic. 
At first the warfare consisted of desultory, privateering, 
and money-levyinff excursions on both sides. ^ But at 
length, the watchnil genius of Iphikrates discovered op- 
portunity for a successful stratagem. Anaxibius, having 
just drawn the town of Antandrus into his alliance, had 
marched thither for the purpose of leaving a garrison in 
ity with his Lacedaemonian and mercenary forces, as well 
as 200 hoplites from Abydos itself. His way lay across 
the mountainous region of Ida, southward to the coast of 
the G-ulf of Adramyttium. Accordingly Iphikrates, fore- 
seeing that he would speedily return, crossed over in the 
night from the Chersonese, and planted himself in ambush 
on the line of return march, at a point where it traversed 
the desert and mountainous extremities of the Abydene 
territory, near the gold mines of Kremaste. The triremes 
which carried him across were ordered to sail up the strait 
on the next day, in order that Anaxibius might he apprised 
of it, and might suppose Iphikrates to be employed on his 
ordinary money-levying excursion. 

l^lie stratagem was completely successful. Anaxibius 
l)titti%i and returned on the next day, without the least sus- 
u«ath <»f picion of any enemy at hand, marching in care- 
naxibiui j^^g^ order and with longstretched files, as well 
from t)io narrowness of the mountain path as from the 
circumHtanco that he was in the friendly territory of 
Abydos. Not expecting to fight, he had unfortunately 
either omitted the morning sacrifice, or taken no pains to 
ascertain that the victims were favourable; so Xenophon 
informs ui,' with that constant regard to the divine jud- 

• X«n. HfllUn. It. 8, 86, 88. xh avanonXtoxivai. 

uiv«^a>tev X^otAc 9i«ici|ikitovTt< iico- * Xen. Hellen. It. 8, 36. *0 'Ava- 

Al|MtV tX^Xotf , .. ..'Oittoc SoxoIy), EiPio? dntitoptOcTo, tix; fiiv iXiysxo, 

*t*MU| Ik' ApYUpoXo7i«v in- o68i tu>v Uptuv YtYtv7]|xevu>v 
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gements and divine warnings which pervades both the 
Hellenica and the Anabasis. Xphikrates having suffered the 
Abydenes who were in the van to pass, suddenly sprang 
from his ambush, to assault Anaxibius with the Lacedas- 
monians and the mercenaries, as they descended the 
mountain pass into the plain of Kremaste. His appearance 
struck terror and confusion into the whole army; unpre- 
pared in its disorderly army for stedfast resistance — even 
if the minds of the soldiers had been ever so well strung 
— against well-trained peltasts, who were sure to prevail 
over hoplites not in steady rank. To Anaxibius himself^ 
the truth stood plain at once. Defeat was inevitable, and 
there remained no other resource for him except to die 
like a brave man. Accordingly, desiring his shield-bearer 
to hand to him his shield, he said to those around 
him — "Friends, my honour commands me to die here; but 
do you hasten away and save yourselves before the enemy 
close with us." Such order was hardly required to deter- 
mine his panic-stricken troops, who fled with one accord 
towards Abydos ; while Anaxibius himself awaited firmly 
the approach of the enemy, and fell gallantly fighting on 
the spot. No less than twelve Spartan harmosts, those 
who had been expelled from their various governments by 
the defeat of Knidus, and who had remained ever since 
under DerkyUidas at Abydos, stood with the like courage 
and shared his fate. Such disdain of life hardly surprises 
us in conspicuous Spartan citizens, to whom preservation 
by flight was "no true preservation" (in the language of 
Aenophoni), but simply prolongation of life under in- 
tolerable disgrace at home. But what deserves greater 
remark is, that the youth to whom Anaxibius was tenderly 
attached and who was his constant companion, could not 
endure to leave him, stayed fighting by his side, and 
perished by the same honourable death. 2 So strong was 
the mutual devotion which this relation between persons 

a^xtp exsiv^ x^ 7]|i.ipa, dXXi by Iphikratds, near LechsBum, pag» 

xaratppoviQaac, Sxi Sioi cptXlac xe ino- 174. 

pc6exo xal cc icdXiv ^iXiav, xal !xt ^ Xen. Hellen. ir. 8, 39. Kai xa 

'^xoue xu)v Aitavxiuvxiov, xov 'I91- icai$ix& fiicvxot aixtp icapef&civt, xal 

xpdxYjv dvaictnXcuxivai xi^v ini Opot- xwv AaxeSai|Aov(u>v Si xu>v auvcXTjXo- 

xovvi^aou, dfAcXiaxepov iiiops6eto. 96xu>v ix xwv icdXttov dpf&oaxi^ptuv (be 

^ Bee the remarks a few pages du)8cxa (&ax6(i.evot auvaiccGavov* ol d, 

baolE, upon the defeat and destmc- dXXot tpcuYovxcc liciicxov. 
tion of the Lacedaemonian mora 
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of the male sex inspired in the ancient Greek mind. 
With these exceptions^ no one else made any attempt 
to stand. All fled, and were pursued by Iphikrates as 
far as the gates of Abydos, with the slaughter of 50 
out of the 200 Abydene hoplites, and 200 of the remain- 
ing troops. 

This well-planned and successful exploit, while it 
The Athe. added to the reputation of Iphila'ates, rendered 
nians are the Athenians again masters of the Bosphorus 
nuMters of &nd the Hellespont, ensuring both the levy of 
the Hellas- the dues and the transit of their trading-vessels. 
?h6 .t^it But while the Athenians were thus carrying 
dues. on naval war at £.hodes and the Hellespont, 

they began to experience annoyance nearer home, from 
-^gina. 

That island (within sight as the evesore of Peirseus, 
-,^ . , ;i as Perikles was wont to call it) had been oc- 

The island . -, ««. i. /• v i a* 

of -ffiigina— cupied nfty years before by a population emi- 
it« past nently hostile to Athens, afterwards conquered 
* °'^* and expelled by her — at last again captured in 
the new abode which they had obtained in Laconia — and 
put to death by her order. During the Peloponnesian 
War, JGgina had been tenanted by Athenian citizens as 
outsettlers or kleruchs ; all of whom had been driven in 
after the battle of ^gospotami. The island was then 
restored by Lysander to the remnant of the former popula- 
tion — as many of them at least as he could find. 

These new JBginetans, though doubtless animated by 
associations highly unfavourable to Athens, 
tans ar^ * had nevertheless remained not only at peace, 
constrained but also in reciprocal commerce, with her, until 
into ^ar^ & Considerable time after the battle of Knidus 
Th ** ii*^*°'' *°^ *'^® rebuilding of her Long Walls. And so 
d»mon^an they would havo continued, of their own accord — 
admiral since they could gain but little, and were likely 
at*-ffigina. to lose all the security of their traffic, by her 
He is snper- hostility — had they not been forced to commence 
ifierax^^ *^6 '^^^ hy Eteonikus, the Lacedaemonian 
His remark- harmost in the island ;i one amidst many 
iarity*°^" examples of the manner in which the smaller 
among the Grecian states were dragged into war, without 
aeamen. ^^^ motive of their own, by the ambition of the 

■ Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 1. u>v 8i ndXiv 6 'Extdvixoc iv rj AIyIv^, 
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greater — by Sparta as well as by Athens. * With concurrence 
of the Ephorsy Eteonikus authorised and encouraffed all 
^ginetans to fit out privateers for depredation on Attica ; 
which aggression the Athenians resented, after suffering 
considerable inconvenience, by sending a force of ten 
triremes to block up ^gina from the sea, with a body of 
hoplites under Famphilus to construct and occupy a per- 
manent fort in the island. This squadron, however, was 
soon driven off (though Famphilus still continued to 
occupy the fort) by Teleutias, who came to ^gina on 
hearing of the blockade; having been engaged, with the 
fleet which he commanded at S»hodes, in an expedition 
among the Cyclades for the purpose of levying contributions. 
He seems to have been now at the term of his year of 
command, and while he was at^gina, his successor Miorax 
arrived from Sparta on his way to Bhodes to supersede 
him. The fleet was accordingly handed over to Rierax at 
^gina, while Teleutias went directly home to Sparta. So 
remarkable was his popularity among the seamen, that 
numbers of them accompanied him down to the water- 
edge, testifying their regret and attachment by crowning 
him with wreaths or pressing his hand. Some, who came 
down too late, when he was already under weigh, cast their 
wreaths on the sea, uttering prayers for his heal^ and 
happiness. 2 

xaX inipii^la xpu>(&ivu>v t6v TcpdaQev that he issued the letters of 

^p6vov TU)v AlYivTjtiuv icp6c touc marque. 

'AOiQvalouC} iitti tpavcpu)^ xaxd OdXar- Schneider's note explains 't6v icp6« 

Tttv ^noXef&eiTO 6 7c6Xe)jiO(, ^uv86Eav oOtv xp^vov incorrectly, in my judge* 

xai Toic i(p6poiCi 1917)91 X7]tCcaQai t6v ment. 

PouX6fjicvov ex xij; 'Artix^^. ' Compare Xen. Hellen. yi. 8, 8; 

The meaning of the word ic&Xiv Thucyd. iii. 18. The old iBginetan 

here is not easy to determine, since antipathy against Athens, when 

(as Schneider remarks) not a word thus again instigated, continued 

had heen said hefore ahout the for a considerable time. A year 

presence of Eteonikus at ^gina. or two afterwards, when the pMlo- 

Ferhaps we may explain it by sopher Plato was taken to iEgina 

supposing that Eteonikus found to be sold as a slave, it was death 

the iBginetans reluctant to engage to any Athenian to land in the 

in the war, and that he did not island (Aristidds, Or. xlyi. p. 884; 

like to inyoWe them in it without p. 306 Dindorf; Diogenfis Laert. 

first going to Sparta to consult the iii. 19 ; Plutarch, Dion. o. 6). 

Ephors. It was on coming lack * Xen. Hellen. ▼. 1, 8. '0 U Tt- 

to JBgina (icdXtv) from Sparta, after Xturla^, fiaxapitbTaxa 8i|| dciciicXtuatv 

haying obtained the consent of the olxaSc, Ac. 

Ephors (^uvSo^av xal toTc ctpdpoic), This description of the scene at 
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Hierazy while carrying back to Rhodes the remaining 
B.O. 888. ^6et which Teleutias had brought from that is- 
Hieraz land, left his subordinate G-org6pas as harmost 
^odet' *** ** iEgina with twelve triremes; a force which 
leaving' protected the island completely, and caused the 
M^uA^^^^ fortified post occupied by the Athenians under 
Parage of Pamphilus to be itself blocked up, insomuch 
dimonian *^* after an interval of four months, a special 
Antaikidaa decree was passed at Athens to send a numerous 
to Aaia. squadron and fetch away the garrison. As the 
^ginetan privateers, aided by the squadron of G-or^6pas, 
now recommenced their annoyances against Attica, thirteen 
Athenian triremes were put in equipment under Eunomus 
as a guard-squadron agamst iBgina. But Gorgopas and 
his squadron were now for the time withdrawn, to escort 
Antalkidas, the new Lacedaemonian admiral sent to Asia 
chiefly for the purpose of again negotiating with Tiribazus. 
On returning back, after landing Antalkidas at Ephesus, 
Gorg6pas fell in with Eunomus, whose pursuit however 
he escaped, landing at ^gina just before sunset. The 
Athenian admiral, after watching for a short time until he 
saw the Lacedsemonian seamen out of their vessels and 
ashore, departed as it grew dark to Attica, carrying a light 
to prevent his ships from parting company. But Gorgopas, 
causing his men to take a hasty meal, immediately re- 
embarked and pursued; keeping on the track by means of 
the light, and taking care not to betray himself either by 
the noise of oars or by the chant of the J^eleustes. Eunomus 
had no suspicion of the accompanying enemy. Just after 

the departure of Teleutiai (for than any outlay or any danger." 
whom, ai well as for his brother What Xenophon here glances at 
Agesilaus, Xenophon always mani- in the case of Teleutias, is the 
feats a marked sympathy) is extreme- scheme worked out in detail in 
ly interesting. The reflection too, the romance of the Gyropsdia (to 
with which Xenophon follows it iQtXovxtbv &px<iv— the exercising 
up, deserves notice— "I know well command in such manner as to 
that in these incidents I am not have willing and obedient sub- 
recounting any outlay of money, jects)— and touched upon indirectly 
or danger incurred, or memorable in various of his other composi- 
•tratagem. But by Zeus, it does tions— the Hiero, the (Economicus, 
seem to me worth a man's while and portions of the Memorabilia. 
to reflect, by what sort of conduct The idial of government, as it 
Teleutias created such dispositions presented itself to Xenophon, wag 
In hli soldiers. This is a true the paternal despotism, or some- 
n's Mhieyement, more precious thing like it. 
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he had touched land near Cape Z6stSr in Attica, when his 
men were in the act of disembarking, G-orgopas gave sig- 
nal by trumpet to attack. After a short action by moon- 
light, four of the Athenian squadron were captured, and 
carried off to ^gina; with the remainder, Eunomus esca- 
ped to PeirsBUS. i 

This victory, rendering both Q-org6pas and the -^gi- 
netans confident, laid them open to a stratagem Gorgdpas 
skilfully planned by the Athenian Chabrias. is surprised 
That officer, who seems to have been dismissed dJf^feS*' 
from Corinth as Iphikrates had been before him, and slain, 
was now about to conduct a force often triremes Athenian 
and 800 peltasts to the aid of Evagoras ; to whom Chabrias ; 
the Athenians were thus paying their debt of J^** assist* 
gratitude, though they could ill spare any of Evagoras 
their forces from home. Chabrias, passing over ^^ Cyprus. 
from Peiraeus at night, landed without being perceived in a 
desert place of the coast of ^gina, and planted himself in 
ambush with his peltasts at some little distance inland of the 
Herakleion or temple ofHerakles, amidst hollow ground suit- 
able for concealment. He had before made arrangement with 
another squadron and a body of hoplites under Demse- 
netus ; who arrived at day-break and landed in ^gina at 
a point called Tripyrgia, about two miles distant from the 
Herakleion, but farther removed from the city. As soon 
as their arrival became known, Gorg6pas hastened out of 
the city to repel them, with all the troops he could collect, 
^ginetans as well as marines out of the ships of war — and 
eiffht Spartans who happened to be his companions in the 
island. In. their march from the city to attack the new 
comers, they had to pass near the Herakleion, and therefore 
near the troops in ambush ; who, as soon as Gor^6pas and 
those about him had ffone by, rose up suddenly and attacked 
them in the rear. The stratagem succeeded not less com- 
pletely than that of Iphikrates at Abydos against Anaxibius. 
G-orgopas and the Spartans near him were slain, the rest 
were defeated, and compelled to flee with considerable 
loss back to the city. 3 

After this brilliant success, Chabrias pursued his voy- 
age to Cyprus, and matters appeared so secure on the side 
of Ji]gina, that Demsenetus also was sent to the Hellespont 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 1^ 6-10. * Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 12, 18. 
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to reinforce IphikratSs. For some time indeed, the Lace- 
dsBmonian ships at ^gina did nothing. Eteonikus, who was 
The Laoe- Sent as successor to GorgopaSy i could neither 
demonian persuade nor constrain the seamen to so aboard, 

seamen at *. i. i j /• j i_«i ii • ° • 

iBgina Since he had no funds, while their pay was in 

d?^**nteS? arrears ; so that Athens with her coast and her 
ed. Teien- tradiug-vessels remained altogether unmolested, 
thith** t**^* ^* length the Lacedaemonians were obliged 
conciUate to Send again to ^gina Teleutias. the most 
them. popular and best-beloved of all their com- 

manders; whom the seamen welcomed with the utmost 
delight. Addressing them under the influence of this first 
impression, immediately after he had offered sacrifice, he 
told them plainly that ne had brought with him no money, 
but that he had come to put them in the way of procuring 
it ; that he should himself touch nothing until they were 
amply provided , and should require of them to bear no 
more hardship or fatigue than he went through himself; 
that the power and prosperity of Sparta had all been 
purchased by willingly braving danger as well as toil, in 
the cause of duty ; that it became valiant men to seek their 
pay, not by cringing to any one, but by their own swords 
at the cost of enemies. And he engaged to find them the 
means of doing this, provided they would now again mani- 
fest the excellent qualities which he knew them by expe- 
rience to possess. 2 

This address completely won over the seamen, who 
received it with shouts of applause ; desiring Teleutias to 
give his orders forthwith, and promising ready obedience. 
** Well (said he), now go and get your suppers, as jrou were 
intending to do ; and then come immediately on ship-board, 
bringing with you provisions for one day. Advance me 
thus much out of your own means, that we may, by the 
will of the gods, make an opportune voyage." ^ 

* So we maj conclude from Xen. xaipcp dft^ofjitvot. 
Hellen. ▼. 1, 13; Demsenetus is Schneider douhts whether the 
found at the Hellespont, y. 1, 26. words npoicapdaxcTC 6i pioi are cor- 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 14-17. rect. But they seem to me to hear 

* Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 18. ^A^txtf a yery pertinent meaning. Teleu- 
<u &v8pcc, Sciicvi^aaTC ficv, &nep xal tias had no money ; yet it was 
(t>C if'^iXXttt* npoicapaayzxt hi fiot necessary for his purpose that the 
fufic f)|Aipac 9itov' iicctxa 8i ^xexc seamen should come furnished with 
ittl T&c vauc a&Ttxa fidcXot, 8icu>( one day's proyision beforehand. 

fj^s... «Xt&«»|itv, Iv6a 0t6c t9iXtt, cv Accordingly he is obliged to ask 
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In spite of the eminent popularity of Teleutias, the 
men would probably have refused to go onboard, g^^den and 
had he told them beforehand his intention of snccessfai 
sailing with his twelve triremes straight into Tefeutiag 
the narbour of Feirseus. At first sight, the upon the 
enterprise seemed insane, for there were triremes ^«*'»^8- 
in it more than sufficient to overwhelm him. But he cal- 
culated on finding them all unprepared, with seamen as 
well as officers in their lodgings ashore, so that he could 
not only strike terror and do damage, but even realize half 
an hour's plunder before preparations could be made to 
resist him. Such was the security which now reigned there, 
especially since the death of G-orgopas, that no one dreamt 
of'^an attack. The harbour was open, as it had been forty 
years before, when Brasidas (in the third year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War) attempted the like enterprise from the 
port of Megara. i Even then, at the maximum of the Athe- 
nian naval power, it was an enterprise possible, simply 
because every one considered it to be impossible ; and it 
only failed because the assailants became terrified and flin- 
ched in the exeqution. 

A little after dark, Teleutias quitted the harbour of 
-^gina, without telling any one whither he was Unprepared 
going. Bowing leisurely, and allowing his men * J^^J^^ 
alternate repose on their oars, he found himself condition 
before morning within half a mile of Peirseus, ^^^il^^^^ 
where he waited until day was just dawning, gains rich 
and then led his squadron straight into the pi^nder^, 
harbour. Everything turned out as he expect- away in 
ed; there was not the least idea of being attack- safety- 
ed, nor the least preparation for defence. Not a single 
trireme was manned or in fighting condition, but several 
were moored without their crews, together with merchant- 
vessels, loaded as well as empty. Teleutias directed the 
captains of his squadron to drive against the triremes, and 
disable them ; but by no means to damage the beaks of 
their own ships by trying to disable the merchant-ships. 
Even at that early hour, many Athenians were abroad, and 
the arrival of the unexpected assailants struck every one 
with surprise and consternation. Loud and vague cries 

Ihem to get proyision for them- dissatisfied from not having re- 
eelyes, or to lend if, as it were, to ceiyed their pay. 
him; though they were already so ' Thucyd. ii. 94. 
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transmitted the news through all Peirsens, and from Pei- 
rseus up to Athens, where it was believed that their har- 
bour was actually taken. Every man having run home for 
his arms, the whole force of the city rushed impetuously 
down thither, with one accord — ^hoplites as well as hor- 
semen. But before such succours could arrive, Teleutias 
had full time to do considerable mischief. His seamen 
boarded the larger merchant-ships, seizing both the men 
and the portable goods which they found aboard. Some 
even jumped ashore on the quay (called the Deigma), laid 
hands on the tradesmen, ship-masters, and pilots, whom 
they saw near, and carried them away captive. Various 
smaller vessels with their entire cargoes were also towed 
away; and even three or four triremes. With all these 
Teleutias sailed safely out of Peirseus, sending some of his 
s(][uadron to escort the prizes to ^gina, while he himself 
with the remainder sailed southward along the coast. As 
he was seen to come out of Peirseus, his triremes were 
mistaken for Athenian, and excited no alarm; so that he 
thus captured several fishing-boats, and passage -boats 
coming with passengers from the islands to Athens — 
together with some merchantmen canning com and 
other goods, at Sunium. All were carried safely into 
^gina.i 

The enterprise of Teleutias, thus admirably concerted 
He is en. and executed without the loss of a man, procur- 
abied to ed for him a plentiful booty, of which probably 
seamen— Hot the least valuable portion consisted in the 
She* fl"et^' men seized as captives. When sold at -^gina, 
great loss it yielded so large a return that he was enabled 
inflicted to pay down at once a month's pay to his sea- 
X°ot«." men; who became more attached to him than 
meroe. ever, and kept the triremes in animated and 

active service under his orders. 2 Admonished by painful 
experience, indeed, the Athenians were now doubtless 
careful both in guarding and in closing Peirseus; as they 
had become forty years oefore after the unsuccessful attack 
of Brasidas. But in spite of the utmost vigilance, they 
suffered an extent of damage from the indefatigable Teleu- 
tias, and from the JGginetan privateers, quite sufficient to 
make them weary of the war.^ 

' Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 18-22. * Xen. Hellen. ▼. 1, 29. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. l, 24. Even ten years after this, how- 
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We cannot doubt indeed that the prosecution of the 
war must have been a heavy financial burthen b.o. 387. 
upon the Athenians; from 395 b.c. downward to Financial 
387 B.C. How they made good the cost, without condition 

. ., . S,. © p ' J of Athens. 

any contributory allies, or any foreign support, The Thed- 
except what Konon obtained during one year ^fi^on. 
from Phamabazus — we are not informed. On the revival 
of the democracy in 403 b.c, the poverty of the city, both 
public and private, had been very great, owing to tne long 
previous war, ending with the loss of all Athenian pro- 
perty abroad. At a period about three iyears afterwards, 
it seems that the Athenians were in arrears^ not merely 
for the tribute-money which they then owed to Sparta as 
her subject allies, but also for debts due to the Boeotians 
on account of damage done; that they were too poor to 
perform in full the religious sacrifices prescribed for the 
year, and were obliged to omit some even of the more an- 
cient; that the docks as well as the walls were in sad want 
of repair, i Even the pay to those citizens who attended 
the public assemblies and sat as Dikasts in the dikasteries 
— pay essential to the working of the democracy — was 
restored only by degrees; beginning first at one obolus, 
and not restored to three oboli, at which it had stood 
before the capture, until after an interval of some years. 2 
It was at this time too that the Theoric Board, or Pay- 
masters for the general expenses of public worship and 
sacrifice, was first established; and when we read how 
much the Athenians were embarrassed for the means of 
celebrating the prescribed sacrifices, there was probably 
great necessity for the formation of some such omce. .The 
disbursements connected with this object had been admi- 
nistered, before 403 b.c, not by any special Board, but by 
the Hellenotamise, or treasurers of the tribute collected 
from the allies, who were not renewed after 403 b.c, as 
the Athenian empire had ceased to exist. 3 A portion of 



ever, when the Lacedaemonian 
baimost Bphodrias marched from 
Thespise by night to surprise Pei- 
rseusi it was without gates on the 
landside — dnuXtoToc — or at least 
without any such gates as would 
resist an assault (Xen. Hellen. v. 
4, 20). 

> Lysias. Orat. zxz. cont. Niko- 
machum, s. 21-30. 



I trust this Oration so far as the 
matter of fact, that in the preceding 
year, some ancient sacrifices had 
been omitted from state-poverty; 
but the manner in which the speaker 
makes this fact tell against Niko- 
machus, may or may not be just. 

> Aristophan. Ecclesias. SOO-310. 

* See the Inscription No. 147, in 
Boeckh*s Oorpus Inscriptt. Orsecor. 
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the money disbursed by the Thedric Board for the reliffious 
festivals^ was employed in the distribution of two obou per 
heady called the diobely, to all present citizens, and actually 
received by all — not merely by the poor, but by persons in 
easy circumstances also. ^ This distribution was made at 
several festivals, having originally begun at the Dionysia, 
for the purpose of enabling the citizens to obtain places at 
the theatrical representations in honour of Dionysus; but 
we do not know either the number of festivals, or the 
amount of the total sum. It was, in principle, a natural 
corollary of the religious idea connected with the festival ; 
not simply because the comfort and recreation of each 
citizen, mdividually taken, was promoted bv his being 
enabled to attend the festival — but because the collective 
effect of the ceremony, in honouring and propitiating the 
god, was believed to depend in part upon a multitudinous 
attendance and lively manifestations. ^ Gradually, how- 
ever, this distribution of The6ric or festival money came 
to be pushed to an abusive and mischievous excess, which 
is brought before our notice forty years afterwards, during 
the political career of Demosthenes. Until that time, we 
have no materials for speaking of it; and what I here notice 
is simply the first creation of the Theoric Board. 

The ^ means of Athens for prosecuting the war, and 
Direct pro- ^^r paying her troops sent as well to Boeotia 
petty- as to Corinth, must nave been derived mainly 

taxes. £^^jj^ direct assessments on property, called 

eisphorae. And some such assessments we find alluded 
to generally as having taken place during these years; 
though we know no details either as to frequency or 
amount. 3 But the restitution of the Long 'Walls and of 

~ Boeckh, Public Economy of pendent upon multitudinous spec- 
Athens, ii. 7. p. 170, 180, Engl, tators sympathising, and enjoying 
transl.— and Schomann, Antiq. Jur. themselves together (fipLpnYanavxa^) 
Publ. Grsec. s. 77. p. 320. —is much anterior to the deyelop- 

1 Demosthends, Philippic, ir. p. ment of democracy at Athens. See 

141. s. 43 ; Demosth. Orat. xliv. cont. the old oracles in Demosthen. cont. 

Leocharem, p. 1091. s. 48. Meidiam, p. 631. s. 66; Homer, 

* It is common to represent the Hymn. Apollin. 147; K. F. Herr- 

festivals at Athens as if it were so mann, Gottesdienstlich. Alterthii- 

many stratagems for feeding poor mer der Griechen, s. 8. 

citizens at the public expense. But ' See such direct assessments on 

the primitive idea and sentiment property alluded to in various 

of the Grecian religious festival— speeches of Lysias, Orat. six. Be 

tlM MtiBfaction to the god de- Bonis Aristophan. s. 31, 45, 63; 
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the fortifications of Peirseus by Konon, was an assistance 
not less valuable to the finances of Athens than to her 



Orat. xxvii. cont. Epikratem, s. 11 ; 
Orat. xzix. cont. Philokrat. 8. 14. 

Boeokh (in his Publio Eoon. of 
Athens, iv. 4. p. 493, Engl, transl., 
-which passage stands unaltered in 
the second edition of the German 
original, p. 642) affirms that a pro- 
position for the assessment of a 
direct property-tax of one-fortieth, 
or 2V2 per cent., was made about 
this time by a citizen named Euri- 
pides, who announced it as in- 
tended to produce 600 talents ; that 
the proposition was at first enthu- 
siastically welcomed by the Athe- 
nians, and procured for Its author 
unbounded popularity ; but that he 
was presently cried down and dis- 
graced, because on farther exami- 
nation the measure proved unsatis- 
factory and empty talk. 

Sieyers also (Geschichte yon 
Griech. bis zur Schlacht yon Man- 
tineia, pp. 100, 101) adopts the 
same yiew as Boeckh, that this 
was a real proposition of a pro- 
perty-tax of 2Va per cent, made by 
Euripidds. After having alleged 
that the Athenians in these times 
supplied their treasury by the most 
unscrupulous injustice in confis- 
cating the property of rich citizens 
—referring as pxoof to passages in 
the orators, none of which estab- 
lishes his conclusion— Sieyers goes 
on to say — "But that these violences 
did not suffice, is shown by the 
fact that the people caught with 
greedy impatience at other mea- 
sures. Thus a new scheme of finance, 
which however was presently dis- 
covered to be insufficient or in- 
applicable, excited at first the most 
extravagant joy." He adds in a 
note : "The scheme proceeded from 
Euripidds; it was a property-tax 
of 2 '/a per cent. See Aristophan. 
Ekklesiaz. 823; Boeckh, Staats- 



haush. ii. p. 27." 

In my judgement, the assertion 
here made by Boeckh and Sievers 
rests upon no sufficient ground.. 
The passage of Aristophands does 
not warrant us in concluding 
anything at all about a proposi- 
tion for a property-tax. It is as 
follows : — 

TdXovT' lacaQai ittvTaxAaiat^ itdXsu 
T^« Teaaapoxoax^?, ^., 4ic6pio* 

£6piniS7]c; 
Ke68i)c xare^puaou tcqcc dvtjp Edpi- 

'Otc Sy) 6' dcvaffxoTcoufiivoic cfatvcTo 
*0 Aio? K6piv9o«, xai t6 npa7|Ji* 

o6x ^pxeaev, 
ndXiv xaxeiclTTOU nS? dvfjp Eupi- 

1tl8T)V. 

What this "new financial scheme" 
(so Sievers properly calls it) was» 
which the poet here alludes to— 
we have no means of determining. 
But I venture to express my de- 
cided conviction that it cannot 
have been a property-tax. The 
terms in which it is described 
forbid that supposition. It was a- 
scheme which seemed at first sight 
exceedingly promising and gainful 
to the city, and procured for it» 
author very great popularity ; but 
which on farther examination,, 
proved to be mere empty boasting 
(6 Aioc K6piv6o<). How can this be 
said about any motion for a pro> 
perty-tax? That any financier 
should ever have gained extra> 
ordinary popularity by proposing 
a property-tax, is altogether in> 
conceivable. And a proposition to 
raise the immense sum of 600 talenta 
(which Schomann estimates as the 
probable aggregate charge of th& 
whole peace -establishment of 
Athens, Antiq. Jur. Public. Gnec* 
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political power. That excellent harbour, commodious as 
a mercantile centre, and now again safe for the residence 




g. 78. p. 813) at one blow by an 
assessment upon property! It would 
be as much as any financier could 
do to bear up against the tremen- 
dous unpopulariiy of such a propo- 
sition ; and to induce the assembly 
even to listen to him, were the 
necessity ever so pressing. How 
odious are propositions for direct 
taxation, we may know without 
recurring to the specific evidence 
respecting Athens ; but if any man 
requires such specific evidence, he 
may find it abundantly in the Phi- 
lippics and Olynthiacs of Demos- 
thenfis. On one occasion (Be 
Symmoriis, Or. ziv. s. 33. p. 185) 
that orator alludes to a proposition 
for raising 600 talents by direct 
property-tax as something extra- 
vagant, which the Athenians would 
not endure to hear mentioned. 

Moreover — unpopularity apart— 
the motion for a property-tax could 
scarcely procure credit for a finan- 
oier, because it is of all ideas the 
most simple and obvious. Any 
roan can suggest such a scheme. 
But to pass for an acceptable 
financier, you must propose some 
measure which promises gain to 
the state without such undisguised 
pressure upon individuals. 

Lastly, there is nothing deltisive 
in a property-tax — nothing which 
looks gainful at first sight, and 
then turns out on farther examina- 
tion (dvaaxoTcouf&ivoiO to be false 
or tincertain. It may indeed be 
more or less evaded; but this can 
only be known after it has been 
assessed , and when payment is 
actually called for. 

Upon these grounds, I maintain 
that the TsoaapaxooTrj proposed by 
Euripidfis was not a property-tax. 
What it was, I do not pretend to 
) but Ttoaapvxoarf) may have 



many other meanings ; it might 
mean a duty of 2% per cent, upon 
imports or exports, or upon the 
produce of the mines of Laureion ; 
or it might mean a cheap coinage 
or base money, something in the 
nature of the Ohian TS99apaxo9tal 
(Thucyd. viii. 100). All that the 
passage really teaches us, is, that 
some financial proposition was 
made by Euripidfis which at first 
seemed likely to be lucrative, but 
would not stand an attentive 
examination. It is not even 
certain that Euripidds promised 
a receipt of 600 talents ; this sum 
is only given to us as a comic exag- 
geration of that which foolish men 
at first fancied. Boeckh in more 
than one place reasons (erroneous- 
ly, in my judgement) as if this 
600 talents was a real and trust- 
worthy estimate, and equal to 2Vi 
per cent, upon the taxable property 
of the Athenians. He says (iv. 8. 
p. 620, Engl, transl.) that "Euri- 
pidds assumed as the basis of his 
proposal for levying a property- 
tax, a taxable capital of 20,000 
talents"— and that ''his proposition 
of V40 ^&B calculated to produce 
600 talents. No such conclusion 
can be fairly drawn from Aristo- 
phanes. 

Again, Boeckh infers from 
another passage in the same play 
of the same author, that a small 
direct property-tax of one five- 
hundredth part had been recently 
imposed. After a speech from one 
of the old women, calling upon 
a young man to follow her, the 
young man replies (v. 1006)— 

*AXX* o6x dviYxi] {loOativ, tl pirj 
TU>V i[i.u>v 

Trjv tcevxaxoaiiffTTiv xaxiSifjxa? t^ 
n6Xti. 
Boeckh himself admits (iv. 8. p. 520) 
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of metics and the importations of mercliantsy became 
speedily a scene of animated commerce, as we have seen it 
■when surprised by Teleutias. The number of meticS; or 
free resident non-citizens, became also again large, as it 
had been before the time of her reverses, and including a 
number of miscellaneous non-Hellenic persons, from Lydia, 
Phrygia, and Syria. * Both the port-duties, and the value 
of fixed property at Athens, was thus augmented so as in 
part to countervail the costs of war. Nevertheless these 
costs, continued from year to year, and combined with the 
damage done by -ffiginetan privateers, were seriously felt, 
and contributed to dispose the Athenians to peace. 

In the Hellespont also, their prospects were not only 
on the decline, but had become seriously menacing. After 
going from JBgina to Ephesus in the preceding year, and 
sending back G-org6pas with the ^ginetan squadron, An- 

that this passage is very obscure, of Prazagora. It is a comic case 
and so I think every one will find made out for the purpose of show- 
it. Tyrwhitt was so perplexed by ing that the women were more fit 
it that he altered ifjiiuv into irtuv. to govern Athens than the men, 
Without presuming to assign the and setting forth the alleged follies 
meaning of the passage, I merely of the men in terms of broad and 
contend that it cannot be held to general disparagement. The whole 
justify the af&rmation, as a matter play is, throughout, thorough farce 
of historical fact, that a property- and full of Aristophanic humour, 
tax of Vsoo ^^^ recently been levied And it is surely preposterous to 
at Athens, shortly before the re- treat what is put into the mouth 
presentation of the Ekklesiazusee. of Praxagora, the leading feminine 

I cannot refrain here from noti- character, as if it were historical 

cing another inference drawn by evidence as to the actual condition 

Sievers from a third passage in or management of Athens. Let 

this same play— the Ekklesiazuses any one follow the speech of Praxa- 

(Geschichte Griechenlands vom gora into the proposition of re- 

Ende des Pelop. Eriegs bis zur form which she is made to submit, 

Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 101). and he will then see the absurdity 

He says— "How melancholy is the of citing her discourse as if it were 

picture of Athenian popular life, an harangue in Thucydidfis. His- 

which is presented to us by the tory is indeed strangely trans- 

EkklesiazussB and the second Plu- formed by thus turning comic wit 

tus, ten or twelve years after the into serious matter of evidence; 

restoration of the democracy 1 What and no history has suffered so 

an impressive seriousness (welch much from the proceeding as that 

ein erschiittemder Ernst) is ex- of Athens. 

pressed in the speech of Praxagoral" > Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 1, 19-24: 

(v. 174 seqq.). compare vii. 1, 8, 4; Xenoph. De 

I confess that I find neither Vectigalibus, chapters i. ii. iii., Ac. ; 

seriousness, nor genuine and trust- Xenoph. De Bepub. Athen. i 17. 
worthy colouring, in this speech 

VOL. IX. ^ 
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iftTlriilim bad placed the remainder of his fleet under his 
njo. 387. secretary Nikolochns, with orders to proceed 
AntaikidM ^ ^^ Hellespont for the relief of Abydos. He 
goM up himself landed, and repaired to Tiribazns, by 
^^azns whom he was conducted up to the court of 
to %VM%— Susa. Here he renewed the propositions for 
«t*th?^*^" ^^® pacification of Grreece — on principles of 
Penian Universal autonomy, abandoning all the Asiatic 
JJJ^jh"**® Gh-eeks as subject absolutely to the Persian 
down the king — which he had tried in vain to carry 
pM^Mked ^l""0^gl^ *wo years before. Though the Spar- 
fot by tans generally were odious to Artazerxes, An- 

^{^^ ^ talki£is behaved with so much dexterity i as 
the Great to gain the royal favour personally, while adl the 
raf^cedby influence of Tiribazus was employed to second 
Sparta in his political views. At length they succeeded 
his name. ^ prevailing upon the King formally to 
adopt the peace, and to proclaim war against any Greeks 
who should refuse to accede to it, empowering the Spartans 
to enforce it everywhere as his allies and under his sanc- 
tion. In order to remove one who would have proved a 
great impediment to this measure, the King was farther 
induced to invite the satrap Fhamabazus up to court, and 
to honour him with his daughter in marriage; leaving the 
satrapy of Daskylium under the temporary administration 
of Ariobarzanes, a personal Mend and guest of Antalkidas.^ 
Thus armed against all contingencies, Antalkidas and Tiri- 
bazus returned from Susa to the coast of Asia Minor in 
the spring of 387 b.c, not only bearing the formal diploma 
ratified by the King's seal but commanding ample means 
to carry it into effect; since, in addition to the full forces 
of Persia, twenty additional triremes were on their way 
from Syracuse and the Greco-Italian towns, sent by the 
despot Dionysius to the aid of the Lacedsemonians.^ 

On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Nikolochus 
with his fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up in Abydos by 
the Athenians under Iphikrates; who, with thirty-two 
sail, were occupying the European side of the Helles- 
pont. He immediately repaired to Abydos by land, and 
took an early opportunity of stealing out by night with 

> Plutarch, Artaxerz. c. 23. * Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 28. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 25—27. 
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his fleet up the strait towards the Propontis; spreading 

the rumour that he was about to attack Antalkidas 

Chalkedon, in concert with a party in the Jj^^J™ "^ 

town. But he stopped at Perkote, and lay theLacedn- 

hid in that harbour until he saw the Athenian ™°^jJJJ •"* 

fleet (which had gone in pursuit of him upon fleetslnj^o 

the false scent laid out) pass by towards Pro- Heiies- 

konn^sus. The strait being now clear, Antalki- penian' 

das sailed down it &sa.m to meet the Syracu- »id. His 

iTxi* "L* T-'T-T- i»l •• J 81X0068868 

san and Italian snips, wnicn he saieiy joined, against the 
Such junction, with a view to which his re- Ath6nian8. 
cent manoeuvre had been devised, rendered him more 
than a match for his enemies. He had further the good 
fortune to capture a detached Athenian squadron of eight 
triremes, which Thrasybulus (a second Athenian citizen 
of that name) was conducting from Thrace to join the 
main Athenian fleet in the Hellespont. Lastly, addi- 
tional reinforcements also reached Antalkidas from the 
zealous aid of Tiribazus and Ariobarzanes, insomuch that 
he foimd himself at the head of no less than eighty trire- 
mes, besides a still greater number which were under pre- 
paration in the various ports of Ionia. ^ 

Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in the 
Hellespont since the battle of ^gospotami, ])i8tT688 
was so much superior to anything that could »nd disoon- 
be brought to meet it, and indicated so strongly Sf^lthens— 
the full force of Persia operating in the interests anxi6ty of 
of Sparta — that the Athenians began to fear a spartan" 
repetition of the same calamitous suffering »iiio« for 
which they had already unilerffone from Lysan- p®*^®* 
der. A portion of such hardship they at once began to 
taste. Hot a single merchant-ship reached them from the 
Euxine, all being seized and detained by Antalkidas; so 
that their main supply of imported com was thus cut off* 
Moreover, in the present encouraging state of affairs, the 
JBginetan privateers became doubly active in harassing 
the coasting trade of Attica; and this combination, of 
actual hardship with prospective alarm, created a para- 
mount anxiety at Athens to terminate the war. Without 
Athens, the other allies would have no chance of success 
through their own forces; while the Argeians also, hitherto 

> Diodor. xv. 2. Thes6 trirem6S 76ar for the prosoontion of the war 
were employed in the ensuing against Evagoras. 

p2 
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the most obstinate, had become on their own account 
desirous of peace, being afraid of repeated Lacedaemonian 
invasions of their territory. That Sparta should press for 
a peace, when the terms of it were suggested by herself^ 
is not wonderfiil. Even to her, triumphant as her position 
now seemed, the war was a heavy burden, i 

Such was the general §tate of feeling in the Grecian 
B.C. 387. world, when Tiribazus summoned the contend- 
Tiribazus ^S Parties into his presence, probably at Sardis, 
summons to hear the terms of the convention which had 
SarSs*to *° j^st come down from Susa. He produced the 
hear the original edict, and having first publicly exhibited 
Xirii'd' ^^^ regal seal, read aloud as follows:— 
been sent ^King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the 

thrGreat cities in Asia, and the islands of KlazomensB 
King. and Cyprus, shall belong to him. He thinks it 

Terms of 3^^^ ^^^t ^® leave all the other Hellenic cities 
theconven- autonomous, both Small and great — except 
the'teacl^* Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, which are to 
ofAntai- belong to Athens, as they did originally, 
kidas. Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, 

I will make war upon them, along with those who are of 
the same mind, by land as well as by sea, with ships and 
with money .''2 

Instructions were given to all the deputies to report 
^ ^ the terms of the edict to their respective cities, 

at Sparta and to meet again at Sparta for acceptance or 
for accept- rejection. When the time of meeting arrived, 3 
rejectfon. all the citics in spite of their repugnance to the 
acce^t'The abandonment of the Asiatic Greeks and partly 
Thebans at also to the second condition, nevertheless felt 
first accept themselves overruled by superior force and gave 
serve for a reluctant consent. On taking the oaths, how- 
the BoBo- ever, the Thebans tried indirectly to make good 

tian cities. ' i* • it • *V i • • j. 

an exception in their own case, by claiming to 
take the oath not only on behalf of themselves, but on 
behalf of the Boeotian cities generally; a demand which 
Agesilaus in the name of Sparta repudiated, as virtually 
cancelling that item in the pacification whereby the small 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 28, 29. third, as in the correspondence 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 31. between Pausanias and Xerxes 

In this document there is the (Thucyd. i. 128, 129). 

same introduction of the first per- * Diodor. xiv. 110. 

son immediately following the 
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cities were pronoimced to be autonomous as well as the 
great. When the Theban deputy replied that he could not 
relinquish his claim without fresh instructions from home, 
Agesilaus desired him to go at once and consult his 
countrymen. "You may tell them (said he) that if they 
do not comply, they will be shut out from the treaty.** 

It was with much delight that Agesilaus pronounced 
this peremptory sentence, which placed Thebes . 
in so numiliating a dilemma. Antipathy towards refuses^to 
the Thebans was one of his strongest sentiments, ^}°^ *^® 
and he exulted in the hope that they would reserve, 
persist in their refusal; so that he would thus ^^^ . 
be enabled to bring an overwhelming force to conditionJa 
crush their isolated city. So eageny did he acceptance, 
thirst for the expected triumph, that immedia- nessj^from 
tely on the departure of the Theban deputies, £.1**2** °t 
and before their answer could possibly have been get* into a 
obtained, he procured the consent of the ephors, ^*' ^^*^ 
offered the border sacrifice, and led the Spartan gi^^e- 
force out as far as Tegea. From that city he ^*^*«** 
not only despatched messengers in all directions Thebans 
to hasten the arrival of the Perioeki, but also "« obliged 
sent forth the officers called xenagi to the cities uncon- ^* 
of the Peloponnesian allies, to muster and bring ditionaiiy. 
together the respective contingents. But in spite of all 
injunctions to despatch, his wishes were disappointed.. 
Before he started from Tegea, the Theban deputies return- 
ed with the intimation that they were prepared to take 
the oath for Thebes alone, recognising tne other Bceotian 
cities as autonomous. Agesilaus ana the Spartans were 
thus obliged to be satisfied with the minor triumph, iu 
itself very serious and considerable, of having degraded 
Thebes from her federal headship, and isolated her front 
the Boeotian cities. ^ 

The unmeasured and impatient miso-Theban bitterness 
of Agesilaus, attested here by his friend and panegyrist, 
deserves especial notice; for it will be found to explain 
much of the misconduct of Sparta and her officers during 
the ensuing years. 

There yet remained one compliance for Agesilaus io 
exact. The Argeian auxiliaries were not yet withdrawn 

' Xen. Hellen. y. 1, S2, 83. 
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forces the 
Oorlnthlans 
to tend 
a-way their 
Argeian 
ao^laries. 



Argeian 
Oorinthians 
go into 
exile! the 
phllo-Laco- 
nian Oorin- 
thlans are 
restored. 



from Corinth; and the Corinthian government might pro- 
Aaeeiiaoe ^^^^Y think that the terms of the peace, leaving 
their city autonomous, permitted them to retain 
or dismiss these auxiliaries at their own discre- 
tion. But it was not so that Agesilaus constru- 
ed the peace; and his construction, right or 
The^phVio^' wrong, was backed by the power of enforcement. 
He sent to inform both Argeians and Corin- 
thians, that if the auxiliaries were not withdrawn, 
he would march his army forthwith into both 
territories. No resistance could be offered to 
his peremptory mandate. The Argeians retired 
from Corinth; and the vehement philo- Argeian 
Corinthians — especially those who had been concerned in 
the massacre at the festival of the Eukleia — retired at the 
same time into voluntary exile, thinking themselves no longer 
safe in the town. They found a home partly at Argos, partly 
atAthens,! where they were most hospitably received. Those 
Corinthians who had before been in exile, and who, in con- 
cert with the Lacedaemonian garrison at Lechaeum and 
Sikyon, had been engaged in bitter hostility against their 
countrymen in Corinth — were immediately readmitted into 
the city. According to Xenophon, their readmission was 
pronounced by the spontaneous voice of the Corinthian 
citizens. 3 But we shall be more correct in affirming, that 
it was procured by the same intimidating summons from 
Agesilaus which had extorted the dismissal of the Argei- 
ans. ^ The restoration of the exiles from Lechseum on the 
present occasion was no more voluntary than that of the 
Athenian exiles had been eighteen years before, at the 
close of the Peloponnesian War — or than that of the 
Phliasian exiles was, two or three years afterwards.^ 



> Xen. Hellen. y. 1, S4; Demo- 
«then. adv. Leptin. c 13. p. 473. 

* Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 34. Ot V 
•iX'Mjvi xoXixai {xorrtc xaxeSt^^ovTo 

* 8aeb is in fact the Tereion of 
tkm wUnrj in Xenophon'e Encomiam 
n^om AgMiUos (iL 21), where it 
im mmim % Msttcr of faononr to the 

ffcst k« woald not consent 

«M0fi with ft eoapnlsorj 

ftrfywi) tbsft tb« Corin^ 




thian and Theban exiles should be 
restored. The Corinthian exiles 
had been actiyely co-operating 
with Agesilaus against Corinth. 
Of Theban exiles we haye heard 
nothing; but it is yery probable 
that there were seyeral serying 
with Agesilaus— and also pretty 
eertain that he would insist upon 
their restoration. 
« Xen. Hellen. y. 2, 8. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALKmAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA. 

Thb peace or convention ^ which bears the name of Antal- 
kidas, was an incident of serious and mournful import in 
Grecian history. Its true character cannot be better de- 
scribed than in a brief remark and reply which we find 
cited in Plutarch. "Alas for Hellas (observed some one to 
Agesilaus) when we see our Laconians medisingP- — "Nay 
(replied the Spartan king), say rather the Modes (Persians) 
laconising,'"^ 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. 
Both were perfectly true. The convention Peace or 
emanated from a separate partnership between ^f^Antai-" 
Spartan and Persian interests. It was solicited kidas! ite 
by the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by ^^l^^^^^ 
him to Tiribazus on the express ground, that it separate'* 
was exactly calculated to meet the Persian king's partnership 
puiT)oses and wishes — as we learn even from the sp^uf and 
philo-Laconian Xenophon.3 "While Sparta and ^^ni^ 
I'ersia were both great gainers, no other Grecian state 
gained anything, as the convention was originaUy framed. 
But after the first rejection, Antalkidas saw the necessity 
of conciliating Athens by the addition of a special article 
providing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be 
restored to her.^ This addition seems to have been first 
made in the abortive negotiations which form the subject 
of the discourse already mentioned, pronounced by Ando- 

' It goes by both names; Xeno- * Plutarch, Artaxerzds; c. HH 

phon more commonly speaks of 7] (compare Flutaroh, Agesil. c 28; 

elpigvT]— Isokratfts, of al ouvO^xai. and his Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 218 

Though we say the peace of B). *0 fjt.iv jip 'AYTjflri>aoc, iepi« 

Antalkidas, the Greek authors say t6v 61ic6vtqc— Oeu x^c^EXXdSoc, Snou 

7] en' 'AvtaXxlSou tlpiQvT]: I do not (at]SICoU9iv 7]|aiv ol Adxiuvt^l .... 

observe that they ever phrase it MaXXov, ttittv, ol M^Soi XaxwvlCouat. 

with the genitive case 'AvraXxlSou ' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, U. 

simply, without a preposition. * The restoration of these three 
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kidSs. It was continued afterwards and inserted in the 
final decree which Antalkidas and Tiribazas brought down 
in the King's name from Susa; and it doubtless somewhat 
contributed to fiEtcilitate the adherence of Athens, though 
the united forces of Sparta and Persia had become so 
overwhelming, that she could hardly have had the means 
of standing out, even if the supplementary article had been 
omitted* Tl^evertheless, this condition undoubtedly did 
secure to Athens a certain share in the gain, conjointly 
with the far larger shares both of Sparta and Persia. It 
is however not less true, that Athens, as well as Thebes, ^ 
assented to the peace only under fear and compulsion. As 
to the other states of Greece, they were interested merely 
in the melancholy capacity of partners in the general loss 
and degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, 
D« »da- origin, and transmission of the convention, even 
tion in the apart from its substance. It was a fiat issued 
oonyenticm ^^^^ *^® court of Susa; as such it was osten- 
— a fiat tatiously proclaimed and ^sent down" from 
?^d "^d *^®^^® *® Greece. Its authority was derived 
•nforced by &om the King's seal, and its sanction from his 
Persia upon concluding threat, that he would make war 
against all recusants. It was brought down by 
the satrap Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him 
aloud, and heard with submission by the assembled Grecian 
envoys, after he had called their special attention to the 
regal seal. 2 

Itlasds forms the basis of histori- * Xen. Hellen. y. 1, 8, 31. "Qn* 

cal truth in th« assertion of Iso- tntl icapiQYT^^^*'' ^ Tipl^aCo^ icapeX- 

kratds, that the Lacedgemonians vai toOc ()ouXo{iivou( 6icaxo u- 

-w«re so subdued by the defeat of 9a i, -^v ^aaiXtuc tlpiQvT]v xataitdp.- 

Knldus, as to come and tender tcoi, taxiu>c ndvxsc icapsY^vovTo. 

maritime empire to Athens— (iXQsiv 'Eictl H ^uvijXdov, ixiStl^a^ 6 

Tf)v apx>)^ 8u>90vTac) Orat. yii. Tipl^aCoc t& ^a9iXeu>c ari' 

(Areopagit.) s. 74 ; Or. ix. (Evagor.) {i.tia, dvtjlviuffxs toc YeYpa(X{i,iva, 

s. 88. But the assertion is true six* 8i <I>St' 

rnpeotlng a later time; for the 'Apta^ip^T]c (iotaiXtuc vofxlCti SU 

Lacedaemonians really did make xaiov, xdic {iiiy iv t^ 'Avla ic6Xei< 

this proposition to Athens after iaurou ttvai, xal twv v^9U>v KXaCo- 

tbey had been enfeebled and hu- |Aivac xal Kunpov* Ta< 8i &XXac 

miliated by the battle of Leuktra ; '£XX7]vi8a< ffoXti^ xal {iixpa^ xal 

but not before (Xenoph. Hellen. {leYdXaC} a&xov6|Aouc elvat, icX^iv 

tIL 1| 8). Ar^lJivou, xal 'I{i,f)pou xal Sxupou, 
* Diodor. xir. 111. 
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Such was the conyention which Sparta, the ancient 
president of the Grecian world, had heen the first to solicit 
at the hands of the Persian king, and which she now not 
only set the example of sanctioning by her own spontaneous 
obedience, but even avouched as guarantee and champion 
against all opponents ; preparing to enforce it at the point 
of the sword against any recusant state, whether party to 
it or not. Such was the convention which was now inscribed 
on stone, and placed as a permanent record in the temples 
of the Ghrecian cities ;> nay even in the common sanctuaries 
— the Olympic, Pythian, and others — the great foci and 
rallying points of Pan-hellenic sentiment. Though called 
by the name of a convention, it was on the very face of it 
a peremptory mandate proceeding from the ancient enemy 
of G-reece, an acceptance of which was nothing less than an 
act of obedience. While to him it was a glorious trophy, 
to all Pan-hellenic patriots it was the deepest disgrace and 
insult. 2 Effacing altogether the idea of an independent 
Hellenic world, bound together and regulated by the self- 
acting forces and common sympathies of its own members 

tauTa^ 8i, tuaicsp to dp^aiov, etvat Another contemporary, Plato in 

'A6T]valu>v. ^OKOTSpoi 6s TaoTTjv ttjv his Menexenus (c. 17. p. 245 D), 

elpiQvT]v (A*^ Si^ovTtti, TouToic tY(b stigmatises severely "the base and 

no XtiAiQffU), ftetdt tu>v raOrdi f)ou- unholy act (al9)rp6v xal avoaiov ep- 

Xo(i.ivu>v, xal icit^^ xal xard OdXaa- fov) of surrendering Greeks to the 

oay, xal vaual xal xpiQH'A9*-v> foreigner," and asserts that the 

' Isokratds, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. Athenians resolutely refused to 

211. Kal TttUTac ^l^^dc '^vdYxaaev sanction it. This is a sufficient 

(the Persian king) iv ati^Xatc XiQU mark of his opinion respecting 

vai( dvaypd'I'avTac tv xoic xoivot^ *^o peace of Antalkidas. 

•ru)v lepu>v dvaQtivai, itoXu xdXXiov * Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 

Tponaiov Tobv 4v Tai? |i,dyaic jiYvo- 207. "A XP^'' dvaipslv, xal |A7]Se|xlav 

(tsvuDv. iav fj|i,ipay, vof&ltovTec icpoaxdj- 

The Oratio Fanegyrica of Iso- (JiaTaxal o6 auvOi^xac etvai, Ac. 

kratds (published about 880 B.C., (s. 213). Alaxp')'' ^V-^^ SXtjc x^c 

seviBu years afterwards) from which "EXXdSoc 6^pi<;o|Aiv>)C} {i7]St- 

I here copy, is the best evidence |Aiav icoif^aavQai xoivjjv xi|i,(uplav, &c. 

of the feelings with which an in- The word icpoaxdYixaxa exactly 

telligent and patriotic Greek corresponds with an expression of 

looked upon this treaty at the Xenophon (put in the mouth of 

time ; when it was yet recent, but Autoklds the Athenian envoy at 

when there had been full time to Sparta), respecting the dictation 

see how the Lacednmonians carried of the peace of Antalkidas by 

it out. His other orations, though Artaxerxds— Kal Sxe fxev f)ao iX eu; 

valuable and instructive, were icpoaixaxxcv auxov6|Aouc xdc n6> 

published later, and represent the Xti< elvat, Ac. (Xen. Hellen. vi, B, 

feelings of after-time. 9). 
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— even the words of the convention proclaimed it as an act 
of intrusive foreign power, and erected the Barbarian Sang 
into a dictatorial settler of G-recian differences; a guardian ^ 
who cared for the peace of G-reece more than the Greeks 
themselves. And thus, looking to the form alone, it was 
tantamount to that symbol of submission — the cession of 
earth and water — wmch had been demanded a century 
before by the ancestor of ArtaxerxSs from the ancestors of 
the Spartans and Athenians; a demand, which both Sparta 
and Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so 
cruellv, as to put to death the heralds by whom it was 
brougnt — stigmatising the iBginetans and others as trai- 
tors to Hellas for complying with it.> Yet nothing more 
would have been implied in such cession than what stood 
embodied in the inscription on that ^colonna infame," 
which placed the peace of Antalkidas side by side with the 
Pan-hellenic glones and ornaments at Olympia.^ 

' Isokrat. Or. iy. (Panegyr.) s. jivtjtciuv tqc ntnoiiqxoitv, icpoSoyrtc 

206. KalToi ictt>c 06 xpf) SiaX6tiv tt]v *£XXd8a. 

TaOtac t&^ 6|AoXo7la<, ii u>v xoiauTT) ' Isokratfts, Oratxii. (Fanathen.) 

^66a '(ifO'ii^tf u>9Tt 6 (Jiiv Bip^^poc s. 112—114. 

xi^Sttai T^c *£XXdSoc xal fpuXa^ t^c Plutarch (Agesil. 0. 23 ; Arta- 

tlpiQV7)< ioxiv, ^(xu)v H Ttvic tl9iv ol xerxfts, c. 21, 22) expresses himself 

Xuftatv6{itvoi xal xaxtt>c icoiouvxtc In terms of hitter and well-merited 

aOtigv; indignation of this peace— "if 

The word employed hy Photius indeed (says he) we are to call 

in his abstract of Theopompus this ignominy and betrayal of 

{whether it be the expression of Qreeoe by the name of peaetf 

Theopompus himself, we cannot which brought with it as much 

be certain— see Fragm. ill, ed. infamy as the most disastrous war." 

Didot), to designate the position Sparta (he says) lost her headship 

taken by Artaxerxds in reference by her defeat at Lenktra, but her 

to this peace, is— ttjv slpiQV7)v -j^v honour had been lost before, by 

ToI< *£XXi]9tv iPpdf)tu9tv— which the convention of Antalkidas. 

Implies the peremptory decision of It is in vain however that Pln- 

ftn official judge, analogous to tarch tries to exonerate Agesilaus 

another passage (189) of the Pane- from any share in the peace. From 

gyr. Orat. of Isokratfts— Nov 8' the narrative (in Xenophon^s Hel- 

txsly6c (Artaxerx6s) iaxiv, 6 8101- lenica, v. 1. S3) of his conduct at 

xtt>v T& Ttt>v *£XXigvu>v xal (jt.6vov o6x the taking of the oaths, we see 

siei9Td8|i,ouc iv xaic n6Xt9i xaQi9Tdc* that he espoused it most warmly. 

nX^jv fdip TouTou tI tu>v &XXu>v 0ic6- Xenophon (in the Encomium of 

Xoiic6v i9Tiv; 06 xal xoO icoXi|i,ou Agesilaus, vii. 7) takes credit to 

xOpioc irivtxo) xal X7)v tlp^v>)v Agesilaus for being (itooicip9if]Ci 

iicpuxdvsu9t, xal xu>v icap6vxu>v which was true, from the year 

itpa7|i,dxu>v ixiaxdxi]c xa8i9X>)xtv; b.o. 898 to b.o. 894. But in b.o. 

* Herodot. ri. 49. xaxTjfiptov Al- 887, at the time of the peace of 
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Great must have been the change wrought by the 
intermediate events, when Sparta, the ostensible ^^4,1^1 
president of G-reece — in her own estimation loss ofPan- 
even more than in that of others * — had so lost JigJ^J*® 
all Pan-hellenic conscience and dignity, as to and in- 
descend into an obsequious minister, procuring gubmiMion 
and enforcing a Persian mandate for political towards 
objects of her own. How insane would such ^q"^* */ * 
an anticipation have appeared to JElschylus, or purchasing 
the audience who heard the PerssB ! to Herodotus ^1" -on 
or Thucydides! to Perikles and Archidamus! tbe^part of 
nay, even to Kallikratidas or Lysander! It was Sparta. 
the last consummation of a series of previous political sins, 
invoking more and more the intervention of Persia to aid 
her against her Grecian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this pur- 
pose dates from the commencement of thePelo- Her first 
ponnesian war, and is prefaced by an apology, JJfo^Q^J^e'* 
little less than humiliating, from King Arcm- Peiopon-^ 
damns; who, not unconscious of the sort of nesianwar; 
treason which he was meditating, pleads that IppUca^-^'* 
Sparta, when the Athenians are conspiring *»o*»8- 
against her, ought not to be blamed for asking from 
foreigners as weU as from Greeks aid for her own preser- 
vation. 2 From the earliest commencement to the seventh 
year of the war, many separate and successive envoys were 
dispatched by the Spartans to Susa; two of whom were 

Antalkidas, he had become {aioo- Iti 8e tu)v Xoinu>v 0|aTv, Sffcp 

67)fJaio<:; his hatred of Persia had npotatiaxt T^?*EXXd8o«. 

given place to hatred of Thebes. How striking is th^ contrast 

See also a vigorous passage of between these words and the peace 

Justin (viii. 4), denouncing the of AntalkidasI and what would 

disgraceful position of the Greek have been the feelings of Herodo- 

cities at a later time in calling in tus himself if he could have heard 

Philip of Macedon as arbiter; a of the latter event I 

passage not less applicable to the * Thucyd. i. 82. Kdv tout<}> xal 

peace of Antalkidas; and perhaps xot i)\iLixtpa aOrtuv e^apTueoOai ^u{i- 

borrowed from Theopompus. (xdxu>v re TcpoaaYwyig xal *EXXiqvu>v 

> Compare the language in which xal f)apf)dpu)V| ci icoQcv Tiva 9^ 

the lonians, on their revolt from vauxtxou ^ y^ptipLA'tui'* 8uva|i.iv 

Darius king of Persia about 600 icpoaXiQrpojxsOa, (AvculcpQovov 6i, 

B.C., had implored the aid of Sparta Saot (ooicep xal 7)(i.eic Ore' 'A87}vaiu>y 

<Herodot. v. 49). Ta xat^xovta ydp inipooXto6f*.i9a, jxt) "EXXrivoc jxovov 

eari Taoxa* 'Iu)vu>v icai8a<; SouXou^ a XXa xal pap pdpou<: icpoaXaPdv- 

elvai dvT* eXfu9ipu)v-— 6vii8o? xal ta? SiaocuSTjvai), Ac. Compare also 

^Xfoc (A^fiaTov (Aiv a6xoXoi f)|xTv, Plato, Menexenus, c. U, p. 243 B. 
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seized in Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put to 
death. The rest reached their destination, but talked in 
so confused a way, and contradicted each other so much, 
that the Persian court, unable to understand what they 
meant^ ^ sent Artaphernes with letters to Sparta (in the 
seventh year of the war) complaining of such stupidity, 
and asking for clearer information. Artaphernes fell into 
the hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion on the Strymon, 
and was conveyed to Athens ; where he was treated with 
great politeness, and sent back (after the letters which he 
carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is more 
important to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent 
along with him, with a view of bringing Athens into 
friendly communication with the Great King; which was 
only prevented by the fact that Artaxerxes Longimanus 
just then died. Here we see the fatal practice, generated 
by intestine war, of invoking Persian aid; begun by Sparta 
as an importunate solicitor — and partially imitated by 
Athens, though we do not know what her envoys were 
instructed to say, had they been able to reach Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention 
B.C. 418. until the year of the great Athenian disasters 
Active part- before Syracuse. Elate with the hopes arising 
nership out of that event, the Persians required no soli- 
Sparu and citation, but were quite as eager to tender in- 
Persia terference for their own purposes, as Sparta was 

l?th?eifs, *^ invite them for hers. How ready Sparta was 
after tiie to purchase their aid by the surrender of tho 
catastrophe Asiatic Greeks, and that too without any 
at Syracuse, stipulations iu their favour, has been recounted 
ready^to** ^^ * preceding chapter.2 She had not now the 
follow her excuse — for it stands only as an excuse and 
example. ^^^ ^^ ^ justification — of self-defence against 
aggression from Athens, which Archidamus had produced 
at the beginning of the war. Even then it was only a 
colourable excuse, not borne out by the reality of the 
case; but now, the avowed as well as the real object was 
something quite diflferent— not to repel, but to crush, 

" Thucyd. ii. 7, 67; iv. 60. nation among the Athenians of bis 

* 8«e Ch. LXXV. time, aboat this surrender of the 

Oompanth* expressions of Demo- Asiatic Greeks by Sparta— and his 

B*t (ooat. Aristokrat. o. 83. p. oration De Bhodior. Libertate, c. 

•tttttiag the prevalent indig- 13. p. 199, where he sets the peace 
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Athens. Yet to accomplish that object, not even of pre- 
tended safety, but of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed un- 
conditionally the liberty of her Asiatic kinsmen; a price 
which Archidamus at the beginning of the war would 
certainly never have endured the thoughts of paying, 
notwithstanding the then formidable power of Atnens. 
Here, too, we find Athens following tne example; and 
consenting, in hopes of procuring Persian aid, to the like 
sacrifice, %ough the bargain was never consummated. It 
is true that she was then contending for her existence. 
Nevertheless the facts a£ford melancholy proof how much 
the sentiment of Fan-hellenic independence became 
enfeebled in both the leaders, amidst the fierce intestine 
conflict terminated by the battle of JBgospotami. i 

After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and 
Persia would doubtless have been fulfilled, and how Sparta 
the Asiatic Greeks would have passed at once became 
under the dominion of the latter — had not an Persia^after 
entirely new train of circumstances arisen out the battle 
of the very peculiar position and designs of potSi!"' 
Cyrus. That young prince did all in his power The Persian 
to gain the aflfections of the Greeks, as auxiliaries At'hens*** 
for his ambitious speculations; in which specu- against her, 
lations both Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks Sp^he"*^" 
took part, compromising themselves irrevocably maritime 
against Artaxerxes, and still more against Tis- ®"p*"- 
saphernes. Sparta thus became unintentionally the enemy 
of Persia, and found herself compelled to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against her hostility with which they were 
threatened; a protection easy for her to confer, not merely 

of Kallias, made by Athens with also carried it, at the peace of 

Persia in 449 b.o , in contirast with Antalkidas, to a more extreme 

the peace of Antalkidas, contracted point of selfishness and subser- 

under the auspices of Sparta. vience. Athens is guilty of foUow- 

> This is strikingly set forth by' ing the bad example of her rival, 

Isokratfis, Or. xii. (Panathen.) s. but to a less extent, and under 

1G7— 173. In this passage, how- greater excuse on the plea of 

ever, he distributes his blame too necessity. 

equally between Sparta audAtbens, IsokratSs says in another place 

whereas the blame belongs of right of this discourse, respecting the 

to the former, in far greater pro- various acts of wrong-doing 

portion. Sparta not only began towards the general interests of 

the practice of invoking the Great Hellas— iiriSsixxiov too? fxsv rj|jisTi- 

King, and purchasing his aid by pou« 6'j;i(xa8ei« a6TU)>» YeyivY)!!,*- 

disgraceful concessions— but she vou?, AaxeSaijAOvlouc Si Ta |Aiv 
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from the unbouDcLed empire which she then enjoyed over 
the Grecian world, but from the presence of the renowned 
Cyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for Persian 
military strength which they brought home from their 
retreat. She thus finds herself in the exercise of a Pan- 
hellenic protectorate or presidency, first through the 
ministry of Derkyllidas, next of Agesilaus, who even 
sacrifices at Aulis, takes up the sceptre of Agamemnon, 
and contemplates large schemes of aggression against the 
Great King. Here however the Persians play against her 
the same game which she had invoked them to assist in 
playing against Athens. Their fleet, which fifteen years 
before shehad invited for her own purposes, is now brought 
in against herself, and with far more e£fect, since her 
empire was more odious as well as more oppressive than 
the Athenian. It is now Athens and her allies who call 
in Persian aid ; without any direct engagement, Indeed, to 
surrender the Asiatic Greeks, for we are told that after 
the battle of Knidus, Konon incurred the displeasure of 
the Persians by his supposed plans for re-uniting them 
with Athens, 1 and Athenian aid was still continued to 
Evagoras — yet nevertheless indirectly paving the way for 
that consummation. If Athens and her allies here render 
themselves culpable of an abnegation of Pan-hellenic senti- 
ment, we may remark, as before, that they act under the 
pressure of stronger necessities than could ever be pleaded 
by Sparta; and that they might employ on their own behalf, 
with much greater truth, the excuse of self-preservation 
preferred by King Archidamus. 

But never on anv occasion did that excuse find less 
No excuse real place than in regard to the mission of An- 
ser ^ence^f ^*^^^"*s. Sparta was at that time so powerful, 
Sparta to even after the loss of her maritime empire, that 
the Per-^ the allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous of 
was pro- each other and held together only by common 
babiy afraid terror, could hardly stand on the defensive 
Athenian against her, and would probably have been dis- 
empire. united by reasonable offers on her part; nor 
would she have needed even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 
Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great 

icpuDTOUC} Tot 8i |jl6vouc e^afiap* passage before referred to. 
T6vTa« (Panath. s. 103). Whioh is ' Cornelias Nflpos, Gonon. c. 6. 
lOeh nearer the truth than the 
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measure by a groundless panic, arising from the sight of 
the revived Long Walls and re-fortified Peirseus, and 
springing at once to the fancy, that a new Athenian empire^ 
such as had existed forty years before, was about to start 
into life; a fancy little likely to be realised, since the very 
peculiar circumstances which had created the first Athe- 
nian empire were now totally reversed. Debarred from 
maritime empire herself, the first object with Sparta was, 
to shut out Athens from the like; the next, to put down 
all partial federations or political combinations/ and to 
enforce universal autonomy, or the maximum of political 
isolation; in order that there might nowhere exist a power 
capable of resisting herself, the strongest of all individual 
states. As a means to this end, which was no less in the 
interest of Persia than in hers, she outbid all prior sub- 
serviences to the Great Eling — betrayed to him not only 
one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also the 
general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner — and volunteered to medise in order that the 
Persians might repay her by laconising, ^ To ensure fully 
the obedience of all the satraps, who had more than once 
manifested dissentient views of their own, Antalkidas 
procured and brought down a formal order signed and 
sealed at Susa; and Sparta undertook, without shame or 
scruple, to enforce the same order — "the convention sent 
down by the King" — upon all her countrymen; thus con- 
verting them into the subjects, and herself into a sort of 
viceroy or satrap, of Artaxerxes. Such an act of treason 
to the Pan-hellenic cause was far more flagrant and 
destructive than that alleged confederacy with the Per- 
sian king, for which the Theban Ismenias was afterwards 
put to death, and that too by the Spartans themselves. ^ 
Unhappily it formed a precedent for the future, and was 
closely copied afterwards by Thebes ;3 foreboding but too 
clearly the short career which Grecian political independ- 
ence had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated the 
magnanimous answer sent by the Athenians^ to the offers 

1 Isokrat. Or. iy. (Panegyr.) 8. * Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 36. 

145. Kol Tq> PapPdpip ttp t^? 'Aolac " Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 33 — 89. 

xpaxouvTi 9'j(JiTcpdTT0U9i (the Lace- * Herodot. viii. 143. 

dsemonians) 8icu>c u>< lAeflvTTjv dp- The explanation whioh the Athe- 

XY]v i^ouoiv. nians give to the Spartan envoys, 
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of Mardoniiui in 479 b.c., refusing, in the midst of min 
present and prospective, all temptation to betray the 
BtUmitni wtnctity of Pan-hellenic fellowship — that senti- 
betrayed to ment which had been daring the two following 
?*t*b*"*^' ffenerations the predominant inspiration of 
Bplrtft^ Athens, and had also been powemil, though 
oSm^ImA' *^^*y^ ^®^^ powerful, at Sparta — was now, in 
ing fUt*!.' the former, overlaid by more pressing ap- 
Smf H«?. prehensions, and in the latter completely ex- 
Unio inde- tinguished. Now it was to the leading states 
p«ndeiio« that Ghreece had to look, for holding up the 
deitiB«d to ffreat banner of Pan-hellenic independence; 
Uit maoh from the smaller states nothing more could 
onget, Y^^ required than that they should adhere to and 
defend it, when upheld. ^ But so soon as Sparta was seen 
to solicit and enforce, and Athens to acc^t (even under 
constraint), the proclamation under the ^ng's hand and 
seal brought down by Antalkidas — that banner was no 
longer a part of the public emblems of Grecian political 
life. The grand idea represented by it — of collective self- 
determining Hellenism — was left to dwell in the bosoms 
of individual patriots. 

If we looK at the convention of Antalkidas apart from 
Fromlit of its form and warranty, and with reference to its 
univtMftl substance, we shall find that though its first 
*^popuUr article was unequivocally disgraceful, its last 
to tko Ora- ^gg ^^t least popular as a promise to the ear. 
ho'woftrrTad Universal autonomy, to each city, small or 
out. great, was dear to Grecian political instinct 

of th« reaioni and feelings which •entimentSi and eomprehensiye 

dioiated their answor of refaial to principles, on which it becomes 

Alexander (viii. 144), are not less Sparta to model her public con* 

ImpressiYe than the answer itself, duct— as altogether different from 

But whoever would duly feel the simple considerations of prn- 

and appreciate the treason of the dence and security which are suit- 

8partans in soliciting the oonven- able to humbler states like Go- 

tion of Antalkidas, should read in rinth, Epidaurus, or Phlius 

contrast with it that speech which (Archidamus, s. 105, 106, llO). 

their envoys address to the Athe- Contrast these lofty pretensions 

nians, in order to induce the latter with the dishonourable realities of 

to stand out against the tempta- the convention of Antalkidas— not 

tions of Mardonius (viii. 142). thrust upon Sparta by superior 

' The sixth oration (called Ar- force, but both originally sued 

ohldamus) of Isokratds sets forth out, and finally enforced, by her 

tttphatioally the magnanimous for her own political ends. 
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I have already remarked more than once that the ex- 
aggerated force of this desire was the chief cause of the 
short duration of Grecian freedom. Absorbing all the 
powers of life to the separate parts, it left no vital force 
or integrity to the whole; especiallyi it robbed both each 
and all of the power of self-defence against foreign 
assailants. Though indispensable up to a certain point 
and under certain modifications, yet beyond these modi- 
fications, which Grecian political instinct was far from 
recognising, it produced a great preponderance of mischief. 
Although therefore this item of the convention was in its 
promise acceptable and popular — and although we shall 
find it hereafter invoked as a protection in various indi- 
vidual cases of injustice — we must inquire how it was 
carried into execution, before we can pronounce whether 
it was good or evil, the present of a friend or of an enemy. 
The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this 
inquiry* The Lacedaemonians, as ^^presidents The Spar- 
(guarantees or executors) of the peace, sent **°8 S^d^J 
down by the King,"^ undertook the duty of grant, nor 
execution; and we shall see that from the begin- «▼«' "»iiy 
ning they meant nothing sincerely. They did |en°rai' 
not even attempt any sincere and steady com- 5,^*®°°"*^ 
pliance with the honest, though undis- the^promUo 
tinffuishing, political instinct of the Greek ^S.* means 
nund ; much less did they seek to grant as power to 
much as was really good, and to withhold the themselves, 
remainder. They denned autonomy in such manner, and 
meted it out in such portions, as suited their own political 
interests and purposes. The promise made by the con- 
vention, except m so far as it enabled them to increase 
their own power by dismemberment or party intervention, 
proved altogether false and hollow. For u we look back 
to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when they 
sent to Athens to require general autonomy throughout 
Greece, we shall find that the word had then a distinct 

Compare also IsokratSs, Or. xii. Aaxe5at{x6vtoi, icoX{) iictxuS^- 
(Fanathen.) s. 169—172, about the oTepoi iyevovto ix ttJc tit 'Av- 
dissension of the leading Grecian taXxlSoo elpi^vT]? xaXoofxevT)?* apo- 
states, and its baneful effects. OTolTat yap jevipievoi t^c bub 
* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 86. ^aatXiux xaxaTt epitpOslaTj? el- 
'Ev 8e Ttp 7:oXe|x({) (xSXXov AvTi^fi- pi^v>)c, xal tfjv ouTOvofilav talc ie6- 
'szio^ Toic evavtloic icpdiTtovxt^ ol Xsvi icpdTTovTsc, Ac. 
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and serioas import; demanding that the cities held in 
dependence by Athens should be left free, which freedom 
Sparta might have ensured for them herself at the close 
of the war, had she not preferred to convert it into a far 
harsher empire. But in 387 (the date of the peace of 
Antalkidas) there were no large bodies of subjects to be 
emancipated, except the allies of Sparta herself, to whom 
it was by no means intended to apply. So that in fact, 
what was promised, as well as what was realised, even by 
the most specious item of this disgraceful convention, 
was — *Hhat cities should enjoy autonomy, not for their 
own comfort and in their own way, but for Lacedaemonian 
convenience ;" a significant phrase (employed by Perikles,^ 
in the debates preceding the Peloponnesian war) which 
forms a sort of running text for Grecian history during 
the sixteen years between the peace of Antalkidas and the 
battle of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that the two first applica- 

r ,, ^ tions of the newly-proclaimed autonomy, made 

^"r'm.d. by the Lacedemonians, were to extort from the 
Corinth d Corinthian ^vemment the dismissal of its Ar- 
Tbebes— geian auxiharies, and to compel Thebes to 
Ath«**^° **' renounce her ancient presidency of the Boeotian 
federation. The latter especially was an object 
which thev had long had at heart ;> and by both, their as- 
cendency m Greece was much increased. Athens too — ter- 
rified by the new development of Persian force as well as 
partially bribed bv the restoration of her three islands, into 
an acceptance of the peace — ^was thus robbed of her Theban 
and Corinthian allies, and disabled from opposing the Spar- 
tan projects. But before we enter upon these projects, it 
will DO convenient to turn for a short time to the proceed- 
ing! of the Persians. 

UvQii before the death of Darius Nothus (father of 
ArtAXorxAs and Cyrus) E^p^pt had revolted from the Per- 
•ian«i under a native prince named Amyrtseus. To the 

* Thttvyd. i. U4. NQ<» 8i to^tok toI< AaxeSai|iovloi< sxitt}- 
(to Ui« LaotdnmonUn enToyi) fielcoc a6Tovo(&eia9at, dXXa 
iumtv^uiv^i diMit<(Ji^)&tv .... a&Toic ixaaxoic, u>< ^ouXov- 

%\ «tl ti^t«v4)fcOO« IxovTtc * Xen. Hellen. v. 1^ 36. ouxep 
'|mI«i itl ivtt «Axtl^% Tttic xdXai tietOu|iouv. 
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Grecian leaders who accompanied Cyrus in his expedition 
against his brother) this revolt was well known Persian 
to have much incensed the Persians; so that *ffair8_nii- 
KlearchuS; in the conversation which took SffSrta^of 
place after the death of Cyrus about accom- ^® ^®»* 
modation with Artaxerxes, intimated that the reconquer 
Ten Thousand could lend him effectual aid Egypt, 
in reconquering Egypt. ^ It was not merely these Greeks 
who were exposed to danger by the deatn of Cyrus, but 
also the various Persians and other subjects who had lent 
assistance to him; all of whom made submission and tried 
to conciliate Artaxerxes, except Tamos, who had command- 
ed the fleet of Cyrus on the coasts both of Ionia and of 
Kilikia. Such was the alarm of Tamos when Tissaphemes 
came down in full power to the coast, that he fled with his 
fleet and treasures to Egvpt, to seek protection from King 
Psammetichus, to whom ne had rendered valuable service. 
This traitor, however, having so valuable a deposit brought 
to him, forgot everything else in his avidity to make it 
sure, and put to death Tamos with all his children. 2 About 
395 B.C., we find Nephereus king of Egypt lending aid to 
the Lacedaemonian fleet against Artaxerxes. ^ Two years 
afterwards (392-390 B.C.), during the years immediately 
succeeding the victory of Knidus, and the voyage of Phar- 
nabazus across the JEgean to Peloponnesus — we hear of 
that satrap as employed with Abrokomas and Tithraust^s 
in strenuous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt.* 
Having thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king 

> Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 13. This Psammetichus is presumed 

It would appear that the revolt by Ley (in his Dissertation abova 

of Egypt from Persia must date cited, p. 20) to be the same person 

between 414 — 411 B.C.; but this as Amyrtaeus the Saite in the list 

point is obscure. See Boeckh, of Manetho, under a different name> 

Manetho und die Hundstern-Pe- It is also possible, however, that 

riode, pp. 858, 363, Berlin 1845; and he may have been king over part 

Ley, Pata et Conditio ^gypti sub of Egypt, contemporaneous with 

Imperio Persarum, p. 56. Amyrtaeus. 

M. Behdantz, Vitse Iphicratis, ' Diodor. xiv. 79. 

Timothei, etChabriae, p. 240, places * This is the chronology laid 

the revolt rather earlier, about down by M. Behdantz (Vit» Iphi- 

414 B.C.; and Mr. Eynes Clinton cratis, Chabrise, et Timothei, Epi- 

(Fasti Hellen. Appendix, ch. 18, metr. ii. pp. 241, 242) on very pro- 

p. 317) countenances the same bable grounds, principally from' 

date. Isokrat6s, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) a. 

a Diodor. xiv. 85. 161, 162. 

q2 
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Akorifl is found between 390-380 b.c^i sending aid to Eya- 
fforas in Cypms against the same enemy. And in spite of 
farther efforts made afterwards by Artaxerxes to reconquer 
Egypty the native kings in that country maintained their 
independence for about sixty years in all, until the reign 
of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Grecian enemy— of means inferior, yet of 
^^^ ^ qualities much superior, to any of these Egyp- 
detpoVoV tians — ^who occupied the chief attention of the 
Haiamis in Persians immediately after the peace of Antal- 
^^'^""- kidas: Evagoras despot of Salamis in Cyprus. 
Ibtespecting that prince we possess a discourse of the most 
slowing and superabundant eulogy, composed after his 
death for the satisfaction (and probably paid for with the 
money) of his son and successor Nikokles, by the contem- 
porary Isokrates. Allowing as we must do for exaggera- 
tion and partiality, even the trustworthy features of the 
picture are sufficiently interesting. 

Evagoras belonged to a Salaminian stock or Gens 
called the Teukridse, which numbered among 
its ancestors the splendid legendary names of 
Teukrus, Telamon, and ^akus; taking its de- 
parture, through them, from the divine name of 
Zeus. It was believed that the archer Teukrus, 
after returning from the siege of Troy to (the Athenian) 
Salamis, had emigrated under a harsh order from his father 
Telamon, and given commencement to the city of that name 
on the eastern coast of Cyprus. 2 As in Sicily, so in Cyprus, 
the Greek and Phoenician elements were found in near 
contact, though in very different proportions. Of the nine 
or ten separate city communities, which divided among 
them the whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being all de- 
pendent upon one or other of them — seven pass for Hel- 
lenic, the two most considerable being Salamis and Soli; 
three for Phoenician — Paphos, Amathus, and Kitium. 



Descent of 
Bragorat — 
condition 
of the 
island of 
Cyprus. 




* Diodor. xv. 2, 8. 
« Isokratds, Or. iii. (Nikokl.) s. 
60; Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 21; Fan- 
sanias, ii. 29, 4; Diodor. xiy. 98. 

The historian Theopompus, when 
entering upon the history of Eva- 
goiAa, seems to have related many 
J tales respecting the 
Q«atM in Cyprus, and to 



have represented Agamemnon him- 
self as ultimately migrating to it 
(Theopompus, Frag. Ill, ed. 
Wichers; and ed. Didot. ap. Fho- 
tium). 

The tomb of the archer Teukrus 
was shown at Salamis in Cyprus. 
See the Epigram of Aristotle, 
Antholog. i. 8, 112. 
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Probably, however, there was in each a mixture of Greek 
and Phoenician population, in different proportions. ^ Each 
was yuled by its own separate prince or despot, Greek or 
Phoenician. The Greek immigrations, (though their exact 
date cannot be assigned) appear to have been later in date 
than the Phoenician. At the time of the Ionic revolt (b.c, 
496), the preponderance was on the side of Hellenism^yet 
with considerable intermixture of Oriental custom. Hel- 
lenism was however greatly crushed by the Persian recon- 
quest of the revolters, accomplished through the aid of the 
Phoenicians 2 on the opposite continent. And though doubt* 
less the victories of Kimon and the Athenians (470-450 
B.C.) partially revived it, yet Perikles, in his pacification 
with the Persians, had prudently relinquished Cyprus aa 
well as Egypt; 3 so that the Grecian element in theformer^ 
receiving little extraneous encouragement, became more 
and more subordinate to the Phoenician. 

It was somewhere about this time that the reigning 
princes of Salamis, who at the time of the Ionic revolt had 
been Greeks of the Teukrid Gens,* were supplanted and 

* MoyerSj in his very learned in- commerce with Egypt was greatly 

vestigations respecting thePhoeni- extended, especially by the reign 

cians (vol. iii. ch. 6. p. 203-221 ^eg.)) of the Phil-Hellenic Amasis, who 

attempts to establish the existence acquired possession of Gypms* 

of an ancient population in Cyprus, Much of the Grecian immigration, 

called Kitians; once extended oyer into Cyprus probably took place 

the island, and of which the town at this time ; we know of one body 

called Kitium was the remnant, of settlers invited by Fhilokyprus. 

He supposes them to have been a to Soli, under the assistance of the 

portion of the Canaanitish popn- Athenian Solon (Movers, p. 244 «eg.)* 

lation, anterior to the Jewish occu- ' Herodot. v. 109. 

pation of Palestine. The Phoeni- Compare the description given 

cian colonies in Cyprus he reckons by Herodotus of the costume and 

as of later date, superadded to, arms of the Gypriots in the arma- 

and depressing these natives. He ment of Xerxes— half Oriental (vii. 

supposes the Kilikian population 90). The Salaminians used chariots 

to have been in early times Ga- of war in battle (v. 113) ; as the 

naanitish also. Engel (Kypros, Carthaginians did, before they 

vol. i. p. 166) inclines to admit the learnt the art of training elephants 

same hypothesis as highly probable. (Diodor. xvi. 80; Plutarch, Timo-^ 

The sixth century b.o. (from 600 leon, c. 27). 

downwards) appears to have been ' See Chap. XLV. of this History, 

very unfavourable to the Phcsni- * One of these princes however 

cians, bringing upon Tyre severe is mentioned as bearing the Phoeni- 

pressure from the Ghaldsans, as it cian name of Siromus (Herod. v» 

brought captivity upon the Jews. 104). 
During the same period, the Grecian 
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dethroned by a Phcenician exile who sained their confidence 
and made himself despot in their place. ^ To ensure his 
^ own sceptre, this usurper did everything in his 

princes of power to multiply and strengthen the Fhoeni- 
fiaiamis are cian population, as well as to discourage and 
aested by a degrade the Hellenic. The same policy was 
Thoenician ^Qt only Continued by his successor at Salamis, 
ynas y. -^^^ seems also to have been imitated in several 
of the other towns; insomuch that during most part of the 
Feloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly dis-nellenised. 
The Greeks in the island were harshly oppressed ; new 
Greek visitors and merchants were kept off by the most 
repulsive treatment, as well as by threats of those cruel 
mutilations of the body which were habitually employed 
as penalties by the Orientals; while Grecian arts, education, 
music, poetry, and intelligence, were rapidly on the 
decline. 2 

Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in 
Evagoras which the youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at 
th*^PhoB"i- Salamis was passed, he manifested at an early 
<5ian, and age SO much energy both of mind and body, and 
becomes go much power of winning popularity, that he 
fiaiamis? became at once a marked man both among 
jj.o. 411-410. Greeks and Phoenicians. It was about this time 
"that the Phoenician despot was slain, through a conspiracy 

' We may gather this by putting ation of Lysias against Andokidfis, 

together Herodot. !▼. 162 ; v. 104- in which he alludes to the visit 

114; with Isokratds, Or. iv. (Eva- of the latter to Cyprus— |x8T a 5s 

goras) 8. 22. xaOxa iicXeuocv u>c t6v KiTietuv fiaai- 

* Isokratds, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 23, Xia, xal icpo6i6ouc Xtj^SsU Ok' auToi> 

85, 68. eSe97)f xal ou (jl&vov tov Sdvaxov e^o- 

napaXaf)u>v Y&p (Evagoras) tV]v ()cito dXXi xa xa8' fjixipav alxlo{jt.aTa, 

ic6Xiv ixf^c^apf^apoDpLivYjv, xal ol6)&evoc xd dxpu>xi^pia Cu>v- 

9idt X7}v T(bv ^oivlxtov dpxi^v o&xs xoc dTCO-;fi.7]9i^asa9ai (s. 26). 

•co()« "EXXYjva? icpo98exo|jLivi]y, o6xe Engel (Kypros, vol. i. p. 286) 

-xipac tnioxa|jLiv7jv, o&x* i[«.icopl(|> impugns the general correctness 

-Xpu>[«.tvT)v, oQxe Xi[«.iva xcxxT)|jLiv7]v, Ac. of this narrative of Isokratds. He 

IIpU |j.iv fdp Xa()civ E^aYopav xif)v produces no adequate reasons, 

^pX^v, o3xu>c dicpo9ol9xu>$ xal x<>^'' ^^or do I myself see any, for this 

icu)« '^X°^) <u9xe xal xu>v dpx^vxcDv contradiction, 

-xouxouc iv6|AtCov clvai f)cXxlaxou« ot Not only Konon, but also his 

"Xivcc d>fA,6xaxa icp6< xo{>c*£X- friend Nikophemus, had awifeand 

'Xi)va« fiiaxtl|ACvot xuyx^''o^>v> family at Cyprus, besides another 

family in Athens (Lysias, Be Bonis 

iMt passage receives re- Aristophanis, Or. xiz. i. 88). 
iUiutration from the or- 
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formed by a Elitian or Tyrian named Abd^mon, who got 
possession of bis sceptre.^ The usurper^ mistrustful of 
nis position and anxious to lay bands upon all conspicuous 
persons wbo migbt be capable of doing nim miscbief^ tried 
to seize Evacoras; but the latter escaped and passed over 
to Soli in Kuikia. Tbougb thus to all appearance a help- 
less exile, he found means to strike a decisive blow, while 
the new usurpation, stained by its first violences and rapa- 
city, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, or neutrals, 
without having yet established any firm footing. He cross- 
ed over from Soli in Kilikia, with a small but determined 
band of about fifty followers — obtained secret admission 
by a postern gate of Salamis — and assaulted Abdemon by 
night in his palace. In spite of a vastly superior number 
of guards, this enterprise was conducted with such extra- 
ordinary daring and judgement, that Abdemon perished, 
and Evagoras became despot in his place. 2 

The splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient to 
seat Evagoras unopposed on the throne, amidst Abie and 
a population always accustomed to princely beneficent 

■^ •*• J. -L'l xi_ a 1 • • government 

government; while among the Salamiman Zt Eva- 
Greeks he was still farther endeared by his go'*"* 
Teukrid descent.* His conduct fully justified the expecta- 
tions entertained. Not merely did he refrain from 
bloodshed, or spoliation, or violence for the gratification 
of personal appetite; abstinences remarkable enough in 
any Grecian despot to stamp his reign with letters of gold, 
aad the more remarkable in Evagoras, since he had the 
susceptible temperament of a Greek, though his great 
mental force always kept it under due controL^ But he 

> Theopompus (Fr. Ill) calls Ab« Vit. Zenon. 8. 6). 

ddmon a Kitian ; Diodorus (xiv. 98) * Isokratds, Or. Iz. (Evagoras) 

calls him a Tyrian. Movers (p. 206) 8. 29-36 ; also Or. iii. (Nikokl.) s. 

thinks that both are correct, and 33 ; Theopomp. Fragm. Ill , ed. 

that he was a Kitian living at Tyre, Wichers and ed. Didot; Diodor. 

who had migrated from Salamis xiv. 98. 

during the Athenian preponderance The two latter mention the name, 

there. There were Eitians, not Audymon or Abdfimon, which Iso- 

natives of the town ofKitium, but kratds does not specify, 

belonging to the ancient popula- ' Isokratds, Or. iii. (Nikoklds, 

tion of the island, living in the s. 33. 

various towns of Cyprus; and there * Isokrat. Or. ix. s. 53. i^youixsvo? 

were also Eitians mentioned as tu)v Y]Sovct>v, dXX' o6x dYofxevoc Oic' 

resident at Sidon (Diogen. Laert. a6tu>vy &o. 
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was also careful in inquiriog into, and strict in punishing 
crime, yet without those demonstrations of cruel infliction 
by which an Oriental prince displayed his energy, i His 
government was at the same time highly popular and con- 
ciliating, as well towards the multitude as towards indi- 
viduals. Indefatigable in his own personal supervision, 
he examined everything for himself, shaped out his own 
line of policy, and kept watch over its execution. 2 He 
was foremost in all effort and in all danger. Maintaining 
undisturbed security, he gradually doubled the wealth, 
commerce, industry, and military force of the city, wliile 
his own popularity and renown went on increasing. 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in 
Salamis and in Cyprus, that Hellenism which 
the Phoenician despots of the last fifty years 
had done so much to extinguish or corrupt. 
For aid in this scheme, he seems to have 
turned his thoughts to Athens, with which 
city he was connected as a Teukrid, by gentile 
and legendary sympathies — and which was then omy just 
ceasinff to be the great naval power of the ^gean. Por 
though we cannot exactly make out the date at which 
Evagoras began to reign, we may conclude it to have been 
about 411 or 410 b.o. It seems to have been shortly after 
that period that he was visited by Andokides the Athe- 
nian ;8 moreover he must have been a prince not merely 
established, but powerful, when he ventured to harbour 
Konon in 405 b.o., after the battle of JBjgospotami. He 
invited to Salamis fresh immigrants from Attica and 



His anxiety 
to revive 
Hellenism 
in Oyprug — 
h« looks to 
the aid of 
Athens. 




' Isokr. Or. iz. 61. oOSiva \kki 
dSixtuv, TOv)c ^i xP't^'^^^^ Tt|iu>V) xal 
a^iSpa (iiiv ditdvTUDv 5pxc'>V} vo(&l- 
f&tt>< 8i ToOc iSafAaptdvovTac 
xoXACwv (8. 68)— 6? o4 (xAvov Tf)v 
isutoO ic6Xiv icXclovoc d^lav iicoiv)otV} 
dXXd xal Tov tAkov 8Xov, t6v ictpii- 

XOVTS TlljV vijffOV, 4ltl 1Cp(|l6TV)Ta 

«al (fctTpiiTT]Ta icpoil^YaYtv, Ac: 
compare s. 81. 

These epithets, lawful punish- 
ment, mild dealing, Ac, cannot be 
tallj understood except in contrast 
With tha mutilations alluded to 
bj Lytiat, in the passage cited in 
a nota of my preceding page ; also 



with exactly similar mutilatione, 
mentioned by Xenophon as syste* 
matioally inflicted upon offenderi 
by Gyrus the younger (Xeuopb. 
Anabas. i. 9, 13). O08sl< ydcp Tjpiwv 
(says Isokratds about the Persians) 
o5tu>c alxiCcxai touc olxexa^, ux; 
ixcivoi ToO( iXeu8ipouc xoX&Couoiv— 
Or. iv. (Paneg.) U2. 

* Isokratds, Or. iz. (Evag.) b. 
60-66. 

The language of the encomiast, 
though exaggerated, must doubt- 
less be founded in truth, as the 
result shows. 

' Lysias cont. Andokid. s. 28. 
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other parts of Greece, as the prince Philokyprus of SoK 
had done under the auspices of Solon, ^ a century and a 
half before. He took especial pains to revive and improve 
Grecian letters, arts, teaching, music, and intellectual ten- 
dencies. His encouragement was so successfully adminis- 
tered, that in a few years, without constraint or violence, 
the face of Salamis was changed. The gentleness and 
sociability, the fashions and pursuits, of Hellenism, became 
again predominant; with great influence of example over 
all the other towns of the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years 
earlier, Athens mi^ht perhaps have availed Beiations 
herself of the opening to turn her ambition **^,S-\*?°'** 

, J. */. ° , j.i_j.j* J. with Athens 

eastward, in preference to that disastrous during the 
impulse which led her westward to Sicily. But ^^^^^^'^^^^j^ 
coming as he did only at that later moment peioponne^ 
when she was hard pressed to keep up even a ^^^^ ^*'- 
defensive war, he profited rather by her weakness than 
by her strength. During those closing years of the war^ 
when the Athenian empire was partially broken up, and 
when the ^gean, instead of the tranquillity which it had 
enjoyed for fifty years under Athens, became a scene of 
contest between two rival money-levying fleets — many 
outsettlers from Athens, who had acquired property in the 
islands, the Chersonesus, or elsewhere, under her guarantee, 
found themselves insecure in every way, and were tempted 
to change their abodes. Finally, by the defeat of JEgos- 
potami (B.C. 405), all such out-settlers as then remained 
were expelled, and forced to seek shelter either at Athens 
(at that moment the least attractive place in Greece), or 
in some other locality. To such persons, not less than to 
the Athenian admiral Konon with his small remnant of 
Athenian triremes saved out of the great defeat, the pro- 
claimed invitations of Evagoras would present a harbour 
of refuge nowhere else to be found. Accordingly we learn 
that numerous settlers of the best character, from diflFerent 
parts of Greece, crowded to Salamis. 2 Many Athenian 
women, during the years of destitution and suffering which 
preceded as well as followed the battle of ^Egospotami, 
were well pleased to emigrate and find husbands in that 

' Plutarch, Solon, c. 26. Aristoph. Bon.) s. 38-46 ; and Diodor. 

* Isokratds, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. B9- xlv. 98. 
CI: compare Lysias, Or. xix (De 
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city;* while throughout the wide range of the Lacedsemo- 
nian empire, the numerous victims exiled by the Harmosts 
and Dekarchies had no other retreat on the whole so safe 
and tempting. The extensive plain of Salamis afforded 
lands for many colonists. On what conditions, indeed, 
they were admitted, we do not know; but the conduct of 
Evagoras as a ruler gave universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless 
Evagoras paid his tribute regular^, and took no steps 
the^PerT**^ Calculated to offend the Persian king. But as 
sians-he his power increased, his ambition increased also, 
"^th^from ^ We find him towards the year 390 b.c, engaged 
Athens and in a struggle not merely with the Persian king, 
from Egypt jj^t ^jth Amathus and Kitium in his own island, 
first very By what steps, or at what precise period, this 
successful, ^ar began, we cannot determine. At the time 
to capture of the battle of Knidus (394 b.c.) Evagoras not 
Tyre. only paid his tribute, but was mainly instru- 

mental in getting the Persian fleet placed under Konon 
to act against the Lacedaemonians, himself serving aboaru. - 
It was in fact (if we may believe Isokrates) to the extra- 
ordinary energy, ability, and power, displayed by him on 

* Isokratfis, I. c. «ai8oico«iff9oi 8i Tzetzes, Chiliad, vi. 867.) 

TOi)« icXtlffTOOc o6tu>v ifovaixa; Xojjl- How much there may he of truth 

PdvovTt? leap' f|(jtu)v, Ac. ^^ *i»l8 accusation, we have no 

For the extreme distress of Athe- means of determining. But itillus- 

nian women during these trying trates the way in which Athenian 

times, consult the statement in maidens, who had no dowry at 

Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 7, 2-4. home, were provided for by their 

The Athenian Andokidds is ac- relatives elsewhere. Probably An- 

cused of having carried out a dokidds took this young woman 

young woman of citizen family— out, under the engagement to find 

his own cousin, and daughter of a Grecian husband for her in Cyprus, 

an Athenian named AristeidSs— to Instead of doing this, he sold her 

Cyprus, and there to have sold her for his own profit to the harem of 

to the despot of Kitium for a cargo the prince; or at least is accused 

of wheat. But being threatened of having so sold her. 

with prosecution for this act be- * Thus much appears even from 

fore the Athenian Dikastery, he the meagre abstract of Ktesias, 

stole her away again and brought given by Photius (KtesiSB Persica, 

her back to Athens i in which act c 63. p. 80, ed. Bahr.) 

however he was detected by the Both Ktesias and Theopompui 

prince, and punished with imprison- (Ft. iii. ed. Wichers, and ed. Didot) 

ment from which he had the good recounted the causes which brought 

fortune to escape. (Plutarch, Vit. about the war between the Persian 

Xm Ont. p. 834 i Photius, Cod. 261 ; king and Evagoras. 
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that occasion in the service of Artaxerxes himself, that 
the jealousy and alarm of the latter against him are to be 
ascribed, without any provocation, and at the very mo- 
ment when he was profiting by the zealous services of 
Evagoras, the Great King treacherously began to 
manoeuvre against him and forced him into the war in 
self-defence. ^ Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite 
of the disparity of strength, with such courage and effi- 
ciency, that he at first gained marked successes. Seconded 
by his son Pnytagoras, he not only worsted and humbled 
Amathus, Bjtium, and Soli — which cities, under the prince 
Agyris, adhered to Artaxerxes — but also equipped a large 
fleet, attacked the Phoenicians on the mainland with so 
much vigour as even to take the great city of Tyre; pre- 
vailing moreover upon some of the Kilikian towns to 
declare against the Persians. ^ He received powerful aid 
from Akoris, the native and independent king in 'Egypt, 
S.S well as from Chabrias and the force sent out by the 
Athenians. 3 Beginning apparently about 390 b.c, the war 
against Evagoras lasted something more than ten years, 
costing the Persians great efforts and an immense expen- 
diture of money. Twice did Athens send a squadron to 
his assistance, from gratitude for his long protection to 
Konon and his energetic efforts before in the battle of 
Knidus — though she thereby ran every risk of making the 
Persians her enemies. 

The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on 
his hands a war in Greece, it was impossible struggle of 
for him to concentrate his force against the Evagoras 
prince of Salamis and the Egyptians. Hence, wITofe force 
in part, the extraordinary effort made by the of the Per- 
Persians to dictate, in conjunction with Sparta, anSr^Jhe"^ 
the peace of Antalkidas, and to get together peace of 
-such a fleet in Ionia as should overawe Athens -^"^^^i^*^*"- 
and Thebes into submission. It was one of the conditions 



* Isokratds, Or. iz. (Evag.) s. 71, Evagoras). 

73, 74. i:p6« 8i Toyxov (Evagoras) » Isokr. Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 75, 76; 

■ouTU); i% icoXXou nepi5su>c iox* Biodor. xiv. 98; Ephorus^ Frag. 134, 

(Artaxerxes), (uaxe fjLexa^'j itda- ed. Didot. 

XU)v e5, KoX«pL8iv Ttpo? o6t6v site- • Cornelius Nepos, Cliabrias, c. 2; 

ytipriaif 6txaia (xiv ou icoiu>v, Ac— Demosthends adv. Leptinem, p.479, 

£ic£t67j i^vaYx&oSY] TcoXe|ACiv(i.e. s. 84. 
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of that peace that Evafforas should be abandoned;! the 
whole island of Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging 
to the Persian king. Though thus cut off from Athens, 
and reduced to no other Grecian aid than such mercenaries 
as he could pay, Evagoras was still assisted by Akoris of 
Egypt, and even by Hekatomnus prince of Karia with a 
secret present of money. 2 But the peace of Antalkidas 
being now executed in Asia, the Persian satraps were com- 
pletely masters of the Grecian cities on the Asiatic sea- 
board, and were enabled to convey round to Kilikia and 
Cyprus not only their own fleet from Ionia, but also 
additional contingents from these very Grecian cities. A 
large portion of the Persian force acting against Cyprus 
was thus Greek, yet seemingly acting by constraint, 
neither well paid nor well used,' and therefore not very 
efficient. 

The satraps Tiribazus and OrontSs commanded the 
Bragoras ^*^^ force, a large portion of which was trans- 
after a ten ported across to Cyprus : the admiral Gaos was 

JsVeduZd^' *^ *^® ^^^^ ^^ *^® fi®®*> which held its station 
but obtains at Kitium in the south of the island. It was 
abie^peace ^®^® *^*^ Evagoras, having previously gained 
mainly ' a battle On land, attacked them. By extra- 
the "dispute ordinary efforts he had ffot together a fleet of 
between the 200 triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs ; 
jointly*'*^' but after a hard-fou^t contest, in which he 
command- at flrst Seemed likely to be victorious, he un- 
^'^fif. derwent a complete naval defeat, which disquali- 

fled him from keeping the sea, and enabled the Persians to 
block up Salamis as well by sea as by land.^ Though thus 
reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras defended 

* Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) §. 162. • Diodor. xv. 2. 

E&ayipav — &c ev xai^ ouvOi]xai( ix- It appears that Artaxerzfis had 

Sot6« <9Tiv, Ac. counted much upon the aid of 

We must observe, however, that Hekatomnus for conquering Eva* 

Oyprus had been secured to the goras (Diodor. xiv. 98). 

king of Persia, even under the About S80 b.o., Isokratds reckons 

former peace, so glorious to Athens, Hekatomnus as being merely de- 

ooncludedbyPerikld8about449B.c., pendent in name on Persia; and 

and called the peace of Kallias. ready to revolt openly on the first 

It was therefore neither a new opportunity (Isokratfis, Or. iv. 

demand on the part of Artaxerxds, (Paneg.) b. 189). 

nor a new concession on the part ' Isokratds. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) e. 

of the Greeks, at the peace of 163, 164, 179. 

Aatalkidai. * Diodor. xv. 4. 
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himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by aid 
from Akoris in Egypt ; while Tyre and several towns in 
Elilikia also continued in revolt against Artaxerxes; so 
that the efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the 
war was not concluded until ten years after its commence- 
ment. ^ It cost them on the whole (if we may believe 
Isokrates^) 15,000 talents in money, and such severe losses 
in men, that Tiribazus acceded to the propositions of Eva- 
goras for peace, consenting to leave him in fall possession 
of Salamis, under payment of a stipulated tribute, ^like a 
slave to his master." These last words were required by 
the satrap to be literally inserted in the convention ; but 
Evagoras peremptorily refused his consent, demanding 
that the tribute should be recognized as paid by ^one king 
to another." Bather than concede this point of honour, he 
even broke off the negotiation, and resolved again to defend 
himself to the uttermost. He was rescued, after the siege 
had been yet farther prolonged, bv a dispute which broke out 
between the two commanders of the Persian army. OrontSs, 
accusing Tiribazus of projected treason and rebellion 
against the King, in conjunction with Sparta, caused him 

' Compare Isokratfis , Or. iv. the date of the Panegyrical Oration 

(Panegyr.) b. 187, 188— with Iso- of Isokratds. I dissent on this 

kratds, Or. ix. (Eyag.) s. 77. point from Mr. Clinton (see Fasti 

The war was not concluded— and Hellenici, ad annos 887-876 B.C., 

Tyre as well as much of Eilikia and his Appendix, No. 19— where 

was still in revolt— when Isokratds the point is discussed). H« sup- 

puhlished the Panegyrical Oration, poses the war to have hegun after 

At that time, Evagoras had main- the peace of Antalkidas, and to 

tained the contest six years, count- have ended in 376 b.o. I agree with 

ing either from the peace of Antal- him in making light of Diodoms, 

kidas (387 b.o.) or from his naval hut he appears to me on this ooca- 

defeat about a year or two after- sion to contradict the authority 

wards; for Isokratgs does not make of Xenophon — or at least only to 

it quite clear from what point of evade the necessity of contradicting 

commencement he reckons the six him hy resorting to an inconvenient 

years. hypothesis, and by representing 

We know that the war between the two Athenian expeditions sent 

the king of Persia and Evagoras had to assist Evagoras in Cypruu, drst 

begun as early as 890 B.C., in which in 390 B.C., next in 888 b.o., as 

year an Athenian fleet was sent to relating to '^hostile measures before 

assist the latter (Xenoph. Hellen. the war began"^ (p. 280). To me it 

iv. 8, 24). Both Isokratgs andDio- appears more natural and reason- 

dorus state that it lasted ten years ; able to include these as a part of 

and I therefore place the conclusion the war. ^ 

of it in 380 or 879 b.o., soon after * Isokratds, Or. ix. 8. 73-76. 
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to be sent for as prisoner to Susa, and thus became sole 
commander. But as the besieging army was ah*eady 
wearied out by the obstinate resistance of Salamis, he con- 
sented to ffrant the capitulation, stipulating only for the 
tribute, ana exchanging the offensive phrase enforced by 
Tiribazus, for the amendment of the other side. ^ 

It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his 
besieging enemies, and continued for the remainder of his 
life as tributary prince of Salamis under the Persians. 
About B.C. He was no farther engaged in war, nor was his 
380—379. general popularity among the Salaminians dimi- 
Assassi^a- nished by the hardships which they had gone 
goras, as ' through aloug with him. 2 His prudence calmed 
well as of the ranklin&f antipathy of the Great Kincf, who 
1%T would gladfy have found a pretext for breaking 
gorasjbyan the treaty. His children were numerous, and 
liave of lived in harmony as well with him as with each 
Nikokreon. other. Isokrates specially notices this fact, 
standing as it did in marked contrast with the family-rela- 
tions pf most of the Grecian despots, usually stained with 
jealousies, antipathies, and conflict, often with actual blood- 
shed. 3 But he omits to notice the incident whereby Eva- 
goras perished; an incident not in keeping with that 
superhuman good fortune and favour from the Gods, of 
which the Panegyrical Oration boasts as having been 
vouchsafed to the hero throughout his life.* It was seem- 
ingly not very long after the peace, that a Salaminian 
named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his life and 
dominion, but was detected, by a singular accident, before 
the moment of execution, and forced to seek safety in flight. 
He left behind him a youthful daughter in his harem, 
under the' care of an eunuch (a Greek, born in Elis) named 

I Diodor. zv. 8, 9. great surprise— not without some 

This remarkable anecdote, of suspicion as to the truth of the 

susceptible Grecian honour on the story. 

part of Evagoras, is noway im- * Isokratds, Or. iii. (NikokUs) 

probable, and seems safe to admit s. 40 — a passage which must be 

on the authority of Diodorus. more true of Evagoras than of 

Nevertheless, it forms so choice a Nikoklds. 

morsel for a panegyrical discourse * Isokrat. Or. iz. s. 88. Compare 

■uoh as that of Isokratds, that one his Orat. viii. (De Face) s. 138. 

wumot but think he would have * Isokratds, ib. s. 85. tiittiyiia':ipo'f 

iBMrtad it had it come to his xal QtotpiXioTtpov, Ac. 
Hii silence causet 
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Thrasydaeus ; who, fall of vindictive sympathy in his 
master's cause, made known the beauty of the young lady 
both to Evagoras himself and to Fnytagoras, the most 
distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant defence of 
Salamis against the Persians. Both of them were tempted, 
each unknown to the other, to make a secret assignation 
for being conducted to her chamber by the eunuch : both 
of them were there assassinated by his hand. ^ 

Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and 
intelligence, remarkably free from the vices xikokiSi 
usual m Grecian despots, and forming a strong son of Era- 
contrast in this respect with his contemporary ?^If"i 5f: 

TV. • 1 -^'Ti • T 1 comes des- 

Dionysius, whose military energy is so deeply pot of 
stained by crime and violence. Nikokles, the Salamis, 
sop of Evagoras, reigned at Salamis after him, and showed 
much regard, accompanied by munificent presents, to the 

> I give this incident, in the or sobriquet given to the conspira- 
main, as it is recounted in the tor, whose real name was Nikoklds. 
fragment of Theopompus, pre- Butthis supposition is, in my judge- 
served as a portion of the abstract ment, contradicted by the fact, that 
of that author by Photius (Theo- Theopompus marks the same fact, 
pom. "Ft. Ill, ed. Wichers and ed. of the assassin being an eunuch, 
Didot). by another word— BpaauSalou xou 

Both Aristotle (Polit. v. 8, 10) fj(iidp^tvo«, 8« ^v 'HXeioc t6 

and Diodorus (xv. 47) allude to yivo^, &o. 

the assassination of Evagoras by It is evident that Aristotle had 

the eunuch; but both these authors heard the story differently from 

conceive the story differently from Theopompus, and we have to choose 

Theopompus. Thus Diodorus says between the two. I prefer the 

—Nikoklds the eunuch assassinated version of the latter; which is 

Evagoras and became "despot of more marked as well as more in- 

Salamis." This appears to be a telligible, and which furnishes the 

confusion of Nikokl6s with Niko- explanation why Fnytagoras — who 

kreon. Nikoklfis was the son of seems to have been the most ad- 

Evagoras, and the manner in which vanced of the sons, being left in 

Isokratds addresses him affords the command of the besieged Salamis 

surest proof that he had no hand when Evagoras quitted it to solicit 

in the death of his father. aid in Egypt — did not succeed his 

The words of Aristotle are— '^ father, but left the succession t<v 

(sitlQeai?) TOO eovoOxoo Eiayopa t<J) Nikoklds, who was evidently (from 

Kuirpltp' 6ia yap to ttjv y^''^'^^^ the representation even of an eulo- 

icapeXioOai tov ui6v aOTOu dicdxTCivsv gist like Isokratfts) not a man of 

(be Of)picT|iivO(. So perplexing is much energy. The position of this 

the passage in its literal sense, eunuch in the family of Nikokreon 

that M. Barth61emy St. Hilaire, in seems to mark the partial preva- 

the note to his translation, con- lence of Oriental habits, 
ceives 6 e6voOxo< to be a surname 
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Athenian Isokrat^s ; who compliments him as a pacific and 
well-disposed prince, attached to Greek pursuits and arts, 
conversant by personal studjr with Greek philosophy, and 
above all, copying his father in that just dealing and absence 
of wrong towards person or property, which had so much 
promoted the comfort as well as the prosperity of the city.* 
We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras 
B 0. 887-886. — interesting not less from the eminent qualities 
Oondition of that prince than from the glimpse of Hel- 
Asiatlc lenism struggling with the Phoenician element 
Greeks in Cyprus — to the general consequences of the 
t/ansfewed^ peace of Antalkidas in Central Greece. For 
to Persia— the first time since the battle of My kale in 479 
much B^(3^^ the Persians were now really masters of all 

the^worse?' the Greeks on the Asiatic coast. The satraps 
Exposure of Jost no time in confirming their dominion, in 
islands all the citics which they suspected, they built 
also. citadels and planted permanent garrisons. In 

some cases, their mistrust or displeasure was carried so 
far as to raze the town altogether. 2 And thus these cities, 
baying already once changed their position greatly for the 
worse, by passing from easy subjection under Athens to 
the harsh rule of Lacedaemonian harmosts and native de- 
cemvirs — were now transferred to masters yet more op- 
pressive and more completely without the pale of Hellenic 
sympathy. Both in public extortion, and in wrong-doing 
towards individuals, the commandant and his mercenaries 
whom the satrap maintained, were probably more rapa- 
cious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even the 
harmosts of Sparta. Moreover the Persian grandees 
required beautiful boys as eunuchs for their service, and 
beautiful women as inmates of their harems. 3 What was 
taken for their convenience admitted neither of recovery 
nor redress ; and Grecian women, if not more beautiful 
than many of the native Asiatics, were at least more intel- 
ligent, lively, and seductive — as we may read in the history 
of that Phokaean lady, the companion of Cyrus, who wa^ 

> Isokratfis, Or. iii. (NikokUs) 1B6, 190. Td? xt ic6Xei< to? 'EWr,- 

8. 88-48: Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 100; vifiot^ ouxu) xupluic icapeiXTj^sv, (Laxt 

Or. XT. (Permut.) s. 43. Diodorus xac fxiv xaTaoxdicTCiv, iv Se xaic 

<XT. 47) places the assassination dxpoiciXeic ivxeixlCctv. 

of Eragoras in 374 B.C. * See Herodot. yi. 9 ; ix. 76. 

* IiokratAi, Or.iT. (Paneg.) s.l42, 
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taken captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, these Asiatic Greeks, 
when passing iAto the hands of Oriental masters, came 
under the maxims and sentiment of Orientals, respecting 
the infliction of pain or torture — maxims not only more 
cruel than those of the Greeks, but also making little dis- 
tinction between freemen and slaves, i The difference 
between the Greeks and Phoenicians in Cyprus, on this 
point, has been just noticed ; and doubtless the difference 
between Greeks and Persians was still more marked. 
While the Asiatic Greeks were thus made over by Sparta 
and the Perso-Spartan convention of Antalkidas, to a con- 
dition in every respect worse, they were at the same time 
transferred, as reluctant auxiliaries, to strengthen the 
hands of the Great King against other Greeks — against 
Evagoras in Cyprus — and above all, against the islands 
adjoining the coast of Asia — Chios, Samos, Rhodes, &c.2 
These islands were now exposed to the same hazard, from 
their overwhelming Persian neighbours, as that from 
which they had been rescued nearly a century before by 
the Confederacy of Delos, and by the Athenian empire into 
which that Confederacy was transformed. All the tutelary 
combination that the genius, the energy, and the Pan- 
hellenic ardour, of Athens, had first organized, and so long 
kept up — was now broken up ; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, 
had destroyed the security even of the islanders. 

It soon appeared, however, how much Sparta herself 
had gained by this surrender in respect to dominion nearer 
home. The government of Corinth — wrested from the 
party friendly to Argos, deprived of Argeian auxiliaries, 

> Isokrat. Or. iy. (Paneg.) a. 142. aimed at acquiring the islands also 
Or« (to the Asiatio Greeks after — is seen in Herodot. i. 27. Chios 

the peace of Antalkidas) odx s^ap- and Samos, indeed, surrendered 

■xai daaixoXoYeloGai xai tac dxpoici- without resisting, to the first 

Xei< 6pav 0ic6 tibv ex8pu>v xaxeyo- Cyrus, when he was master of the 

fjiivac;, dXXa icpbc xat^ xoivaU ou^' continental towns, though he had 

(popaic Ssivitepa niayooai tu>v icap' no nayal force (Herod, i. 143-169). 

•yjixiv dpYoptovT^TCDV ouSel? ydp -^ficbv Even after the victory of Mykald, 

C'jTu>c alxtCexat xooc olxita;, u>; the Spartans deemed it impossible 

exeivoi -eobi eXsuGipouc xoXdCouaiv. to protect these islanders against 

> Isokrat. Or. iy. (Paneg.) s. 143, the Persian masters of the oonti- 
154, 189, 190. nent (Herod, ix. 106). Nothing 

How immediately the inland except the energy and organisation 
kings, who had acquired possession of the Athenians proved that it 
of the continental Ghrecian cities, was possible to do so. 
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and now in the hands of the restored Corinthian exiles 
q^^^ who were the most devoted partisans of Sparta — 

power looked to her for support, and made her mistress 

UJ^ ^y of the Isthmus, either for offence or for defence. 
thfOBgh the She thus gained the means of free action against 
j^taSidd Thebes, the enemy upon whom her attent ion was 
first directed. Thebes was now the object of Spar- 
tan antipathy, not less than Athens had formerly 
been; especially on the part of King Agesilaus, 
who had to avenge the insult offered to himself 
at the sacrifice near Aulis, as well as the 
strenuous resistance on the field of Koroneia. 
He was at the zenith of his political influence; 
so that his intense miso-Theban sentiment made 
Sparta, now becoming aggressive on all sides, 
doubly aggressive against Thebes. More pru- 
dent Spartans, like Antalkidas, warned him ^ that 
his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle in the 
Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organi- 
zation. But the warning was despised until it was too 
fully realised in the development of the great military 
genius of Epaminondas, and in the defeat of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that in the solemnity of 
exchanging oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, 
^^nSed^' the Thebans had hesitated at first to recognise 
anti.The- the autonomy of the other Boeotian cities; upon 
**? ^n^V ^^c^ Agesilaus had manifested a fierce im- 
B<Boti*n patience to exclude them from the treaty, and 
» 8**a^to* ^ attack them single-handed. > Their timely 
harmost in Submission balked him in his impulse; but it 
several. enabled him to enter upon a series of measures 
these cities highly humiliating to the dignity as well as to 
seem to ^g power of Thebes. 

All the Boeotian cities were now proclaimed 
autonomous under the convention. As solicitor, 
guarantee, and interpreter, of that convention, 
Sparta either had, or professed to have, the 
right of guarding their autonomy against dan- 
gers, actual or contingent, from their previous 
Vorort or presiding city. For this purpose she availed 
herself of this moment of change to organize in each of 

> Platarch, Agesil. c. 26; Plntarch, Lyknrg. o. IS. 
* Xen. Hellen. t. 1, S3. 
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them a local oligarchy, composed of partisans adverse to 
Thebes as well as devoted to herself, and upheld in case 
of need by a Spartan harmost and garrison. ^ ouch an inter- 
nal revolution grew almost naturally out of the situation; 
since the previous leaders, and the predominant sentiment 
in most of the towns, seem to have been favourable to 
BcBotian unity, and to the continued presidency of Thebes. 
These leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, 
intimidated, and disqualified, under the new system, while 
those who had before been an opposition minority would 
come forward with a bold and decided policy, like Kritias 
and Theramenes at Athens after the surrender of the city 
to Lysander. The new leaders doubtless would rather 
invite than repel the establishment of a Spartan harmost 
in their town, as a security to themselves against resistance 
from their own citizens as well as against attacks from 
Thebes, and as a means of placing them under the assured 
conditions of a Lysandrian Dekarchy. Though most of 

^ Xen. Hellen. y. 4, 46. '£v icd- lopidas and Mellon in 379 B.C. It 

oat; yap TaT^ icoXsai Suvaaxeiai xa- is to this oligarchy under Leon- 

OsivTi^xsorav, (uoricep iv 6igf)atc. Be- tiadfis at Thebes, devoted to Spar- 

specting the Boeotian city of Ta- tan interests and resting on Spartan 

nagra, he says— Srt yap t6ts xal support— that Xenophon compares 

TV]v TavdYpav ol icspl Ticax6Stt>pov, the goyemments planted by Sparta, 

91X01 5vTec Tu>v AaxeSai(«.oviu>v, el- after the peace of Antalkidas, in 

Xov (v. 4; 49). each of the Boeotian cities. What 

Schneider in his note on the he says, of the goyemment of 

former of these two passages, Leontiadds and his colleagues at 

explain! the word fiovaoreiai as Thebes, Is— "that they deliberately 

follows— "Sunt factiones optima- introduced the Laoedsemonians 

tium qui Lacedeemoniis fayebant, into the acropolis, and enslayed 

cum prassidio et harmost^ Laco- Thebes to them, in order that they 

nioo." This is perfectly just ; but might themselves exercise a des- 

the words ujcricep ev OiQ^ai? seem potism"— too? xe tu)v iioXitu)v eloa- 

also to require an explanation, f a^ovxac etc TJjv dxp6icoXiv aOxoi)?, 

These words allude to the "factio xat f)ouXT)8ivxac Aaxefiaifiovlotc x^v 

optimatium" at Thebes, of whom icoXiv 6ouXcueiv, (oorxs auxol xupav- 

Leontiadfis was the chief; who vstv (y. 4, 1: compare y. 2, 36). 

betrayed the Eadmeia (the citadel This character — conveying a strong 

of Thebes) to the I/acedsemonian censure in the mouth of the philo- 

troops under Fhoebidas in 382 B.o. ; Laoonian Xenoph on— belongs to 

and who remained masters of all the governments planted by 

Thebes, subservient to Sparta and Sparta in the Boeotian cities after 

upheld by a standing Lacedsmo- the peace of Antalkidas, and 

nian garrison in the Kadmeia, indeed to the Dekarchies generally 

until they were overthrown by which she established throughout 

the memorable conspiracy of Pe- her empire. 

b2 
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the Bceotian cities were thus, on the whole, favourable to 
Thebes — and though Sparta thrust upon them the boon, 
which she called autonomy, from motives of her own, and 
not from their solicitation — yet Orchomenus and Thespise, 
over whom the presidency of Thebes appears to have been 
harshly exercised, were adverse to her, and favourable to 
the Spartan alliance. * These two cities were strongly 
garrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main stations in 
B(Botia.2 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of 
Thebes — the discontinuance of the Boeotarchs, with the 
breaking up of all symbols and proceedings of the BcBotian 
federation — and the establishment of oligarchies devoted 
to Sparta in the other cities — was doubtless a deep wound 
to the pride of the Thebans. But there was another wound 
still deeper, and this the Lacedaemonians forthwith pro- 
ceeded to inflict — the restoration of Platsea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of 
this town, as one of the brightest scenes of 
tan* restore Grecian glory, — and to its brave and faithful 
Piat»a. population, victims of an exposed position 
condtuft of combined with numerical feebleness. Especially, 
Sparta we follow with a sort of repugnance the 

piat"a.* capricious turns of policy which dictated the 
Spartan behaviour towards them. One hundred 
and twenty years before, the Platseans had thrown them- 
selves upon Sparta to entreat her protection against 
Thebes. The Spartan king Kleomenes had then declined 
the obligation as too distant, and had recommended them 
to ally themselves with Athens. 3 This recommendation, 
though dictated chiefly by a wish to raise contention 
between Athens and Thebes, was complied with; and the 
alliance, severing Platsea altogether from the Boeotian 
confederacy, turned out both advantageous and honourable 
to her until the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. At 
that time, it suited the policy of the Spartans to uphold 
and strengthen in every way the supremacy of Thebes 
over the Boeotian cities. It was altogether by Spartan 
intervention, indeed, that the power of Thebes was re- 
established, after the great prostration as well as disgrace 

*■ Xenoph. Memorab. iii. 6, 2; dor. xr. 32— 37 ; Isokratds, Or. xiv. 
Thnoyd. ir. 133; Diodor. xt. 79. (Plataic.) s. 14, 16. 

* XaA.Hellen. t. 4, 16—20; Dio- * Herodot. vi. 108. 
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which she had undergone, as traitor to Hellas and zealous 
in the serrice of Mardonias. ^ Athens, on the other hand, 
was at that time doing her hest to hreak up the Boeotian 
federation, and to enrol its various cities as her allies: in 
which project, though doubtless suggested by and conducive 
to her own ambition, she was at that time (460-445 b.c.) per- 
fectly justifiable on Pan-hellenic grounds; seeing that 
Thebes as their former chief had so recently enlisted them 
all in the service of Xerxes, and might be expected to do 
the same again if a second Persian invasion should be 
attempted. Though for a time successful, Athens was 
expelled from Boeotia by the defeat of Koroneia; and at 
the beginning of thePeloponnesian war, the whole Boeotian 
federation (except Platsea) was united under Thebes, in 
bitter hostility against her. The first blow of the war, 
even prior to any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her 
abortive nocturnal attempt to surprise Platsea. In the 
third year of the war. King Archidamus, at the head of 
the full Lacedaemonian force, laid siege to the latter town ; 
which, after an heroic defence and a long blockade, at 
length surrendered under the extreme pressure of famine; 
yet not before one half of its brave defenders had forced 
their way out over the blockading wall, and escaped to 
Athens, where all the Platsean old men, women, and 
children, had been safely lodged before the siege. By a 
cruel act which stands among the capital iniquities of 
Grecian warfare, the Lacedaemonians had put to death all 
the Plataean captives, two hundred in number, who fell 
into their hands; the town of Platsea had been razed, and 
its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had remained ever 
since cultivated on Theban account. 2 The surviving 
Platseans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably by 
the Athenians. A qualified right of citizenship was con- 
ceded to them at Athens, and when Skione was recaptured 
in 420 B.C., that town (vacant by the slaughter of its 
captive citizens) was handed over to the Platseans as a 
residence. 3 Compelled to evacuate Skione, they were 
obliged, at the close of the Peloponnesian war,* to return 
to Athens, where the remainder of them were residing at 
the time of the peace of Antalkidas; little dreaming that 

1 See Gh. zly. of this History. (Faneg7T.)s.l26;Or.xii.(Fanathen.> 

2 Thucyd. iii. 68. 8. 101. 

* Thucyd. V. 32; Isokratfis, Or. iy. * Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14. 
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those who had destroyed their town and their fathers forty 
years before, would now turn round and restore it. i 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible 
Motires of g^ounds on which the Spartans pretended to 
Sparta in rest it, was not really undertaken either to 
piauJa?^A carry out the convention of Antalkidas, which 
politic step, guaranteed only the autonomy of existing 
sercr The*^ towns — or to repair previous injustice, since 
hes from prior destruction had been the deliberate act 
Athens. Qf themselves, and of King Archidamus the 
father of Agesilaus — but simply as a step conducive to the 
present political views of Sparta. And towards this object 
it was skilfully devised. It weakened the Thebans, not 
only by wresting from them what had been, for about forty 
years, a part of their territory and property; but also by 
establishing upon it a permanent stronghold in the occu- 
pation of their bitter enemies, assisted by a Spartan 
garrison. It furnished an additional station for such a 
garrison in BoBotia, with the full consent of the newly- 
established inhabitants. And more than all, it introduced 
a subject of contention between Athens and Thebes, cal- 
culated to prevent the two from hearty cooperation after- 
wards against Sparta. As the sympathy of the Platseans 
with AiSiens was no less ancient and cordial than their 
antipathy against Thebes, we may probably conclude that 
the restoration of the town was an act acceptable to the 
Athenians; at least at first, until they saw the use made 
of it, and the position which Sparta came to occupy in 
reference to Greece generally. Many of the PlatsBans, 
during their residence at Athens, had inteimarried with 
Athenian women, 2 who now probably accompanied their 
husbands to the restored little town on the north of 
Kithseron, near the southern bank of the river Asopus. 

Had the Platseans been restored to a real and 
Piataea be- honourable autonomy, such as they enjoyed in 
pendency " alliance with Athens before the Peloponnesian 
and outpost Yf&Tf WO should havo Cordially sympathised with 
Main object the event. But the sequel will prove — and 
of Sparta to their own subsequent statement emphatically 
reconstitu-^ sets forth — that they were a mere dependency of 
tion of the Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan operations 
^deration, against Thebes.3 They were a part of the great 

> Pausanias, ix. 1, 3. s. 64. 

a Isokratds, Or. xir. (Flataic.) * See the Drat. xiy. (called Pla- 
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revolution wliich the Spartans now brought about in 
Boeotia; whereby Thebes was degraded from the 
president of a federation into an isolated autonomous city, 
while the other Boeotian cities, who had been before, 
members of the federation, were elevated each for itself 
into the like autonomy ; or rather (to substitute the real 
truth 1 in place of Spartan professions) they became enrolled 
and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, under oligar- 
chical factions devoted to her purposes and resting upon 
her for support. That the Thebans should submit to such 
a revolution, and above all, to the sight of Plataea as an 
independent neighbour with a territory abstracted from 
themselves — proves how much they felt their own weakness, 
and how irresistible at this moment was the ascendency of 
their great enemy, in perverting to her own ambition the 
popular lure of universal autonomy held out by the peace 
of Antalkidas. Though compelled to acquiesce, the Thebans 
waited in hopes of some turn of fortune which would 
enable them to reorganize the Boeotian federation; while 
their hostile sentiment towards Sparta was not the less 
bitter for being suppressed. Sparta on her part kept 
constant watch to prevent the reunion of BoBotia;^ an ob- 
ject in which she was for a time completely successful, and 
was even enabled, beyond her hopes, to become possessed 
of Thebes its elf, 3 through a party of traitors within — as 
will presently appear. 

taleuB) of Isokratds ; -which is a other sense. 

pleading probably delivered in the ' To illnstrate the relations of 

Athenian assembly by the Flateeans Thebes, the other Boeotian cities, 

(after the second destmction of and Sparta, between the peace of 

their city) and doubtless founded Antalkidas and the seizure of the 

upon their own statements. The Kadmeia by Sparta (387-382 b.o.) 

painful dependence and compulsion — compare the speech of the 

under which they were held by Akanthian envoys, and that of 

Sparta, is proclaimed in the most the Theban Leontiadds, at Sparta 

unequivocal terms (s. 13, 33, 48) ; (Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 16-84). T(io« 

together with the presence of a (the Spartans) ttjc (asv JBokotIsc 

Spartan harmost and garrison in enifisXTjGTJvai, oic(o< fXT) xaQ' Iv eiT), Ac. 

their town (s. 14). Kal &p.ei< y* "^^"^^ H-^^ **^ wpooreljjSTe 

' Xenophon says, truly enough, tov voov, wdte dxouaeaSe f)i.aCo|jLsvouc 

that Sparta made the Bosotian a^xouc (the Thebans) ty)v BoKOxlav 

cities auT0v6(X0U4 inb tu>v 67]f)alu>v 67' auToT; elvai* vuv ^^, inti xdSc 

(v. 1. 36), whieh she had long de- iciTcpaxxai, oOSiv 6[jLac Set 67]f)alou4 

sired to do. Autonomy, in the (po^eiaOat, Ac. Compare Diodor. 

sense ofdisconnection from Thebes, xv. 20. 

was ensured to them— but in no ' In the Orat. (14) Plataic. of 
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In these measures regarding Bceotia, we recognise the 
Spartan vigorous hand, and the miso-Thehan spirit, of 
policy ** Agesilaus. He was at this time the great di- 
direoted^by rector of Spartan foreign policy, though opposed 
the partisan \yj his more just and moderate colleague King 
Sgeliians, Agesipolis, * as well as by a section of the lead- 
opposed by ing Spartans ; who reproached Agesilaus with 
leagxieAge- his project of ruling Greece by means of sub- 
■ipoiifl. servient local despots or oligarchies in the va- 
rious cities, 2 and who contended that the autonomy promi- 
sed by the peace of Antalkidas ought to be left to develope 
itself freely, without any coercive intervention on the part 
of Sparta. 3 

Ifokratds, s. SO— we find it stated ('AYTjatXaoc) eu elSu)C} ort, el oxpa- 

»mong the accusations against the ttj^oIt], Xe^eiav oi icoXixai, (b; 'Ayr]- 

Thebans, that during this period oiXaoc, oicu>< PoTjGi^aeie toic Tupdv- 

(i. e. between the peace of Antal- voi<, icpdYixaTa t'q 7c6Xei napiyoi, Ac. 

kidas and the seizure of the Kad- Compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 94-26. 

meia) they became sworn in as ' Diodorus indeed affirms, that 

members of the Spartan alliance this was really done, for a short 

and as ready to act with Sparta time; that the cities which had 

oonjointly against Athens. If we before been dependent allies of 

could admit this as true, we might Sparta were now emancipated and 

also admit the story of Epami- left to themselves ; that a reaction 

nondaa and Pelopidas serving in immediately ensued against those 

the Spartan army at Mantineia Dekarchies or oligarchies which 

(Plutarch, Pelop. c. 3). But I do had hitherto managed the cities in 

not see how it can be even partially the interests of Sparta; that this 

true. If it had been true, I think reaction was so furious, as every- 

Xenophon could not have failed where to kill, banish, or impoverish , 

to mention it: all that he does the principal partisans of Spartan 

say, tends to contradict it. supremacy; and that the accumu- 

■ Diodor. xv. 29. lated complaints and sufferings of 

* How currently this reproach these exiles drove the Spartans, 

was advanced against Agesilaus, after having ''endured the peace 

may be seen in more than one like a heavy burthen" (woicep ^apu 

passage of the Hellenica ofXeno- ^opTiov — xv. 5) for a few months, 

phon; whose narrative is both so to shake it ofT, and to re-establish 

partial, and so ill-constructed, that by force their own supremacy as 

the most instructive information well as the government of their 

is dropped only in the way of friends in all the various cities, 

unintentional side wind, where we In this statement there is nothing 

should not naturally look for it. intrinsically improbable. After 

Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 16. icoXXu>v Se what we have heard of the Dekar- 

Xe76vTu>v Aaxe5ai(iovlu>v u)« oXlytov chies under Sparta, no extent of 

evextv dvOpu)icu>v icoXsi (Phlius) dit- violence in the reaction against 

s^OdvoiTo (Agesilaus) icX^ovicevtaxia- them is incredible, nor can we 

XtXUov dv8pu>v. Again, y. 4, 13. doubt that such reaction wonld 
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Par from any wish thus to realise the terms of peace 
which they had themselves imposed, the Lace- ^ ^ sse-sss 
dsemonians took advantage of an early moment ^ ' ^^^ J. 
after becoming free from their enemies in behaviour 
BoBotia and Corinth, to strain their authority J^ *^® ^p*'- 
over their allies beyond its previous limits, wards Man- 
Passing in review i the conduct of each during tineia.They 
the late war, they resolved to make an example wani'of the 
of the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of po- ^**y *® J« 

• ■• 1 I'Ti -III* • li^jTi. demolished. 

sitive hostility, but of equivocal fidelity, were 
imputed to the Mantineians. They were accused of having 
been slack in performance of their military obligations, 
sometimes even to the length of withholding their contin- 
gent altogether, under pretence of a season of religious 
truce; of furnishing corn in time of war to the hostile Ar- 
geians; and of plainly manifesting their disafiPected feeling 
towards Sparta — chagrin at every success which she obtain- 
ed — satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse. ^ 
The Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, de- 
nouncing all such past behaviour, and peremptorily requi- 
ring that the walls of the city should be demolished, as the 
only security for future penitence and amendment. As 
compliance was refused, they despatched an army, summon- 
ing the allied contingents generally for the purpose of en- 
forcing the sentence. They entrusted the command to 

carry with it some new injustice, sequently revoked; which he would 

along with much well-merited never have omitted to tell us, had 

retribution. Hardly any butAthe- the fact been so, because it would 

nian citizens were capable of the have supplied a plausible apology 

forbearance displayed by Athens for the high-handed injustice of 

both after the Four Hundred and the Spartans, and would have thus 

after the Thirty. Nevertheless lent aid to the current of parti- 

I believe that Diodorus is here ality which manifests itself in his 

mistaken, and that he has assigned history. 

to the period immediately sue- * Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 1-8. A1996- 

ceeding the peace of Antalkidas, [xsvoi touc AaxESat|xovtouc iictorxo- 

those reactionary violences which itoovTa? too? Su(A.|xd}(nu<, otcoioI xivec 

took place in many cities about Ixaatot dv xtp noKsfAcp auTOi< e^e- 

sixteen years subsequently, after fevrjvTO, Ac. 

the lattle of Leuktra. For Xeno- * Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 2. He had 

phon, in recounting what happened before stated, that the Mantineians 

after the peace of Antalkidas, men- had really shown themselves plea- 

tions nothing about any real auto- sed, when the Lacedaemonian Mora 

nomy granted by Sparta to her was destroyed near Corinth by 

various subject allies, and sub- Iphikratfis (iv. 6, 18). 
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King Agesipolis, since Agesilaus excused himself from the 
duty, on the ground that the Mantineians had rendered 
material service to his father Archidamus in the dangerous 
Messenian war which had beset Sparta during the early 
part of his reign. ^ 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineians 
by ravaging their lands, Agesipolis commenced 
the work of blockade by digging a ditch round 
the town; half of his soldiers being kept on 
guard, while the rest worked with the spade. 
The ditch being completed, he prepared to erect 
a wall of circumvallation. But being apprised 
Ophis. The that the preceding harvest had been so good, 
neian* are as to leave a large stock of provision in the 
town, and to render the process of starving it 
out tedious both for Sparta and for her allies, 
^he tried a more rapid method of accompUsh- 
ing his object. As the river Ophis, of consider- 
able breadth for a Grecian stream, passed through the 
middle of the town, he danmied up its efflux on the lower 
side; 2 thus causing it to inundate the interior of the city 



Agesipolis 
blockades 
the city, 
and forces 
it to sur- 
render, by 
damming 
uy the river 



forced to 
break up 
their city 
into 
Tillages. 



\ 



*• Zen. Hellen. ▼. 2, 8. 

* In 1627, during the Thirty 
Tears* War, the German town of 
Wolfenbtittel was constrained to 
surrender in the same manner, by 
damming up the river Ocker which 
flowed through it: a contrirance 
of General Count Pappenheim, the 
Austrian besieging commander. 
See Colonel Mitchell^s Life of 
Wallenstein, p. 107. 

The description given by Xeno- 
phon of Mantineia as it stood in 
886 B.C., with the river Ophis, a 
considerable stream , passing 
through the middle of it, is per- 
fectly clear. When the city, after 
having been now broken up, was 
rebuilt in 370 b.o., the site was so 
far changed that the river no 
longer ran through it. But the 
present course of the river Ophis, 
as given by excellent modem to- 
pographical examiners, Colonel 
Leake and Kiepert, is at a very 



considerable distance from the 
Mantineia rebuilt in 870 B.C.; the 
situation of which is accurately 
known, since the circuit of its 
walls still remains distinctly 
marked. The Mantineia of 870 
B.O., therefore, as compared with 
the Mantineia in 886 b.o., must 
have been removed to a consi- 
derable distance— -or else the river 
Ophis must have altered its course. 
Colonel Leake supposes that the 
Ophis had been artificially diverted 
from its course, in order that it 
might be brought through the 
town of Mantineia ; a supposition, 
which he founds on the words of 
Xenophon— 90(pu>T{pu}v Ysvofxivtov 
TauT^ ye TU)v dv8pu>icu>v, to fxT) 8io 
Tsi)^u>v icotafAOv icoteiaSai (Hellen. 
T. 2, 7). But it is very difficult to 
agree with him on this point, when 
we look at his own map (annexed 
to the Feloponnesiaca) of the 
Mantinice and Tegeatis, and ob- 
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and threaten the stability of the walls ; which seem to have 
been of no great height^ and built of sun-burnt bricks. 
Disappointed in their application to Athens for aid, ^ and 
unable to provide extraneous support for their tottering 
towers, the Mantineians were compelled to solicit a capi- 
tulation. But Agesipolis now refused to grant the request, 
except on condition that not only the fortifications of their 
city, out the city itself, should be in great part demolish- 
ed; and that the inhabitants should be re-distributed into 
those £ve villages, which had been brought together, many 
years before, to form the aggregate city of Mantineia. To 
this also the Mantineians were obliged to submit, and the 
capitulation was ratified. 

Thouch nothing was said in the terms of it about the 
chiefs of me Mantineian democratical govern- Democra- 
ment, yet these latter, conscious that they were J^®*^ 
detested both by their own oligarchical opposi- Manti- 
tion and by the Lacedaemonians, accounted them- neia— owed 
selves certain of being put to death. And such to the me^ 
would assuredly have been their fate, had not xl***®*^,®! 
Pausanias (the late king of Sparta, now in exile King^au- 
at Tegea), whose good opinion they had always »ania8. 
enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from his son Agesi- 
polis the lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on 
condition that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis 
had much difficulty in accomplishing the wishes of his 
father. His Lacedsemonian soldiers were ranged in arms 
on both sides of the cate by which the obnoxious men 
went out; and Xenopnon notices it as a signal mark of 
Lacedaemonian discipline, that they could keep their spears 
unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus within their 
reach; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians manifest- 
ed the most murderous propensities, and were exceedingly 
difficult to controL^ As at Peiraeus before, so here at 

serve the great distance between Peloponnesos, p. 239— who still 
the river Ophis and Mantineia; however leaves the point obscure, 
nor do the words of Xenophon ' Diodor. xv. 6. 
seem necessarily to imply any arti- * Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 6. OlofA.ivu>v 
fioial diversion of the river. It Se dico9av3to8ai tu>v dpYoXtC^vtcov, 
appears easier to believe that the xai ttuv xou 6':^(iou izpoaxarih^, die- 
river has changed its coarse. See npd^axo 6 nax-jjp (see before, t. 2, 
Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii. 3) icapd tou 'AY7]atic6XiSo<, do^dXetav 
ch. xxiv. p. 71; and Peloponne- aOxoi; iaeorGai, dnaXXa-TopisvoiC ix 
siaca, p. 380; and Ernst Curtius, t^<; ic6Xcu>«, i^i^xovra oQaru Kal 
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Mantineia again — the liberal, but anfortanatey ^Bling Pau- 
sanias is found interfering in the character of mediator to 
soften the ferocity of political antipathies. 

The city of Mantineia was now broken up, and the in- 
lUiitineia habitants were distributed again into the five 
d wn^^*nd constituent villages. Out of four-fifths of the 
distributed population, oach man pulled down his house in 
into flre \]^q city, andrebuilt it in the village near to which 
*^*"' his property lay. The remaining fifth continu* 
ed to occupy Mantineia as a village. Each village was 
placed under oligarchical government and left unfortified* 
Though at first (saysXenophon) the change proved trouble- 
some and odious, yet presently, when men found themselves 
resident upon their landed properties — and still more^ 
when they felt themselves delivered from the vexatious 
demagogues — the new situation became more popular than 
the old. The Lacedaemonians were still better satisfied* 
Instead of one city of Mantineia, five distinct Arcadian 
villages now stood enrolled in their catalogue of allies* 
They assigned to each a separate xenagus (Spartan officer 
destined to the command of each allied contingent), and 
the military service of all was henceforward performed 
with the utmost regularity, i 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the 
g. j^_ ancient city Mantineia; one of the most odious 

banded Acts of high-handed Spartan despotism. Its true 
*f*|°**ta* character is veiled by the partiality of the 
towM-d's historian, who recounts it with a confident assu- 
Mantineia rance, that after the trouble of moving was over, 
partiality the population felt themselves decidedly bet- 
of Xeno- terea by the change. Such an assurance is only 
' ^^' to be credited, on the ground that, being cap- 

^fif ot<P(d9sv fiiv TYJc 68ou, ap^difievoi to tbe wealtby or aristocratical 
iic6 Tu>v icuXu>v, ixovTsc T& Sopaxa party in politics, as its equivalent 
ol AaxiSatfiiviot i9T7]9av, Gitbfievoi is in other languages, by writers 
ToO« i^i6vTar xal fxiaouvxecotO- who sympathise with them — is 
Touc S(X(o< dicilxovTo a>JTU>v divested of all genuine ethical 
p.aov, 9i ol ()iXTi9T0i Tu>v Mav- import as to character. 
Ttv<tt>v' xal TouTo fjitv slpi^adu) (Aiya ^ Xen. Hellen. y. 2, 7. 
Tcxfii^piov icii8apxla<. He says of this breaking np of 
I have remarked more than once, the city of Mantineia, 6t(px(ar99] t) 
and the reader will here observe a Mavrlvsta TSTpa^^, xaOdRsp rb dp- 
new example, how completely the x^Tov (pxouv. Ephorus (Fr. 138, ed. 
word piXTioToi— which is applied Didot) states that it was distributed 
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tives under the Grecian laws of war, they may have been 
thankful to escape the more terrible liabilities of death 
or personal slavery, at the price of forfeiting their civic 
community. That their feelings towards the change were 
those of genuine aversion, is shown by their subsequent 
conduct after the battle of Leuktra. As soon as the fear 
of Sparta was removed, they flocked together with unani- 
mous impulse, to re-constitute and re-fortify their dis- 
mantled city. 1 It would have been strange indeed had the 
fact been otherwise; for attachment to a civic community 
was the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. 
The citizen of a town was averse — often most unhappily 
averse — to compromise the separate and autonomous 
working of his community by joining in any larger political 
combination, however equitably framed, and however it 
might promise on the whole an increase of Hellenic dignity. 
But still more vehemently did he shrink from the idea of 
breaking up his town into separate villages, and exchan- 
ging the character of a citizen for that of a villager, which 

into the five original Tillages ; and but the autonomy which it 
Strabo affirms that there were five guaranteed was only the same as 
original constituent villages (viii. had been professedly guaranteed 
p. 837). Hence it is probable that by the peace of Antalkidas, of 
Mantineia the city was still left, which Sparta had been the voucher, 
after this Sioixtort;, to subsist as General autonomy, as interpreted 
one of the five unfortified villages ; by Athens, was a different thing 
so that Ephorus, Strabo and Xe- from general autonomy as it had 
nophon may be thus made to agree, been when interpreted by Sparta, 
in substance. The Spartans, when they had in 
1 This is mentioned by Xenophon their own hands both the power of 
himself (Hellen. vi. 6, 3). The interpretation and the power of 
Lacedsemonians, though they re- enforcement, did not scruple to 
monstrated against it, were at that falsify autonomy so completely as 
time too much humiliated to inter- to lay siege to Mantineia and 
fere by force and prevent it. The break up the city by force ; while, 
reason why they did not interfere when interpretation and enforce- 
by force (according to Xenophon) ment had passed to Athens, they 
was that a general peace had just at once recognised that the treaty 
then been sworn, guaranteeing precluded them from a much less 
autonomy to every distinct town, violent measure of interference, 
so that the Mantineians under this We may see by this, how tho- 
peace had a right to do what they roughly partial and Fhilo-Laconian 
did — atpaTSUsiv ^e ijlsvtoi iiC auTou<:; is the account given by Xenophon 
oO Suvaxbv iSoxst stvai, in' a^tovo- of the fiioixtoic of Mantineia ; how 
(xla TTJc elp'^vY]^ f SYsvY](xsvT)( (vi. 5, completely he keeps out of view 
6). Of this second peace, Athens the odious side of that proceeding, 
was the originator and the voucher; 
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was nothing less than great social degradation, in the eyes 
of Greeks generally, Spartans not excepted. ^ 

In truth the sentence executed hy tne Spartans against 
HiMhie- Mantineia was, in point of dishonour as well as 
TovM influ- of privation, one of the severest which could be 
Sparta^ inflicted on free Greeks. All the distinctive 
during Aig glory and superiority of Hellenism — all the in- 
her^Mcend- t^Uectual and artistic manifestations — all that 
enoy, in there was of literature and philosophy, or of 
posinff the refined and rational sociality — depended upon 
Oreciftn the city-life of the people. And the influence 
the'lmiii-^ ^^ Sparta, during the period of her empire, was 
est frag- peculiarly mischievous and retrograde, as tend- 
ments. jjjg j^q^ Q^jy ^q decompose the federations such 

as BiBotia into isolated towns, but even to decompose 
suspected towns such as Mantineia into villages; all for 
the purpose of rendering each of them exclusively de- 
pendent upon herself. Athens during her period of 
empire had exercised no such disuniting influence; still 
less Thebes, whom we shall hereafter find coming forward 
actively to found the new and great cities of Megalopolis 
and MessSnS. The imperial tendencies of Sparta are worse 
than those of either Athens or Thebes; including less of 
improving or Pan-hellenic sympathies, and leaning the most 
systematically upon subservient factions in each subordi- 
nate city. In the very treatment of Mantineia just re- 
counted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was welcomed 
at least, if not originally invited, by the oligarchical party 
of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own 
liands and to massacre their political opponents. In the 
first object they completely succeeded, and their govern- 
ment probably was more assured in the five villages than 
it would have been in the entire town. In the second, 
nothing prevented them from succeeding except the acci- 
dental intervention of the exile Pausanias; an accident, 
which alone rescued the Spartan name from the additional 
disgrace of a political massacre, over and above the lasting 
odium incurred by the act itself — by breaking up an 

1 See the remarkable eentenoe of their ancient priyilege) becanse 

the Bpartant, in which they reject they were ^tuplTott and not fit for 

the olaim of the Pisatans to pre. the task (Xen. Hellen. iii. 9, 81) : 

side oyer and administer the compare ^a>pttixu>c (Xen. Cyzop. 

Olympio ftttival (which had been iy. 6, S4). 
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ancient autonomous city, which had shown no act of overt 
enmity, and which was so moderate in its democratical 
manifestations as to receive the favourable criticism of 
judges rather disinclined towards democracy generally. < 
Thirty years before, when Hantineia had conquered certain 
neighbouring Arcadian districts, and had been at actual 
war with Sparta to preserve them, the victorious Spartans 
exacted nothing more than the reduction of the city to its 
original district; 2 now, they are satisfied with nothmg less 
than the partition of the city into unfortified villages, 
though there had been no actual war preceding. So much 
had Spartan power, as well as Spartan despotic propensity, 
progressed during this interval. 

The general language of Isokrates, Xenophon, and 
Diodorus^ indicates that this severity towards xhe treat- 
Mantineia was only the most stringent among a ment of 
series of severities, extended by the Lacedae- wa?*oniy* 
monians through their whole confederacy, and one among 
operating upon all such of its members as gave JtJer acts' 
them ground for dissatisfaction or mistrust, of oppres- 
During the ten years after the surrender of ve^t/on^'" 
Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian committed 
world both by land and sea, with a power never towards^her 
before possessed by any Grecian state; until the rarioui 
battle of Knidus, and the combination of Athens, *^^*®*' 
Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, seconded by Persia, had bro* 
ken up their empire at sea, and much endangered it on 
land. At length the peace of Antalkidas, enlisting Persia 
on their side (at the price of the liberty of the Asiatic 
Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve the hostile combi- 
nation against them. The general autonomy, of which they 
were the authorised interpreters, meant nothing more than 
a separation of the Boeotian cities from Thebes, ^ and of 
Corinth from Argos — ^being noway intended to apply to 
the relation between Sparta and her allies. Having thus 
their hands free, the Lacedsemonians applied themselves 
to raise their ascendency on land to the point where it had 
stood before the battle of Elnidus, and even to regain as 
much as possible of their empire at sea. To bring back a 

' Aristot. Polit. vi. 2, % Pace) 8. 123; Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 

* Thncyd. r. 81. 1-8; Diodor. xy. 6, 9-19. 

■ Isokratds, Or. iy. (Fanegyr.) * Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 86. 
0. 133, 134, 146, 206; Or. viii. (De 
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poses of 
Spaita — 
case of 
Phlius. 



dominion such as that of the Lysandrian Harmosts and 
Dekarchies, and to reconstitute a local oligarchy of their 
most devoted partisans, in each of those cities where the 
government had been somewhat liberalised during the 
recent period of war — was their systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of 
Beturn of their fellow-citizens for subservience to Sparta, 
the phiio- now found the season convenient for soliciting 
e'^iesTn Spartan intervention to procure their return, 
the various It was in this manner that a body of exiled po- 
piurtiMins litical leaders from Phlius — whose great merit 
for the pur- it was that the city when under their govern- 
ment had been zealous in service to Sparta, but 
had now become lukewarm or even disaffected 
in the hands of their opponents — obtained from 
the Ephors a message, polite in form but authoritative in 
substance, addressed to the Phliasians, requiring that the 
exiles should be restored, as friends of Sparta banished 
without just cause, i 

While the Spartan power, for the few years succeed- 
ing the peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly 
in ascending movement on land, efforts were 
also made to re-establish it at sea. Several of 
the Cyclades and other smaller islands were 
again rendered tributary. In this latter sphere 
however Athens became her competitor. Since 
the peace, and the restoration of Lemnos,Imbros, 
and Skyros, combined with the refortified Pei- 
rseus and its Long Walls — Athenian commerce 
and naval power had been reviving, though by 
slow and humble steps. Like the naval force 
of England compared with France, the warlike 
marine of Athens rested upon a considerable commercial 
marine, which latter hardly existed at all in Laconia. Sparta 
had no seamen except constrained Helots or paid for- 
eigners ;* while the commerce of Peirseus both required 
and maintained a numerous population of this character. 
The harbour of Peirseus was convenient in respect of ac- 
commodation, and well-stocked with artisans — while La- 
conia had few artisans, and was notoriously destitute of 
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* Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 8-10. 
The coniequences of this forced 
ratttm are not difficult to foresee; 



they will appear in a subsequent 
page. 
> Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 3-12. 
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harbours. 1 Accordingly in this maritime competition, 
Athens, though but the shadow of her former self, started 
at an advantage as compared with Sparta, and, in spite of 
the superiority of the latter on land, was enabled to com- 
pete with her in acquiring tributary dependencies among 
the smaller islands of the JSgean. To these latter, whp 
had no marine of their own, and who (Uke Athens herself) 
required habitual supplies of imported com, it was important 
to obtain both access to PeirsBUs and protection Irom the 
Athenian triremes against that swarm of pirates, who 
showed themselves after the peace of Antalkidas when 
there was no predominant maritime state: besides wbich, 
the market of Peirseus was often supplied with foreign 
corn from the Crimea, through the preference shown by 
the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time when vessels 
from other places could obtain no cargo. ^ A moderate 
tribute paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island 
greater advantages than if paid to Sparta — with at least 
equal protection. Probably the influence of Athens over 
these islanders was farther aided by the fact, that she ad- 
ministered the festivals, and lent out the funds, of the holy 
temple at Delos. TVe know by inscriptions remaining, 
that large sums were borrowed at interest from the temple 
treasure, not merely by individual islanders, but also 
by the island-cities collectively — Naxos, Andros, Tenos, 
Siphnos, Seriphos. The Ampniktyonic council who dis- 
pensed these loans (or at least the presiding members) were 
Athenians, named annually at Athens. 3 Moreover these 
islanders rendered religious homage and attendance at the 
Delian festivals, and were thus brought within the range 
of a central Athenian influence, capable, under favourable 
circumstances, of being strengthened and rendered even 
politically important. 

By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to her- 
self a second maritime confederacy, which we shall pre- 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 7. Athener, vol. ii. p. 214, ed. 1; vol. 

« Isokratfts, Orat. xvii. (Trapezit.) ii. p. 78 aeg., ed. 2nd. 

8. 71. The list of cities and individn- 

' See the valuable inscription als who borrowed money from the 

called the Marmor Sandvicense, temple is given in these accounts, 

which contains the accounts ren- together with the amount of in- 

dered by the annual Amphiktyons terest either paid by them, or re- 

at Delos, from 377—373 B.C. maining in arrear. 

Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung d$i 

VOL. IX. S 
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gently find to be of considerable moment, thoagb never 
approaching the grandeur of her former empire: so that in 
the year 380 b.c., when Isokrates published his Panegyrical 
Discourse (seven years after the peace of Antalkidas), 
though her general power was still slender compared with 
the overruling might of Sparta, * yet her navy had already 
made such progress, that he claims for her the right of 
taking the command by sea, in that crusade which he 
strenuously enforces, of Athens and Sparta in harmonious 
unity at the head of all Greece, against the Asiatic bar- 
barians. > 

It would seem that a few years after the peace of 
Antalkidas, Sparta became somewhat ashamed 
of having surrendered the Asiatic Greeks to 
Persia; and that King Agesipolis and other 
leading Spartans encouraged the scheme of a 
&esh Grecian expedition against Asia, in com- 
pliance with propositions from some disaffected 
subjects of ATtaxerx^s.3 Upon some such pro- 

i'ect, currently discussed though never realised, 
isokrates probably built his Panegyrical Oration, 
composed in a lofty strain of patriotic eloquence 
(380 B.C.), to stimulate both Sparta and Athens 
in the cause, and calling on both, as joint chiefs 
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* This is the description which 
Isokratds himself gives (Orat. xv. 
(Permutat.) s. 61) of the state of 
the Ghrecian world when he 
published his Panegyrical Dis- 
course— Sxe AaxeSat(&6viot (&iv ^py.ov 

inp(kTTO(i.ev, Ac. 

* The Panegyrical Discourse of 
Isokratds, ttie date of it being 
pretty exactly known, is of great 
▼alue for enabling us to understand 
the period immediately succeeding 
the peace of Antalkidas. 

He particularly notices the mul- 
tiplication of pirates, and the 
competition between Athens and 
Bparta about tribute from the is- 
lands in the iEgean (s. 133). TU 

4u|xiQ9Cttv, iv ^ xatanovTi^Tai (i.iv 
xif9 QdXaacrav xati^ouvi, ntXraoTal 



8i Tdcc noXeic xaTaXot(i.J)avou9i, Ac. 

.... Kalxoi ipii TO'j? <p6o£i y.al 
(XT) 8i« Tox^jv \i.ii[a cppovouvxac toi- 
o6tok ipfOK^ eni^sipsiV; woXy piaXXov 
^ To6? vTjffnoTac fiafffjLoXoYeiv, 
o&c &^t6v iffTiv iX^etv, 6pu>vTac to6- 
Too? fxiv 8i6t aicavioTifjTa xij^ '(fiz 
fipt) yetopYeiv dvaY^^^^ofxivouc, tooc 
8* '^icfiiptoTa^ 8i' dcpQovlav t^? X"^P^^ 
TT)v fisv i:XeiffTif)v a'WTJ? dpyov TCspio- 
pu)vTac, Ac, (s. 161). 

.... ^Qv 'r}|x8lc (Athenians and 
Spartans) ouSepiiav noioOfxsBa npo- 
voiav, dXXociec pi (j.iv tu)v KuxXd- 

Su>V V1^aU>V dpicpi 9()7]T0U(iLE V, 

T09a6Ta( 6i to irX'^9oc xol TrjXntotu- 
tac t6 (jLeyeOoc SuvdiJieK outud? tix^Q 
T(]} ()apf)dp(f) itapaSeStiDxaiASv. 

Compare Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 
12 — (XT) tic vT]9u8pta dicof)XiicovTacj 
Ac. 

• Diodor. xv. », 19. 
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of Greece, to suspend dissension at home for a great Pan- 
hellenic manifestation against the common enemy abroad. 
But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan leaders may 
have entertained, their attention was taken off, about- 
382 B.O., by movements in a more remote region of the 
Grecian world, which led to important consequences. 

Since the year 414 b.c. (when the Athenians were en- 
gaged in the siege of Syracuse), we have heard g^^ 
nothing either of the kings of Macedonia, or of Macedo- 
the Chalkidic Grecian cities in the peninsula of gj* j^ ^.j^*. 
Thrace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that —growth 
year, Athens still retained a portion of her ma- 5^ Mace- 
ritime empire in those regions. The Platseans powe? 
were still in possession of Skione (on the isthmus ^unng the 
of Pallene) which she had assigned to them; of\he*pSo-^ 
while the Athenian admiral Euetion, seconded ponnesian 
by many hired Thracians, and even by Perdik- ^*'* 
kas king of Macedonia, undertook a nruitless siege to re- 
conquer Amphipolis on the Strymon.i But the fatal 
disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from main- 
taining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire — perhaps earlier; though we 
do not know how. At the same time during the last years 
of the Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Macedonia 
greatly increased in power; partly, we may conceive, from 
the helpless condition of Athens — but still more from the 
abilities and energy of Archelaus, son and successor of 
Perdikkas. 

The course of succession amonc the Macedonian prin- 
ces seems notto havebeen settled, sothat disputes perdikkas 
and bloodshed took place at the death of several and Arohe- 
of them. Moreover there were distinct tribes ener7y and 
of Macedonians, who, though forming part, ability of 
really or nominally, of the dominion of the ***® latter. 
Temenid princes, nevertheless were immediately subject 
to separate but subordinate princes of their own. The 
reign of Perdikkas had been much troubled in this manner^ 
In the first instance, he had stripped his own brother 
Alketas of the crown, ^ who appears, (so far as we can 

» Thucyd. vii. 9. .... '0? ye (Archelaus son of 

^ This is attested by Plato, Gor- Perdikkas) icpwTov (xev toutov adxbv- 

gias, c. 26. p. 471 A. tov SsanoTTjv xal Qslov (Alketas)< 

{jieTaicsfji'^d|i,cvoc, u>< dicoSu>9u)V' 
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make out) to have had the better right to it; next he had 
also expeUed his younger brother Fhilippus from his sub- 
ordinate principality. To restore Amyntas the son of 
Philippus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakian prince 
SitalkeSy in the expedition undertaken conjointly with 
Athens, during the second year ofthePeloponnesianwar.i 
On the death of Ferdikkas (about 413 b.c), his eldest or 
only legitimate sonwas a child of seven years old ; but his 
natural son^ Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous 
ambition. The dethroned Alketas was yet alive, and had 
now considerable chance of re-establishing himself on the 
throne: Archelaus, inviting him and his son under pretence 
that he would himself bring about their re-establishment, 
slew them both amidst the intoxication of a banquet. He 
next dispatched the boy, his legitimate brother, by suffo- 
cating him in a well; and through these crimes made 
himself king. His government however was so energetic 
and able, that Macedonia reached a degree of military 
power such as none of his predecessors had ever possessed. 
Bis troops, military equipments, and fortified placee, were 
much increased in numbers; while he also cut straight 
roads of communication between the various portions of his 
territory — a novelty seemingly everywhere, at that time. 3 
Besides such improved organization (which unfortunately 
we are not permitted to know in detail), Archelaus founded 




T-ijv dpyrjv tjv IltpSixxac auxov 
dcpstXeT 0, Ac. 

This statement of Plato, that 
Perdikkas expelled his brother 
Alketas from the throne, appears 
not to he adverted to by the 
commentators. Perhaps it may 
help to explain the chronological 
embarrassments connected with the 
reign of Perdikkas, the years of 
which are assigned by different 
authors, as 23, 28, 85, 40, 41. See 
Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ch. iv. 
p. 222— where he discusses the 
chronology of the Macedonian 
kings: also Krebs, Lection. Dio- 
doreae, p. 159. 

There are no means of deter- 
Biaing when the reign of Perdik- 
kM began— nor exactly, when it 
d. W« know from Thncydidfts 



that he was king in 482, and in 
414 B.C. But the fact of his ac- 
quiring the crown by the expul- 
sion of an elder brother, renders 
it loss wonderful that the begin- 
ning of his reign should be diffe- 
rently stated by different authors ; 
though these authors seem mostly 
to conceire Ferdikkas as the im- 
mediate successor of Alexander, 
without any notice of Alketas. 

» Thucyd. i. 67; ii. 97-100. 

» The mother of Archelaus was 
a female slave belonging to Al- 
ketas; it is for this reason that 
Plato calls Alketas Sea7c6TY)v xal 
Ottov of Archelaus (Plato, Gorgias, 
c. 26. p. 471 A.). 

> Thucyd. ii. 100. 65ou<: euQela? 
iTtpis, Ac. 
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a splendid periodical Olympic festival^ in honour of the 
Olympian Zeus and the Muses, ^ and maintained corre- 
spondence with the poets and philosophers of Athens. He 
prevailed upon the tragic poets Euripides and Agathon, 
as well as the epic poet Choerilus, to visit him in Mace- 
donia, where Euripides especially was treated with 
distinguished favour and munificence, ^ remaining there 
until his death in 406 or 405 b.c. Archelaus also invited 
Sokrates, who declined the invitation — and appears to have 
shown some favour to Plato. ^ He perished in the same 
year as Sokrates (399 b.c), by a violent death; two Thes^ 
salian youths, Krateuas and Hellanokrates, together with 
a Macedonian named Dekamnichus, being his assassins 
during a hunting party. The two first were youths to 
whom he was strongly attached, but whose dignity he had 
wounded by insulting treatment and non-performance of 
promises: the third was a Macedonian, who, for having^ 
made an ofiPensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripides, 
had been given up by the order of Archelaus to the poet,, 
in order that he might be flogged for it. Euripides actually 
caused the sentence to be inflicted: but it was not till six 
years after his death that Dekamnichus, who had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven the afiPront, found the opportunity 
of taking revenge by instigating and aiding the assassins 
of Archelaus.* 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aris^ 
totle, and relating as well to the Macedonian 
king Archelaus as to the Athenian citizen and ©f Mace- 
poet Euripides, illustrate the political contrast doni» and 
between Macedonia and Athens. The govern- *^®^'* 

* Arriaiiy i. 11; Diodor. xvii. 16. throne. Diodonis (xiv. 37) repre* 

* Plutarch, Do Vitioso Pudore, sents Krateuas as having killed 
c. 7. p. 631 £. Archelaus unintentionally in a. 

' Aristotel. Bhetorio. ii. 24; Se- hunting party, 

neca, de Beneflciis, v. 6; iBIian, Kal x^c 'ApxsXdoo 6' iriddotux 

V. H. xiv. 17. Asxdfxvtxoc 7)Yefi.(i>v iY'vexo, itapo5«- 

* See the statements, unfortuna- viov too< eict9sfA.ivou< icpu)To?* atTiov- 
tely very brief, of Aristotle (Politic. 8t t^? ipf^c, on auTOv eU8u>xa 
V. 8, 10-13). Plato (Alkibiad. ii. fjia9TtY<I)oat E6pinl8^ xcp TioiifjT^* 6. 
c. 5. p. 141 D), while mentioning Se E6piicl5r]c exaXinaivev elii6vT0(; .xt 
the assassination of Archelaus by auxoO «U SoatbSeiav xoO oxofiaxo? 
his TtaiSixa, represents the motive (Arist. Pol. 1. c). 

of the latter differently from Aris- Dekamnichus is cited by Aris- 
totle, as having been an ambitious totle as one among the examples 
desire to possess himself of the of persons actually scourged ; whichk 
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ment of the former is one wholly personal — dependent on 
the passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities, of the king. 
The ambition of Archelaus leads both to his crimes for 
acquiring the throne, and to his improved organization of 
the military force of the state afterwards; his admiration 
for the poets and philosophers of Athens makes him sym- 
pathise warmly with Euripides, and ensure to the latter 
personal satisfaction for an offensive remark; his appetites, 
mingling licence with insult, end by drawing upon him 
personal enemies of a formidable character. L'Etat, c*est 
mot — stands marked in the whole series of proceedings; 
the personality of the monarch is the determining element. 
Now at Athens, no such element exists. There is, on the 
one hand, no easy way of bringing to bear the ascendency 
of an energetic chief to improve the military organization 
— as Athens found to her cost, when she was afterwards 
assailed by Philip, the successor after some interval, and 
in many respects the parallel, of Archelaus. But on the 
other hand, neither the personal tastes nor the appetites, 
of any individual Athenian, count as active causes in the 
march of public affairs, which is determined by the 
established law and by the pronounced sentiments of the 
body of citizens. However gross an insult might have 
been offered to Euripides at Athens, the Dikasts would 
never have sentenced that the offender should be handed 
over to him to be flogged. They would have inflicted 
such measure of punishment as the nature of the wrong, 
and the pre-existing law, appeared to them to require. 
Political measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, might 
be well- or ill-judged; but at any rate, they were always 
dictated by regard to a known law and to the public con- 
ceptions entertained of state-interests, state-dignity, and 
Btate-obligations, without the avowed intrusion of any 
man's personality. To Euripides — who had throughout 
his whole life been the butt of Aristophanes and other 
comic writers, and who had been compelled to hear, in the 
crowded theatre, taunts far more galling than what is 
ascribed to Dekamnichus — the contrast must have been 
indeed striking, to have the offender made over to him, 
and the whip placed at his disposal, by order of his new 
patron. Ana it is little to his honour, that he should have 

tliat EniipidAi araUed himself of the privilege accorded hj 
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availed himself of the privilege, by causing the punishment 
to be really administered; — a punishment which he could 
never have seen inflicted, during the fifty years of his past 
life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 

Krateuas did not survive the deed more than three 
or four days, after which Orestes son of Arche- 
laus, a child, was placed on the throne, under Maced^o- ^^ 
the guardianship of Aeropus. The latter how- ^^ ^^8» 
ever, after about four years, made away with Aercfpus'* 
his ward, and reigned in his stead for two years, ^ausaniaa. 
He then died of sickness, and was succeeded by AssiMina- 
his son Pausanias; who, after a reign of only *io° **«■ 
one year, was assassinated and succeeded by ^"*^ ' 
Amyntas. ^ This Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father 
of Philip and the grandfather of Alexander the Great), 
though akin to the royal family, had been nothing more 
than an attendant of Aeropus, 2 until he made himself king 
by putting to death Pausanias. ^ He reigned, though with 
interruptions, twenty-four years (393 — 369 B.C.); years, for 
the most part, of trouble and humiliation for Macedoniai 
and of occasional exile for himself. The vigorous military 
organization introduced by Archelaus appears to have 
declined; while the frequent dethronements and assas- 
sinations of kings, beginning even with Perdikkas the 
father of Archelaus, and continued down to Amyntas, 
unhinged the central authority and disunited the various 
portions of the Macedonian name ; which naturally tended 
to separation, and could only be held together by a firm 
hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to 
the north, north-east, and north-west, by Amyntas is 
warlike barbarian tribes, Thracian and Illyrian, expelled 
whose invasions were not unfrequent and often d'o^a^y^*' 
formidable. Tempted probably by the unsettled the lUy- 
position of the government, the Illyrians poured ^aker^rer 
m upon Amyntas during the first year of his much of the 
reign: perhaps they may have been invited^by "e cnyn-*^ 
other princes of the interior,* and at all events thian con- 
their coming would operate as a signal for 'ederacy. 

' Diodor. xiv. 84—89. 9tXei)Ct otvoipe9tU 4«6 'AfX'ivTOO 66- 

> JElian, V. H. xii. 43 ; Dexippus X(|), ap^ac cviauTor ty)v 6e fiaoiXelay 

ap. Syncell. p. 263; Justiiij yii. 4. xatsffx*^ 'Afiuvxac, Ac. 

» Diodor. xiv. 89. 'EtsXeuTTfjas U * See in Thucyd. iv. 112— the re- 

xal Ilauaavia^ 6 xu>v Maxs86vtt>v f)a- lations of Arrhibeeus, prince of the 
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malcontents to declare themselves. Amyntas — having 
only acquired the sceptre a few months before by 
assassinating his predecessor, and having little hold on the 

geople — was not only unable to repel them, but found 
imself obliged to evacuate Pella, and even to retire from 
Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his position, he 
made over to the Olynthians a large portion of the neigh- 
bouring territory — ^Lower Macedonia or the coast and 
cities round the Thermaic Grulf. i As this cession is re- 
presented to have been made at the moment of his distress 
and expatriation, we may fairly suspect that it was made 
for dome reciprocal benefit or valuable equivalent; of which 
Amyntas might well stand in need, at a moment of so much 
exigency. 

It IS upon this occasion that we begin to hear again 
B.O. 892. o^ ^^® Ghalkidians of Olynthus, and the con- 
Otaaiki- federacy which they gradually aggregated round 
oi*""th ' — ^^®^^ ^^^y ^ * centre. The confederacy seems 
they take to havo taken its start from this cession of 
*»*o *^f*' Amyntas — or rather, to speak more properly, 
the Maoe- from his abdication ; for the cession of what he 
^^i **" could not keep was of comparatively little mo- 
the^ooMt, ment, and we shall see that he tried to resume 
when it as soon as he acquired strength. The eflfect 

^"raway of his flight was, to break up the government 
before the of Lower or maritime Macedonia, and to leave 
Oomnf^'ce- the citics therein situated defenceless against 
g«tt* of the the Ulyrians, or other invaders from the interior, 
oonfede-'^ To these cities, the only chance of security, 
»»oy- was to throw themselves upon the Q-reek cities 

on the coast, and to organize in conjunction with the 
latter a confederacy for mutual support. Among all the 
Greeks on that coast, the most strenuous and persevering 
(so they had proved themselves in their former contentions 
against Athens when at the summit of her power) as well 

VAoedonians called Lynkestn in yvoi)? 8i ty)v apx'']^} 'OXuvOIok; (i.sv 

the Interior oonntry, "with the Tt)v cruveTyu? x"*P*^ dScDpi^ffaxo, Ac. 

Zllyrlan invaders— b.o. 428. Ttji 8ig|x(|) riuv '0Xuv9iu)v 6u>p7]90[(jLevou 

Arohelaui had been engaged at noXXfjv t^c 6fi.6pou ^ibpa;, St a T7]v 

A more recent period in war with diedyvcDviv t^< iauTOu SuvaaTeiaC) Ac. 

ft prince of the interior named The flight of Amyntas, after a 

AnhibMUl— perhaps the same per- year's reign, is confirmed by 

•Oa (Aflstot. Polit. V. 8; 11). Dezippus ap. Syncell. p. 263. 

'IModor. xiy. 92; zy. 19. 'Aico- 
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as the nearest, were the Ghalkidians of Olynthus. These 
Olynthians now put themselves forward — took into their 
alliance and under their protection the smaller towns of 
maritime Macedonia immediately near them — and soon 
extended their confederacy so as to comprehend all the 
larger towns in this region — including even Pella, the most 
considerable city of the country. ^ As they began this en- 
terprise at a time when the Illyrians were masters of the 
country so as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we 
may be sure that it must have cost them serious efforts, 
not without great danger if they failed. We may also be 
sure that the cities themselves must have been wilUng, not 
to say eager, coadjutors ; just as the islanders and Asiatic 
Q-reeks clunc to Athens at the first formation of the con- 
federacy of Delos. The Olynthians could have had no 
means of conquering even the less considerable Macedonian 
cities, much less Fella, by force and against the will of the 
inhabitants. 

How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by 
what steps the confederacy was got together. Equal and 
we are not permitted to know. Our information liberal prin- 
(unhappily very brief) comes from the Akan- ^Sich the 
thian envoy Kleigenes, speaking at Sparta about confede- 
ten years afterwards (b.c. 383), and describing framed*' 
in a few words the confederacy as it then stood. ''<>"? JJ?» 
But there is one circumstance which this wit- A^c^epteY* 
ness — himself hostile to Olynthus and coming J^^JiJ^^^^ 
to solicit Spartan aid against her — attests ^ce-^ 
emphatically; the equal, generous, and brotherly donian and 
principles, upon which the Olynthians framed ce'donian* 
their scheme from the beginning. They did not cities. 

• Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 12— "Oti fAeYlaxT) tu)v 4v Maxe6ovla ic6Xeuy>. 

fxiv ydtp TU)v eici QpcLfHz fxeYiari) Kal 'Afj-Uvtav Si ala0av6(i.c0a dno^u)- 

i:6Xi(; 'OXovOoc, oyeSov icdvxe? ini- pouvxd t« i% twv ie6Xsu)Vj xai 8aov 

oxaoOe. Ourot tu)v ic6Xsu>v icpooTl- o6x ixicenTWxdxa tjSt] ix icdioT]^ Ma- 

YAyovto loTiv A?, 69* tjjTe xoi? a6- xs5ovlac. 

xoicxP^v^Q^^ v^P'Otcxai 9U(ATCoXiT«6eiv* We know from Diodorus that 

Siceixa 8i xal tu>v (i.«tC6vu)v icpoos- Amyntaa fled the country in des- 

Xa3<^v Ttvac- 'Ex Ss toutou ine^eU pair, and ceded a large proportion 

pY]oav xal Totc t^c MaxeSovlac ic6X8tc at least of Lower Macedonia to 

iXsu8spouv aTc6 'Afiuvrou, too fiaai- the Olynthians. Accordingly the 

Xcux MaxsSovuDv. 'Cictl 8i eloi^xou- struggle, hetween the latter and 

aav al eYYUxaxa a6Tu>v, Ta^o xal ini Amynta« (hero alluded to), must 

xdc TCo^pu) xal (xelCou^ inopcuovTO* have taken place when he came 

xal xaxeXlnoijLev 'J)(i.ei< S^ovxac TJSr] back and tried to resume his do- 

fiXXat xe noXXa^, xal IleXXav, ^nep minion. 
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present themselves as an imperial city enrolling a body 
of dependent allies, but invited each separate city to 
adopt common laws and reciprocal citizenship with 
Olynthus, with full liberty of intermarriage, commercial 
dealing, and landed proprietorship. That the Macedonitu 
cities near the sea should welcome so liberal a proposition 
as this, coming from the most powerful of their Grecian 
neighbours, cannot at all surprise us ; especially at a time 
when they were exposed to the Illyrian invaders, and when 
Amynta's had fled the country. They had hitherto always 
been subjects : ^ their cities had not (like the Greek cities) 
enjoyed each its own separate autonomy within its own 
walls : the offer, now made to them by the Olynthians, was 
one of freedom in exchange for their past subjection under 
the Macedonian kings, combined with a force adequate to 
protect them against Illyrian and other invaders. Perhaps 
also these various cities — Anthemus, Therma, Chalastra, 
Pella, Alorus, Pydna, &c. — ^may have contained, among 
the indigenous population, a certain proportion of domi- 
ciliated Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition of 
the Olynthians would be especially acceptable. 

We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus 
Th 01 ^^^ gladly welcomed by the Macedonian mari- 
thians ex- time cities. They were the first who fraternised 
tend their ^g voluntary partners in the confederacy ; which 
racy among the Olynthians, having established this basis, 
the Grecian proceeded to enlarge farther, by making the 
Chaikidio like liberal propositions to the Greek cities in 
Thrace- their neighbourhood. Several of these latter 
berai pro- joined Voluntarily; others were afraid to refuse; 
cedure- insomuch that the confederacy came to include 
cit^ie8*join a considerable number of Greeks — especially 
-others Potidsea, situated on the isthmus of Pallene, 
their^own and commanding the road of communication 
autonomy, between the cities within Pallene and the con- 
afraid of tinent. The Olynthians carried out with scru- 
open re- pulous sincerity their professed principles of 
sistance. ^qual and intimate partnership, avoiding all 
encroachment or offensive pre-eminence in favour of their 
own city. But in spite of this liberal procedure, they 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 12— xac t^c Maxe8ovla< ndXeic eXeuQepoOv dico 
*A|i^vxo«9 Ac.: compare v. 2, 88. 
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found among their Grecian neighbours obstructions which 
they had not experienced from the Macedonian. Each of 
the Grecian cities had been accustomed to its own town- 
autonomy and separate citizenship, with its peculiar laws 
and customs. All of them were attached to this kind of 
distinct political life, by one of the most tenacious and 
universal instincts of the Greek mind; all of them would 
renounce it with reluctance, even on consenting to enter 
the Olynthian confederacy, with its generous promise, its 
enlarged security, and its manifest advantages; and there 
were even some who, disdaining every prospective con- 
sideration, refused to change their condition at all except 
at the point of the sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia, the 
largest cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chal- 
kidic peninsula, and therefore the least unable "^^^^^^oJ, 
to stand alone. To these the Olynthians did fonia resist 
not make application, until they had already *^^® propo- 
attracted within their confederacy a consider- oiyntiius 
able number of other Grecian as well as Mace- S?^'^**^®*- 
donian cities. They then invited Akanthus and solicit 
Apollonia to come in, upon the same terms of Spartan in- 

1 • 1 z» n 'x' I.' rtM. tervention 

equal umon and fellow-citizensnip. The pro- against her. 
position being declined, they sent a second 
message intimating that, unless it were accepted within a 
certain time, they would enforce it by compulsory measures. 
So powerful already was the military force of the Olynthian 
confederacy, that Akanthus and Apollonia, incompetent 
to resist without foreign aid, dispatched envoys to Sparta 
to set forth the position of aflPairs in the Chalkidic penin- 
sula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Sparta about b.c. 383, when 
the Spartans, having broken up the city of speech of 
Mantineia into villages and coerced Phliu% were S^®^?!"*' 
in the full swing of power over Peloponnesus — thian enroy 
and when they had also dissolved the Boeotian ** Bparta. 
federation, placing harmosts in Flatsea and Thespise as 
checks upon any movement of Thebes. The Akanthian 
Kleigenes, addressing himself to the assembly of Spartans 
and their allies, drew an alarming picture of the recent 
growth and prospective tendencies of Olynthus, invoking 
the interference of Sparta against that city. The Olynthian 
confederacy (he said) already comprised many cities, small 
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and great, Greek as well as Macedonian — Amyntas having 
lost his kingdom. Its military power, even at present 
great, was growing every day. ^ The territory, comprising 
a large breadth of fertile corn-land, could sustain a numerous 
population. Wood for ship-building 2 was close at hand, 
while the numerous harbours of the confederate cities 
ensured a thriving trade as well as a steady revenue from 
custom-duties. The neighbouring Thracian tribes would 
be easily kept in willing dependence, and would thus 
augment the military force of Olynthus; even the gold 
mines of Mount Fangseus would speedily come within her 
assured reach. "All that I now tell you (such was the 
substance of his speech) is matter of public talk among 
the Olynthian people, who are full of hope and confidence. 
Row can you Spartans, who are taking anxious pains to 
prevent the union of the Boeotian cities, 3 permit the 
aggregation of so much more formidable a power, both by 
land and by sea, as this of Olynthus? Envoys have already 
been sent thither from Athens and Thebes — and the Olyn- 
thians have decreed to send an embassy in return, for 
contracting alliance with those cities; hence your enemies 
will derive a large additional force. We of Akanthus and 
Apollonia, having declined the proposition to join the con- 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we 
persist, they will constrain us. Now we are anxious to 
retain our paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 2, U. Leg. c. 76. p. 425) possessed 400 

The number of Olynthian troops horsemen, and a citizen population 

is giren in Xenophon as 800 hoplites of 6000 ; no more than this (he says) 

—a far greater number of peltasts at the time when the Lacedsemonians 

—and 1000 horsemen, assuming that attacked them. The historical state- 

Akanthus and Apollonia joined ments of the great orator, for a 

the confederacy. It has been re- time which nearly coincides with 

marked by Mr. Mitford and others, his own birth, are to be received 

that these numbers, as they here with caution. 

stand, must be decidedly smaller * Compare Boeckh, Public Eco- 

than the reality. But we have no nomy of Athens, p. 64. s. 100, 

means of correction open to us. Eng. Tr. 

Mr. Mitford's suggestion of 8000 ' Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 16. 'Evvoi^oa-cs 

hoplites in place of 800 rests upon Sa xal T66e, icu)c eU6;, (i\t.a^ t^< (tiv 

no authority. BoKOxla; eicifxeXigO^vat, oiiu>c p-T) xa9' 

Pemosthends states that Olynthus ht tin], icoXu Se fxeiCovo; d9poiCo|jLivrj^ 

by herself, and before she had Suvip-ecuc d(xeX^9at, Ac. 

Iironght all the Ghalkidians into I translate here the substance of 

eonfederaoy (ounu> XaXxi6iu)v icdv- the speech, not the exact words. 
«an tU iv auv<pxi9fjisvoDv— Be Fals. 
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by ourselves, i But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we 
snail be under the necessity of joining them — as several 
other cities have already done, from not daring to refuse ; 
cities, who would have sent envoys along with us, had they 
not been afraid of offending the Olynthians. These cities, 
if you interfere forthwith, and with a powerful force, wHl 
now revolt from the new confederacy. But if you postpone 
your interference, and allow time for the confederacy to 
work, their sentiments will soon alter. They will come to 
be knit together in attached unity, by the co-burgership, 
the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed possessions, 
which have already been enacted prospectively. All of 
them will become convinced that they have a common 
interest both in belonging to, and in strengthening the 
confederacy — ^just as the Arcadians, when they follow you, 
Spartans, as allies, are not only enabled to preserve their 
own property, but also to plunder others. If, by your 
delay, the attractive tendencies of the confederacy should 
come into real operation, you will presently find it not so 
much within your power to dissolve." 2 

This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remarkable in 
more than one respect. Coming from the lips 
of an enemy, it is the best of all testimonies to from*^* 
the liberal and comprehensive spirit in which "^™/****" 
the Olynthians were acting. They are accused * ^" *' 
— not of injustice, nor of selfish ambition, nor of de- 
grading those around them — but literally, of organizing 
a new partnership on principles too generous and too 
seductive; of gently superseding, instead of violently brea- 
king down, the barriers, between the various cities, by 
reciprocal ties of property and family among the citizens 
of each ; of uniting them all into a new political aggregate, 

' Xenoph. Hellen. ▼. 2, 14. *Hf<.tTc dvTiicaXov, tayb dicoffTogaovTai* el 

2&, u) avSpe<; AaxeSai|x6vioi| f)ouX6- (xivToiauYxXetaGogffOvTatxatc 

{jLe9o(xevToi(; itatplon v6|xoi? xp-^oSai, te eTciYotfjilai^ xal ifxxii<j&ai 

xal a^TOTcoXirai elvai* el {xevtoi |xi] nap' dXXi^Xai^, & < d'{>7)9ia(xdvot 

Pot)97|aei ti?, dvayxrj xal ifjii-iv jjiex' elal— xol yvwaovTai, oti pLSxd 

exeivtov YlT^soQai. tu>v xpaxoOvxtov liceaGai xep- 

> Xen. Hellen. ▼.2, 18. Aei "(z 6aXeov saxiv, wffitep 'Apxa5s<;, 

|ji7]v Ufid^ xal x66e elSevai, (bcj "^v oxav |jieO' 0(jlu)v tcoat, xd xe aOxiuv 

elpiQxaftev Suva(jLiv (xtYdXYjv ouaav, atbCouoi, xal xd dXXoxpia dpndCouaiv 

o&iTU> Su9udXaiax6« xi< iffxlr ai ^dp — tau)« o&xeO' 6fiLol(u« e&Xuxa 

fixouaai xu>v ndXewv x^< TcoXixela^ ioxat. 
xotvovouoai; aOxat, &v XitSu>aiv 
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in which not only all would enjoy equal rights, but all with- 
out exception would be gainers. The advantage, both in 
security and in power, accruing prospectively to all, is not 
only admitted by the orator, but stands in the front of his 
argument. "Make haste and break up the confederacy 
(he impresses upon Sparta) before its fruit is ripe, so that 
the confederates may never taste it nor find out how good 
it is ; for if they do, you will not prevail on them to forego 
it." By implication, he also admits — and he says nothing 
tending even to raise a doubt — that the cities which he 
represents, Akanthus and ApoUonia, would share along 
with the rest in this same benefit. But the Grecian poli- 
tical instinct was nevertheless predominant — "We wish to 
Preserve our paternal laws, and to be a city by ourselves." 
'bus nakedly is the objection stated ; when the question 
was, not whether Akanthus should lose its freedom and 
become subject to an imperial city like Athens — but 
whether it should become a free and equal member of a 
larger political aggregate, cemented by every tie which 
could make union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is 
curious to observe how perfectly the orator is conscious 
that this repugnance, though at the moment preponderant, 
was nevertheless essentially transitory, and would give place 
to attachment when the union became to be felt as a reality ; 
and how eagerly he appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clen- 
ching the repugnance, while it lasted. He appeals to her,not 
for any beneficial or Pan-hellenic objects, but in the inter- 
ests of her own dominion, which required that the Grecian 
world should be as it were, pulverised into minute, self- 
acting, atoms, without cohesion — so that each city, or each 
village, while protected against subjection to any other, 
should farther be prevented from equal political union or 
fusion with any other ; being thus more completely helpless 
and dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It was not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, 
but also from the dispossessed Macedonian king Amyntas, 
that envoys reached Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. 
It seems that Amynta?, after having abandoned the king- 
dom and made his cession to the Olynthians, had obtained 
some aid from Thessalv and tried to reinstate himself by 
force. In this scheme he had failed, being defeated by the 
Olynthians. Indeed we find another person named Ar- 
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gaeus, mentioned as competitor for the Macedonian sceptre, 
and possessing it for two years. * 

After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedaemonians 
first declared their own readiness to comply 
with the prayer, and to put down Olynthus; da^JSians 
next, they submitted the same point to the vote and their 
of the assembled allies. 2 Among these latter, j|d1;o^he* 
there was no genuine antipathy against the Akanthians 
Olynthians, such as that which had prevailed o^yjuhus 
against Athens before the Peloponnesian war, 
in the synod then held at Sparta. But the power of 
Sparta over her allies was now far greater than it had 
been then. Most of their cities were under oligarchies, 
dependent upon her support for authority over their 
fellow-citizens; moreover the recent events in BcBotia and 
at Mantineia had operated as a serious intimidation* 
Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta was accordingly 
paramount, so that most of the speakers, as well as most 
of the votes, declared for the war, 3 and a combined army 
of ten thousand men was voted to be raised. 

To make up such a total, a proportional contingent 
was assessed upon each confederate; combined with the 
proviso, now added for the first time, that each might 
furnish money instead of men, at the rate of three ^ginsean 
oboli (half an ^ginsean drachma) for each hoplite. A 
cavalry-soldier, to those cities which furnished such, was 
reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites; a hoplite, as 
equivalent to two peltasts; or pecuniary contribution on 
the same scale. All cities in default were made liable to 
a forfeit of one stater (four drachmae) per day, for every 
soldier not sent; the forfeit to be enforced by Sparta.^ 

" Diodor. xiv. 92; xv. 19. • Xen.Hellen. v.2, 20. "Ex to6toi> 
Demosthengs speaks of Amyntas piivToi, icoXXol ftiv ^uviQyopsuov axpa- 
as having been expelled from his xidv noieiv, fjidXivxa H ol ^ouXifiicvoi 
kingdom by the Thessalians (cont. AaxeSai|j.ovtoic x^pi^eaBoHf Ac. 
Aristokrat. c. 29. p. 657). If this * Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 21, 22. 
be historically correct, it must be Diodorus (xv. 31) mentions the- 
referred to some subsequent war fact that an hoplite was reckoned 
in which he was engaged with the equivalent to two peltasts, in re< 
Thessalians; perhaps to the time ference to a liacedeemoni an muster- 
when Jason of Pher» acquired roll of a few years afterwards ; but 
dominion over Macedonia (Xenoph. it must have been equally neces- 
Hellen. vi. 1, 11). sary to fix the proportion on the- 

* See above in this History, Oh. present occasion, 
xlviii. 
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Such licensed substitution of pecuniary payment for per- 
sonal service, is the same as I have already described to 
have taken place nearly a century before in the confederacy 
of Delos under the presidency of Athens. * It was a 
system not likely to be extensively acted upon among the 
Spartan allies, who were at once poorer and more warlike 
than those of Athens. But in both cases it was favourable 
to the ambition of the leading state; and the tendency 
becomes here manifest, to sanction, by the formality of a 
public resolution, that increased Lacedasmonian ascendency 
which had already grown up in practice. 

The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satis- 
Anxiety of faction with the vote just passed, intimated 
that the muster of these numerous contingents 
would occupy some time, and again insisted on 
the necessity of instant intervention, even with 
a small force; before the Olynthians could find 
time to set their plans actually in work or ap- 
preciated by the surrounding cities. A moderate 
Lacedasmonian force (they said), if dispatched 
forthwith, would not only keep those who had 
refused to join Olynthus, steady to their refusal, 
but also induce others, wno had joined 
reluctantly, to revolt. Accordingly the Ephors 
appointed Eudamidas at once, assigning to him 
Olynthians. 2000 hoplites — Neodamodes (or enfranchised 
Helots), Perioeki, and Skiritse or Arcadian borderers. 
Such was the anxiety of the Akanthians for haste, that 
they would not let him delay even to get together the 
whole of this moderate force. He was put in march 
immediately, with such as were ready; while bis brother 
Fhoebidas was left behind to collect the remainder and 
follow him. And it seems that the Akanthians judged 
correctiy. For Eudamidas, arriving in Thrace after a 
rapid march, though he was unable to contend against the 
Olynthians in the field, yet induced Potidaea to revolt from 
them, and was able to defend those cities, such as Akanthus 
and Apollonia, which resolutely stood aloof. 2 Amyntas 
brought a force to co-operate with him. 
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' Bee Oh. xIy. of this History. 

• Xen. Hellen. t. 2, 24: Diodor. xt; 21. 
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The delay in the march of Fhoebidas was productive 
of consequences no less momentous than un- Fboebidas, 
expected. The direct line from Peloponnesus Eudamidas 
to Olynthus lay through the Theban territory; remains * 
a passage which theThebans,whatever might have J®J/°^ *® 
been their wishes, were not powerful enough to fresh force, 
refuse, though they had contracted an alliance ^^^-^^"^^ 
with Olynthus, ^ and though proclamation was brother in 
made that no Theban citizens should join the Thrace. He 
Lacedaemonian force. Eudamidas, having depart- through the 
ed at a moment's notice, passed through Boeotia JiJ ^J'*'^*^' 
without a halt in his way to Thrace. But it was near^ *^ 
known that his brother Phoebidas was presently Thebes, 
to follow; and upon this fact the philo-Laconian party in 
Thebes organised a conspiracy. 

They obtained from the Ephors, and from the miso- 
Theban feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to Conspiracy 
Phoebidas, that he should cooperate with them in ^f il®°°" j 
any party movement which they might find the phiio- 
opportunity of executing; 2 and when he halted i^aconian 
with his detachment near the gymnasium a little Thebes]* to 
way without the walls, they concerted matters J>etray the 

•^ 1, .., 1 . ' ii 1 T town and 

as well with him as among themselves. Lieon- citadel to 
tiades, Hypates, and Archias, were the chiefs Phabidas. 
of the party in Thebes favourable to Sparta; a party 
decidedly in minority, yet still powerful, and at this 
moment so strengthened by the unbounded ascendency of 
the Spartan name, that Leontiades himself was one of the 
polemarchs of the city. Of the anti-Spartan, or predominant 
sentiment in Thebes, — which included most of the wealthy 
and active citizens, those who came successively into 
office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry 3 — the leaders 

1 Xen. Hellen. r. 2, 27-34. behaviour of Agesilaus and of the 

' This is the statement of Dio- Ephors after the fact, is like that 

dorus (xv. 20), and substantially of persons who had previously 

that of Plutarch (Agesil. c. 24), contemplated the possibility of it. 

who intimates that it was the gen- But the original suggestion must 

eral belief* of the time. And it have come from the Theban faction 

appears to me more probable than themselves. 

the representation of Xenophon— ' Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, 
that the first idea arose when Phoe- c. 5, p. 578 B.) states that most of 
bidas was under the walls of Thebes, these generals of cavalry (tu)v iic- 
and that the Spartan leader was napxY)x6TU)v vo|j.iftu>(;) were after- 
persuaded by Leontiadds to act wards in exile with Pelopidas at 
on his own responsibility. The Athens. 
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were Ismenias and Androkleides. The former especially, 
the foremost as well as ablest conductor of the late war 
against Sparta, was now in office as Polemarch, conjointly 
with his rival Leontiades. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof 
^. ^ from Phoebidas, Leontiades assiduously courted 

sing leaders him and gained his confidence. On the day of 
77^/^^' ■. the Thesmophoria, 1 a religious festival cele- 

which the acropolis or Kadmeia was consecra- 
ted to their exclusive use — Phoebidas, aflfecting 
to have concluded his halt, put himself in march 
to proceed as if towards Thrace; seemingly 
rounding the walls of Thebes, but not going 
into it. The Senate was actually assembled in 
the portico of the agora, and the heat of a 
summer's noon had driven every one out of the 
streets, when Leontiades, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtake Phoebidas, caused 
him to face about, and conducted the Lacedaemonians 
straight up to the Kadmeia; the gates of which as well 
as those of the town, were opened to his order asPolemarch. 



Ismenias — 
were both 
Fole- 
marchs. 
Leontiades 
contrives 
the plot 
and intro- 
duces 
Phoebidas 
into the 
Eladmeia. 



We have little or no information 
respecting the government of The- 
bes, it would seem to have been 
at this moment a liberalised oli- 
garchy. There was a senate, and 
two Polemarchs (perhaps the Pole- 
marohs may have been more than 
two in all, though the words of 
Xenophon rather lead us to suppose 
only two)— and there seems also to 
have been a civil magistrate, chosen 
by lot (6 xuafiLioT6^ &p^u)v) and 
renewed annually, whose office 
was marked by his constantly 
having in bis possession the sacred 
■pear of state (t6 ltp6v 66po) and 
the eity-seal (Plutarch, De Gen. 
Socr. e. 81. p. 697-B.— 0.). 

At this moment, it must be re- 
eoUeet«d, there were no such 
oftocn M Bosotarehs; since the 
iuw, enforcing the 
•ff ABtalkidas, l\kd put an 
tte BoiotUn federation. 




» The rhetor Aristeidfis (Or. xix. 
Blensin. p. 452 Cant. ; p. 419 Dind.) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized 
during the Pythian festival. This 
festival would take place, July or 
August 882 B.C. ; near the beginning 
of the third year of the (99th) 
Olympiad. See above in this His- 
tory, Ch. liv. Bespecting the year 
and month in which the Pythian 
festival was held, there is a dififer- 
ence of opinion among commen- 
tators. I agree with those who 
assign it to the first quarter of 
the third Olympic year. And the 
date of the march of Phoebidas 
would perfectly harmonise with 
this supposition. 

Xenophon mentions nothing 
about the Pythian festival as being 
in course of celebration when Phoe- 
bidas was encamped near Thebes; 
for it had no particular reference 
to Thebes. 
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There were not only no citizens in the streets, but none 
even in the Kadmeia ; no male person being permitted to 
be present at the feminine Thesmophoria; so that Phoebidas 
and his army became possessed of the Kadmeia without the 
smallest opposition. At the same time they became 
possessed of an acquisition of hardly less importance — the 
persons of all the assembled Theban women ; who served 
as hostages for the quiet submission, however reluctant, 
of the citizens in the town below. LeontiadSs handed to 
Phoebidas the key of the gates, and then descended into 
the town, giving orders that no man should go up without 
his order. 1 

The assembled senate heard with consternation the 
occupation of the acropolis by Phoebidas. Before Leontiadgg 
any deliberation could be taken among the overawes 
senators, Leontiades came down to resume his *^^ arreVta* 
seat. The lochages and armed citizens of his ismenias : 
party, to whom he had previously given orders, f ^J^J^e*" 
stood close at hand. ^Senators (said he), be not leading 
intimidated by the news that the Spartans are in j"®'*^^ °' 
the Kadmeia ; for they assure us that they have no go°\nto 
hostile purpose against any one who does not ®*i^®- 
court war against them. But I, as Polemarch, am empower- 
ed by law to seize any one whose behaviour is manifestly and 
capitally criminal. Accordingly I seize this man Ismenias, 
as the great infiamer of war. Come forward, capitains and 
soldiers, lay hold of him, and carry him off where your 
orders direct." Ismenias was accordingly seized and 
hurried off as a prisoner to the Kadmeia; while the 
senators, thunderstruck and overawed, offered no resistance. 
Such of them as were partisans of the arrested polemarch, 
and many even of the more neutral members, left the 
Senate and went home, thankful to escape with their lives. 
Three hundred of them, including Androkleidas, Pelopidas, 
Mellon, and others, sought safety by voluntary exile to 
Athens: after which the remainder of the Senate, now 
composed of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, 
passed a vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing 
a new polemarch in his place. > 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias 
forms a worthy counterpart to the seizure of TheramenSs 

I Xen. Hollen. t. 2, 28, 29. > Xen. Hellen. ▼. 2, 30, 31. 

t2 
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by KritiaS;^ twenty-two years before, in the Senate of 
FhoBbidas Athens under the Thirty. Terror-striking in it- 
in the Kad- self,itwas probably accompaniedby similar deeds 
t^Srand o^ force against others of the same party. The 
submission sudden explosion and complete success of the 
at Thebes, conspiracy, plotted by the Executive Chief 
himself, the most irresistible of all conspirators — the pres- 
ence of Fhoebidas in the Kadmeia, and of a compliant Sen- 
ate in the town — the seizure or flight of Ismenias and all 
^ his leading partisans — were more than sufficient to crush 
all spirit of resistance on the part of the citizens; whose flrst 
anxiety probably was, to extricate their wives and daughters 
from the custody of the Lacedaemonians in the Kadmeia. 
Having such a price to offer, Leontiades would extort sub- 
mission the more easily, and would probably procure a 
vote of the people ratifying the new regime, the Spartan 
alliance, and the continued occupation of the acropolis. 
Having accomplished the first settlement of his authority, 
he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known the 
fact that "order reigned'' at Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the 
Mixed feel- revolution at Thebes had been received at 
ings at Sparta with the greatest surprise, as well as 
great^im- with a mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction, 
portance of Everywhere throughout Greece, probably, it 
Son*to""* excited a greater sensation than any event since 
Spartan the battle of JEgospotami. Tried by the re- 
interests, cognised public law of Greece, it was a flagitious 
iniquity, for which Sparta had not the shadow of a pre- 
tence. It was even worse than the surprise of Platsea by 
the Thebans before the Feloponnesian war, which admitted 
of the partial excuse that war was at any rate impending; 
whereas in this case, the Thebans had neither done nor 
threatened anything to violate the peace of Antalkidas. 
It stood condemned by the indignant sentiment of all 
Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo-Laconian 
Xenophon^ himself. But it was at the same time an im- 
mense accession to Spartan power. It had been achieved 
with pre-eminent skill and success ; and Phoebidas might 
well claim to h^ve struck for Sparta the most important 
Uow since ^gospotami, relieving her from one of her two 
iMdly formidable enemies; ^ 

< Xm. Hallta. ii. 8. Bee aboye ^ Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, i. 
|felt BiftoiJi CQi. IxT. ' It is curious that Xenophon, 
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Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he 
became the object of wrath and condemnation, Digpigi^g^^ 
both with the Ephors and the citizens generally, at Sparta 
Every one was glad to throw upon him the JJ°"PJ^'n 
odium of the proceeding, and to denounce him real, 
as having acted without orders. Even the j!^^^?^^. 
Ephors, who had secretly authorized him before- Ageaiiaus 
hand to cooperate generally with the faction at defends 
Thebes, having doubtless never given any "** 
specific instructions, now indignantly disavowed him. Ages- * 
ilaus alone stood' forward in his defence, contending that 
the only question was, whether his proceeding at Thebes 
had been injurious or beneficial to Sparta. If the former, 
he merited punishment; if the latter, it was always lawful 
to render service, even impromptu and without previous 
orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtfuL 
For every man at Sparta felt how advantageous j^^ ntiad6 
the act was in itself; and felt it still more, when at Sparta— 
Leontiades reached the city, humble in solici- his humble 

... T, /. .•" . T 1 • protesta- 

tation as well as profuse in promise. In his tions and 
speech addressed to the assembled Ephors and assurances 
Senate, he first reminded them how hostile Ephors de- 
Thebes had hitherto been to them, under Is- J^^e that 
menias and the party just put down — and how retain^the 
constantly they had been in jealous alarm, lest ?*f °l®ll» 
Thebes should reconstitute by force the Boeotian same* time 
federation. "Now (added he) your fears may be ^!\® ^h®- 
at an end: only take as good care to uphold our 
government, as we shall take to obey your orders. For 
the future, you will have nothing to do but to send us a 
short dispatch, to get every service which you require." * 

treating Phoebidas as a maQ more Eadmeia— or (in the pious creed 

warm-hearted than wise, speaks of of Xenophon) by the displeasure 

him as if he had rendered no real of the gods, which such iniquity 

service to Sparta by the capture drew down upon her (v. 4, 1). In 

of the Kadmeia (r. 2, 28). The this way, therefore, it is made 

explanation of this is, that Xeno- out that Phoebidas had not acted 

phon wrote his history at a later with true wisdom, and that he had 

period, after the defeat at Leuktra done his country more harm than 

and the downfall of Sparta; which good; a criticism which we may 

downfall was brought about by be sure that no man advanced, at 

the reaction against her overween- the time of the capture itself, or 

ing and oppressive dominion, during the three years after it. 

especially after the capture of the ' Xen. Hellen. y. 2, 84. 
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It was resolved by the Lacedsemonians, at the instance of 
Agesilaus, to retain their garrison now in the Kadmeia, to 
uphold Leontiades with his colleagues in the government 
01 Thebes, and to put Ismenias upon his trial. Yet they 
at the same time, as a sort of atonement to the opinion of 
Greece, passed a vote of censure on Phoebidas, dismissed 
him from his command, and even condemned him to a fine. 
The fine, however, most probably was never exacted; for 
we shall see by the conduct of Sphodrias afterwards that 
the displeasure against Phoebidas, if at first genuine, was 
certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedaemonians should at the same time 
-. condemn Phoebidas and retain the Kadmeia — 

dttmonians has been noted as a gross contradiction. Never- 
cause Is- theless we ought not to forget, that had they 
be tried evacuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leontia- 
d°**th*** *° ^^® ** Thebes, which had compromised itself 
Iniquity of for Sparta as well as for its own aggrandize- 
this pro- ment, would have been irretrievably sacrificed. 

ng. r£Y^^ jij^Q excuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged 
in respect to their treatment of Ismenias; whom they put 
upon his trial at Thebes, before a court consisting of three 
Lacedaemonian commissioners, and one from each allied 
city. He was accused, probably by Leontiades and his 
other enemies, of having entered into friendship and con- 
spiracy with the Persian king to the detriment of Greece i 
— of having partaken in the Persian funds brought into 
Greece by Timokrates the Rhodian — and of being the 
real author of that war which had disturbed Greece from 
395 B.C. down to the peace of Antalkidas. After an un- 
availing defence, he was condemned and executed. Had this 
doom been inflicted upon him by his political antagonists 

Kal 6{i.eic Y* (says Leontiadds to tans generally against Phoebidas 

kht Lacedeemonian Epbors) xdTC (xaXsiiu)^ Sx^'vxac tu> <I>oif)l8a), but 

|i4v is\ icpoacixsTS xov vouv, icots not the fine, which is certified by 

ixouasaOs f)iaCo(xivou< aurouc ttjv Diodorus (xv. 20), by Plutarch 

BoiCDTlav O9' a^ToTc elvat* vuv 8', (Pelopidas, c. 6, and De Genio 

inti T&8e icinpaxxat, ouSev o(xac Sei Socratis, p. 676 A), and Cornelius 

8Y)f)alouc fo3s(a9oit* dXX' apxian Nepos (Pelopid. c. 1). 
6(jiiv liixpo (jxutAXti, waxe ixeiGsv > Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 35 ; Plutarch, 

ndvxa itpatxeffSai, oocdv &v SeTjaQa— De Genio Socratis, p. 676 A. Plu- 

iAv, (Laiccp v]p.tTc u|xubv, ouxu> xal tarch in another place (Pelopid. 

^clc ?]fA(bv, iictfxiXy)o8c. c. 6) represents Ismenias as having 

Xenophon mentions the dis- been conveyed to Sparta and tried 

jfUaaure of the Ephort and the Spaz- there. 
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as a consequence of their intestine victory, it would have 
been too much in the analogy of Grecian party-warfare to 
call for any special remark. But there is something pe- 
culiarly revolting in the prostitution of judicial solemnity 
and Pan-hellenic pretence, which the Lacedaemonians here 
committed. They could have no possible right to try Is- 
menias as a criminal at all; still less to try him as a crim- 
inal on the charge of confederacy with the Persian king 
— ^when they had themselves, only &ye years before, acted 
not merely as allies, but even as instruments, of that 
monarch, in enforcing the peace of Antalkidas. If Ismenias 
had received money from one Persian satrap, the Spartan 
Antalkidas had profited in like manner by another — and 
for the like purpose too of carrying on Grecian war. The 
real motive of the Spartans was doubtless to revenge 
themselves upon this distinguished Theban for having 
raised against them the war which began in 395 b.c. But 
the mockery of justice by which that revenge was masked, 
and the impudence of punishing in him as treason that 
same foreign alliance with which they had ostentatiously 
identified themselves, lends a deeper enormity to the whole 
proceeding. 

Leontiades and his partisans were thus established as 
rulers in Thebes, with a Lacedaemonian garrison vigorous 
in the Kadmeia to sustain them and execute action of 
their orders. The once-haughty Thebes was Jana^^"' 
enrolled as a member of the Lacedaemonian con- against 
federacy. Sparta was now enabled to prosecute TeTeutiasTs 
her Olynthian expedition with redoubled vigour, sent there 
Eudamidas and Amyntas, though they repressed J^jJ?/ j^^® 
the growth of the Olynthian confederacy, had eluding a 
not been strong enough to put it down; so that ab?e**Th'e- 
& larger force was necessary, and the aggregate ban con- 
often thousand men, which had been previously ijjfd*^*^©- 
dBcreed, was put into instant requisition, to be operates 
commanded by Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus. ^"** ^*™* 
Tie new general, a man of very popular manners, was soon 
on his march at the head of this large army, which com- 
prised many Theban hoplites as well as horsemen furnished 
by \he new rulers in their unqualified devotion to Sparta. 
He gent forward envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, urging 
upoi him the most strenuous efforts for the purpose of 
recoTering the Macedonian cities which had joined the 
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Olynthians — and also to Derdas, prince of the district of 
Upper Macedonia, called Elimeia, inviting his cooperation 
against that insolent city, which would speedily extend her 
dominion (he contended) from the maritime region to the 
interior, unless she were put down. ^ 

Though the Lacedaemonians were masters everywhere 
B.O. 882. ^^^ ^^^ their hands free — though Teleutias was 
Strenuous a Competent officer with powerful forces — and 
of'the*°**^ though Derdas joined with 400 excellent Maceir 
oiynthians donian horse — yet the conquest of Olynthus was 
—excel- found no easy enterprise. 2 The Olynthian cav- 

lence of 1 • _. ••' , ^ j ie • j. 

their ^Iry, m particular, was numerous and efficient, 

cavalry. Unable as they were to make head against Te- 
leutias in the field or repress his advance, nevertheless, in 
a desultory engagement which took place near the city 
gates they defeated the Lacedaemonian and Theban cavalry, 
threw even the infantry into confusion, and were on the 
point of gaining a complete victory, had not Derdas with 
his cavalry on the other wing made a diversion which 
forced them to come back for the protection of the city. 
Teleutias, remaining master of the field, continued to rav- 
age the Olynthian territory during the summer, for which 
however the Olynthians retaliated by frequent marauding 
expeditions against the cities in alliance with him. 3 

Li the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained v&- 
B.o. 881. rious partial defeats, especially one near Apd- 
Teieutias lonia from Derdas. They were more and more 
first ^uc- confined to their walls; insomuch that Teleutias 
oessfui and became confident and began to despise them. 
beconS Under these dispositions on his part, a body of 
overcon- Olynthian cavalry showed themselves one mom- 
sMtains a ^Sf P^ssed the river near their city, and ad* 
terrible de- vanced in calm array towards the Lacedsemoniaa 
the* 01°™ camp. Indignant at such an appearance 3f 
thians daring, Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with tae 

w^iiY *f * peltasts to disperse them; upon which ihe 
their cuy. Olynthians slowly retreated, while the peltasts 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 2. 38. leading as to the tenor and result 

* Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg. o. of the war. If we had no Jther 

76, p. 426) speaks with proper com- information than his, we sliould 

mendation of the brave resistance be led to imagine that the Olyn- 

made by the Olynthians against thians had been victoriour, and 

the great force of Sparta. But his the Lacedeemonians bafSed. 
esi^stioiii are altogether mis- * Xenoph. Hellen. ▼. 2, 4)— 48. 
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rushed impatiently to pursue them, even when they 
recrossed the river. No sooner did the Olynthians 
see that half the peltasts had crossed it than they sud- 
denly turned, charged them vigorously, and put them to 
flight with the loss of their commander Tlemonidas and a 
hundred others. All this passed in sight of Teleutias, who 
completely lost his temper. Seizing his arms, he hurried 
forward to cover the fugitives with the hoplites around 
him, sending orders to allhis troops, hoplites, peltasts, and 
horsemen^ to advance also. But the Olynthians, again re- 
treating, drew him on towards the city, with such incon- 
siderate ^Drwardness, that many of his soldiers, ascending 
the eminence on which the city was situated, rushed close 
up to the walls. 1 Here however they were received by a 
shower of missiles which forced them to recede in disorder; 
upon which the Olynthians again sallied forth, probably 
from more than one gate at once, and charged them first 
with cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The Lace- 
daemonians and their allies, disturbed and distressed by 
the first, were unable to stand against the compact charge 
of the last; Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost 
ranks, was slain, and his death was a signal for the flight 
of all around. The whole besieging force dispersed and 
fled in different directions — to Akanthus, to Spartolus, to 
Potidsea, to ApoUonia. So vigorous and effective was the 
pursuit by the Olynthians, that the loss of the fugitives 
was immense. The whole army was in fact ruined; 2 for 
probably many of the allies who escaped became discour- 
aged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive, might 
have deterred the Lacedaemonians from farther ^ ^ gso. 
proceedings, and saved Olynthus. But now, AgesipoUg 
they were so completely masters everywhere is sent to 
else, that they thought only of repairing the ^o^gl^rta 
dishonour by a still more imposing demonstra- with a rein- 
tion. Their king Agesipolis was placed at the ^^l^^j^^^^' 
head of an expedition on the largest scale; and of a 
his name called forth eager cooperation, both in '®^®'* 
men and money, from the allies. He marched with thirty 

* Thucyd. i. 63— with the Scho- ?"i nsp S^cXo^ r^t toutoo too ffxpa- 

liast. TeOjjLaxo?. 

« Xen. Hellen. t. 8, 4—6. leotjji- Diodonxs (xv. 21) states the lose 

nXi^Oeif dnixTsivav dvOptbnouc xal at 1200 men. 
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Spartan counsellors, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia; be- 
sides a select body of energetic youth as volunteers, from 
the Ferioeki, from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and 
from strangers or citizens who had lost their franchise 
through poverty, introduced as friends of richer Spartan 
citizens to go through the arduous Lykurgean training, i 
Amyntas and Derdas also were instigated to greater 
exertions than before, so that Agesipolis was enabled, 
after receiving their reinforcements in his march through 
Macedonia, to present himself before Olynthus with an 
overwhelming force, and to confine the citizens within their 
walls. He then completed the ravage of their territory, 
which had been begun by Teleutias ; and even took Tor6ne 
by storm. But the extreme heat of the summer weather 
presently brought upon him a fever, which proved fatal in 
a week's time; although he had caused himself to be car- 
ried for repose to the shady grove, and clear waters, near 
the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was im- 
mersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was 
buried with the customary solemnities. 2 

Polybiades, who succeeded Agesipolis in the com- 
mand, prosecuted the war with undiminished vigour; and 
the Olynthians, debarred from their home produce as well 
as from importation, were speedily reduced to such straits 
as to be compelled to solicit peace. They were obliged 
to break up their own federation, and to enrol them- 
selves as sworn members of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, 

> Xen. Hellen. t. 8, 9. IIoXXol and thus lost their qualification 

84 a6T(j) xal tu>v iccpiolxcuv iGsXovTal and their training; but rich citizens 

xaXol xdcYaOol ^xoXou9ouv, xal ^ivoi sometimes paid their quota for 

T(I)v xpo^litcDv xaXou(xivu>v, xal v60ot them, and enabled them by such 

TU>v ZnaptiaTCJv, [i.&\a e6ti8cT« xe aid to continue their training as 

xal Tu>v iv T^ ic6Xet xaXu>v oux ^uvrpo^oi, xpo^ifiLoi, fjLodaxec, Ac., 

&icctpot. as companions of their own sons. 

The phrase— ^ivoi tu>v Tpo<pl|xu>v The two sons of Xenophon were 

—is illustrated by a passage from educated at Sparta (Diog. Laert. 

Phylarchus in Athenseus, yi. p. ii. 64), and would thus be ^ivoi 

271 (referred to by Schneider in xcbv xpo^lp-uDv xaXoup-svcov. If either 

his note here). I have already of them was now old enough, he 

stated that the political franchise might probably have been one 

of a Spartan citizen depended among the volunteers to accom- 

upon his being able to furnish pany Agesipolis. 

constantly his quota to the public * Xen. Hellen. v. 8, 18; Pausau. 

ntss-table. Many of the poor ill. 6, 9. 
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with its obligations of service to Sparta. ^ The Olyn- 
thian union being dissolved, the component 
Grecian cities were enrolled severally as allies ^ [ ,. * 
of Sparta, while the maritime cities of Mace- gnoceeds " 
donia were deprived of their neighbouring AgesipoUs 
Grecian protector, and passed again under the mander— 
dominion of Amyntas. he reduces 

Both the dissolution of this growing confed- gubmissf^on* 
eracy, and the reconstitution of maritime Mace- —extinc- 
donia, were signal misfortunes to the Grecian o?ynthian^ 
world. Never were the arms of Sparta more federation, 
mischievously or more unwarrantably employed, and^the' 
That a powerful Grecian confederacy should be other cities 
formed in the Chalkidic peninsula, in the border "uedas 
region where Hellas joined the non-Hellenic allies of 
tribes — ^was an incident of signal benefit to the ^p*'**- 
Hellenic world generally. It would have served as a bul- 
wark to Greece against the neighbouring Mace- 
donians and Thracians, at whose expense its ^hief*d™ne 
conquests, if it made any, would have been by Sparta 
achieved. That Olynthus did not oppress ty^huV^ 
her Grecian neighbours — that the principles crushing 
of her confederacy were of the most equal, ^ly**!*^'- 
generous, and seducing character — that she employed 
no greater compulsion than was requisite to surmount 
an unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy — and that 
the very towns who obeyed this instinct would have 
become sensible themselves, in a very short time, of 
the benefits conferred by the confederacy on each and 
every one — these are facts certified by the urgency of the 
reluctant Akanthians, when they entreat Sparta to leave 
no interval for the confederacy to make its working felt. 
Nothing but the intervention of Sparta could have crushed 
this liberal and beneficent promise ; nothing but the acci- 
dent, that during the three years from 382 to 379 B.C., she 
was at the maximum of her power and had her hands quite 
free, with Thebes and its Kadmeia under her garrison. 
Such prosperity did not long continue unabated. Only a 
few months after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia 
was retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigorous 
a war against Sparta, that she would have been disabled 
from meddling with Olynthus — as we shall find illustrated 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 26; Diodor. xv. 22, 23. 
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by the fact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined 
interfering in Thessaly toprotect the Thessalian cities 
against Jason of Pherae. H!ad the Olynthian confederacy 
been left to its natural working, it might well have united 
all the Hellenic cities around it in harmonious action, so 
as to keep the sea-coast in possession of a confederacy of 
free and self-determining communities, confining the Mace- 
donian princes to the interior. But Sparta threw in her 
extraneous force, alike irresistible and inauspicious, to 
defeat these tendencies; and to frustrate that salutary 
change — from fractional autonomy and isolated action into 
integral and equal autonomy with collective action — which 
Olynthus was labouring to bring about. She gave the 
victory to Amyntas, and prepared the indispensable basis 
upon which his son Philip afterwards rose, to reduce not 
only Olynthus, but Akanthus, ApoUonia, and the major 
part of the Grecian world, to one common level of sub- 
jection. Many of those Akanthians, who spumed the boon 
of eaual partnership and free communion with Greeks and 
neighbours, lived to discover how impotent were their own 
separate walls as a bulwark against Macedonianneighbours; 
and to see themselves confounded in that common servitude 
which the imprudence of their fathers had entailed upon 
them. By the peace of Antalkidas, Sparta had surrendered 
the Asiatic Greeks to Persia; by crushing the Olynthian 
confederacy, she virtually surrendered the Thracian Greeks 
to the Macedonian princes. Never again did the oppor- 
tunity occur of placing Hellenism on a firm, consolidated, 
and self-supporting basis, round the coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf. 

"While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the 
B.C. 880. Lacedsemonians were carrying on, under Agesi- 
tio*n'of '^' ^^^f another intervention within Peloponnesus, 
Sparta against the city of Phlius. It has already been 

goTernment Dientioned that certain exiles of this city had 
of Phiiut. recently been recalled, at the express command 
PUiMian ®^ Sparta. The ruling party in Phlius had at 
gorem- the same time passed a vote to restore the con- 
JJJJ*^^^ ^ ' fiscated* property of these exiles; reimbursing 
AfMipoiis, out of the public treasury, to those who had 
^JfJ**^* purchased it, the price which they had paid — 
flMA. and reserving all disputed points for Judicial 
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decision. ^ The returned exiles now again came to Sparta, 
to profer complaint that they could obtain no just 
restitution of their property; that the tribunals of the 
city were in the hands of their opponents, many of them 
directly interested as purchasers, who refused them the 
right of appealing to any extraneous and impartial 
authority; and that there were even in the city itself 
many who thought them wronged. Such allegations were 
probably more or less founded in truth. At the same 
time, the appeal to Sparta, abrogating the independence 
of Phlius, so incensed the ruling Phliasians that they 

1>assed a sentence of fine against all the appellants. The 
atter insisted on this sentence as a fresh count for 
strengthening their complaints at Sparta; and as a farther 
proof of anti-Spartan feeling, as well as of high-handed 
injustice, in the Phliasian rulers. ^ Their cause was warmly 
espoused by Agesilaus, who had personal relations of 
hospitality with some of the exiles; while it appears that 
his colleague king Agesipolis was on good terms with the 
ruling party at Phlius— had received from them zealous 
aid, both in men and money, for his Olynthian expedition 
— and had publicly thanked them for their devotion to 
Sparta. 3 The Phliasian government, emboldened by the 
proclaimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying their 
fidelity, had fancied that they stood upon firm ground, and 
that no Spartan coercion would be enforced against them. 
But the marked favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, 
told rather against them in the mind of Agesilaus; pursuant 
to that jealousy which usually prevailed between the two 
Spartan kings. In spite of much remonstrance at Sparta, 
from many who deprecated hostilities against a city of 
5000 citizens, for the profit of a handful of exiles — he 
not only seconded the proclamation of war against 
Phlius by the Ephors, but also took the command of the 
army. 4 

The army being mustered, and the border sacrifices 
favourable, Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity 
towards Phlius; dismissing those Phliasian envoys, who 

* Xen. Hellen. t. 2, 10. a&Tcp ^^piQfxata ic ttjv OTpaTt&v l8o- 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 8, 10, 11. oav, &c, 

» Xen. Hellen. ▼. 3, 10. tj OXia- * Xen. Hellen. v. 8, 12, 13; Plu- 

oltov icoXk;, e7:aiveQti93 {jlsv uico tou tarch, Agesil. o. 24; Diodor. xv. 

'AYTIoin6Xi5o{, o'xi noXXa^xal xa^^iwc 20. 
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met him on the road and bribed or entreated him to desist, 
with the harsh reply that the government had already 
Affetiiant deceived Sparta once, and that he would be 
marebet an satisfied with nothing less than the surrender 
iiffikintt ^^ ^^^ acropolis. This being refused, he marched 
I'hiint— re- to the city, and blocked it up by a wall of 
?own*by * circumvallatiou. The besieged defended them- 
bioekade, selves with resolute bravery and endurance, 
resiiUnce** Under a citizen named Delphion; who, with a 
The Lace- Select troop of 300, maintained constant guard 
oSJu^y^the *^ every point, and even annoyed the besiegers 
acropoiii, by frequent sallies. By public decree, every 
Cou*"fi * f ^^*'^^®^ ^*8 P^^ upon half-allowance of bread, 
One so that the siege was prolonged to double the 

Hundred ai time which Agesilaus, from the information of 
^ ™ * the exiles as to the existing stock of pro- 
visions, had supposed to be possible. Gradually, however, 
famine made itself felt; desertions from within increased, 
among those who were favourable, or not decidedly averse, 
to the exiles; desertions, which Agesilaus took care to 
encourage by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment 
as Phliasian emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, 
after about a year's blockade, i the provisions within were 
exhausted, so that the besieged were forced to entreat per- 
mission from Agesilaus to despatch envoys to Sparta and 
beff for terms. Agesilaus granted their request. But 
bemg at the same time indignant that they submitted to 
Sparta rather than to him, he sent to ask the Ephors that 
the terms might be referred to his dictation. Meanwhile 
he redoubled his watch over the city; in spite of which, 
Delphion, with one of his most active subordinates, con- 
trived to escape at this last hour. Phlius was now com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion to Agesilaus, who named 
a Council of One Hundred (half from the exiles, half from 
those within the citv) vested with absolute powers of life 
and death over all the citizens, and authorized to frame a 
constitution for the future government of the city. Until 

' Xen. Hellen. t. 8, 26. but the preliminary treatment and 

Kal xk )i.iv Kipl OXioOvta o3tu>c complaints of the Phliasian exiles. 

•& iictttTiXt9T0 iv 6xTU> (ivjal xal One year therefore will be ai much 

ivtaUT^. ae we can allow for the blockade 

Thii general expreMion "the — ^perhaps more than we ought to 

«Att«n valatiTe to Phliai," com- allow. 

idMa aol merely the blockade, 
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this should be done; he left a garrison in the acropoliS; 
with assured pay for six months. ^ 

Had Agesipolis been alive, perhaps the Fhliasians 
might have obtained better terms. How the omnipotent 
H^atontarchy named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus, 2 
conducted themselves, we do not know. But the pre- 
sumptions are all unfavourable, seeing that their situation 
as well as their power was analogous to that of the Thirty 
at Athens and the Lysandrian Dekarchies elsewhere. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiades, and of 
Phlius to AgesilauSy seem to have taken place b.o. 379. 
nearly at the same time. 

' Xen. Hellen. t. 8, 17—26. <piXcTaipcla or partisan-attachment 

* The panegyrist of Agesilaus of his hero (Xenoph. Agesil. ii. 

finds little to commend in these 21). 

Pbliasian proceedings, except tbo 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 

FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE 
LACEDEMONIANS DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT 
SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACE, IN 371 B.C. 

At the beginning of 379 b.c, the empire of the LacedsB- 
B.O. 879. monians on land had reached a pitch never 
Great as- before paralleled. On the sea, their fleet was 
Sparta oV' ^^^ moderately powerful, and they seem to have 
land in held divided empire with Athens over the 
879 B.C. smaller islands; while the larger islands (so far 
as we can make out) were independent of both. But the 
4whole of inland Greece, both within and without Pelopon- 
nesus — except Argos, Attica, and perhaps the more 
powerful Thessalian cities — was now enrolled in the con- 
federacy dependent on Sparta. Her occupation of Thebes, 
by a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy of local partisans, 
appeared to place her empire beyond all chance of success- 
ful attack; while the victorious close of the war against 
Olynthus carried everywhere an intimidating sense of her 
far-reaching power. Her allies too — governed as they were 
in many cases by Spartan harmosts, and by oligarchies 
whose power rested on Sparta — were much more dependent 
upon ner than they had been during the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Such a position of afiFairs rendered Sparta an object 
g of the same mingled fear and hatred (the first 

now' feared preponderant) as had been felt towards imperial 
M the great Athens fifty years before, when she was desig- 
Gr?ece~ nated as the ^despot city." ^ And this sentiment 
her oon- ^^i^g farther aggravated by the recent peace of 
"vrith' the Antalkidas, in every sense the work of Sparta ; 
Persian which she had first procured, and afterwards 
wuS'dio- carried into execution. That peace was dis- 
ttytiiu of graceful enough as being dictated by the king 
'"••^■•" of Persia, enforced in his name, and surrendering 

> Thnoyd. i. 121. noXtv tupavvov. 
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to him all the Asiatic Greeks. But it became yet more 
disgraceful when the universal autonomy which it promised 
was seen to be so executed, as to mean nothing better 
than subjection to Sparta. Of all the acts yet committed 
by Sparta, not only in perversion of the autonomy promised 
to every city, but in violation of all the acknowledged canons 
of right dealing between city and city — the most flagrant 
was, her recent seizure and occupation of the Kadmeia at 
Thebes. Her siibversion (in alliance with, and partly for 
the benefit of, Amyntas king of Macedonia) of the free 
Olynthian confederacy was nardly less offensive to every 
Greek of large or Pan-hellenic patriotism. She appeared 
as the confederate of the Persian king on one side, of 
Amyntas the Macedonian on another, of the Syracusan 
despot Dionysius on a third — as betraying the independence 
of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put down 
everywhere within it, that free spirit which stood in the 
way of her own harmosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood oui^ 
incontestably as the head of Greece. No man strong com- 
dared to call in question her headship, or to ?J*^°* ?^ 

1 'J. • J. 'J. ml ± ^ p the rhetor 

provoke resistance agamst it. The tone oi pa- Lysias, ex- 
triotic and free-spoken Greeks at this moment p/® q?^ **. 
is manifested in two eminent residents at Athens festivffof ° 
— Lysias and Isokrates. Of these two rhetors, ^84 b.o. 
the former composed an oration which he publicly read at 
Olympia during the celebration of the 99th Olympiad, 
B.C. 384, three years after the peace of Antalkidas. In this 
oration (of which unhappily only a fragment remains, pre- 
served by Dionysius of Halikarnassus), Lysias raises the 
cry of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian king, 
partly from the despot Dionysius of Syracuse, i He calls 

» 

* Lysias, Frag. Orat. xxxiii. ^ fjiiv dpxf) tu)v apoxouvxtov x^c 

(Olympic.) ed. Bekker ap. Dionys. 9oXa<j<r7)c, xu)v 8s x^ti^axtsi't Paai- 

Hal. Judic. de Lysift, p. 620-626, Xeix; xajxla<;* xdt Ik xu)v 'EXX^vtov 

Beisk. 9U>(j.axa,xu>v SaicavacjQa t 8uva- 

*Op(I>v o5tu)« al<jxpu)< 8io- (j.dvu>v* vao<; ok icoXXoc o0x6< xi- 

xeijx8v>]v XTQV 'EXXASa, xal T:oXXa fijv xxTjxoi, icoXXi? 5* 6 xopavvo? x^c 

o6x^(; Svxa bnh xcp poppaptp, icoXXac SixeXia? 

5i ic6Xei« 6k6 xupdvvu>v dvaaxdxouc "Qoxe fi^iov— xo6« itpoYi- 

YeY8vT)fi.^va«. voo« fjufisTaQai, ol xoix; jx4v (Jappapoo? 

*Opu)fi,ev Y^p tou« xiv86- inolT)<jav, x^(;dXXoxpla?e7ti9ujxouvxac, 

vooc xal fAeYdXou? xal itavxaj^iQtv x^? a^pexipa^ a6xu>v eaxep^gQai* xoo? 

icepis(7T7]x6xac. 'EitlaxaaQs 6(, Sxt Ik xupdvvouc i^sXdoavxst; , xoivi^v 

VOL. IX. T5 
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upon all Greeks to lay aside hostility and jealousies one 
with the other, and to unite in making head against these 
two really formidable enemies, as their ancestors had pre- 
viously done, with equal zeal forputting down despots and 
for repelling the foreigner. He notes the number of 
Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the Persian king, whose 
great wealth would enable him to hire an indefinite number 
of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force was superior to 
anything which the Greeks could muster; while the 
strongest naval force in Greece was that of the Syracusan 
Dionysius. Recognising the Lacedaemonians as chiefs of 
Greece, LysiaS expresses his astonishment that they should 
quietly pennit the fire to extend itself from one city to 
another. They ought to look upon the misfortunes of 
those cities which nad been destroyed, both by the Per- 
sians and by Dionysius, as comins home to themselves; not 
to wait patiently, until the two hostile powers had united 
their forces to attack the centre of Greece, which yet 
rfemained independent. 

Of the two common enemies — Artaxerxes and Diony- 
Demonitra- sius — whom Lysias thus denounces, the latter 
Vh ^s**^^'* had sent to this very Olympic festival a splen- 
cuBan^'*" did The6ry, or legation to oflFer solemn sacrifice 
dMpot in hig name; together with several chariots to 

at^that^"' contend in the race, and some excellent rhap- 
festivai. Bodes to recite poems composed by himself. 

Sicaat T^v iXcu9eplav xoLTiaxtiattt. concert and dividing it between 

6au(«.dCu> Si AaxcSaifxovlouc icdivTU>v them (see Ephori Fragm. 141, ed. 

(i.&Xi9Ta) xivi icoTft Y^^H-D XP^(*^^®^' Bidot). The assertion is made by the 

xaiO(i.iv7]v T7)v *£XXd5a icepto- rhetor Aristeid 6s, and the allusion 

pu>9tv, TJYgfidvg? ivTS? Td)v *EXXiQ- to Ephorus is here preserved by the 

-<tt>Vt Ac. Scholiast on Aristeidds (who how- 

06 Tolvuv 6 iici(bv xaipoc ev^' is mistaken, in referring it to 

Tot> napivTOc PeXrifov oO fdcp dXXo- Dionysius the younger). Aristeidds 

Tplac del T&c Twv dicoXu)X6Ttt>v ai>|A- ascribes the frustration of this 

90pdc vopilCciv, dXX' olxclac* oO&' attack to the valour of two Athe> 

avafxtivoti, Iu>« &v in* a6Toi)c ^|Ad« nian generals, Iphikratds and Timo- 

ai Suvdpusic dpLfoxipuDv (of Arta- theus; the former of whom captured 

xenc6s and Dionysius) iXOtuoiV} dcXX' the fleet of Dionysius, while the 

lo»c ixi i^saxi, t7)v xoOtcuv SPp^v latter defeated the Lacedtemonian 

xfoXoovi. fleet at Leukas. But these events 

Spbonu appears to have affirmed happened in 373-372 e.g., when the 

tlukt tb«ra wai apian concerted be- power of Dionysius was not so 

twmn Um Peraian king mkL Die- formidable or aggressive as it had 

lov fttiaokteg Greece in been between 387-382 b.o.; moreover 
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The S^raousan legatioBi headed by Thearid^, brother of 
DionysiuSi were clothed with rich vestments and lodged in 
a. tent of extraordinary magnificence, decorated with gold 
and purple; such probably as had not been seen since the 
ostentatious displfDj^ made by Alkibiades ^ in the ninetieth 
Olympiad (b.o. 420). While instigating the spectators pres** 
ent to exert themselves as Greeks for the liberation of 
their fellow-Greeks enslaved by Dionysius, Lysias exhorted 
them to begin forthwith their hostile demonstration against 
the latter, by plundering the splendid tent before them^ 
which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with the spec- 
tacle of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It appears 
that this exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted 
upon. 2 Some persons assailed the tents, but were probably 
restrained by the Eleian superintendents without difficulty^ 

the ships of Dionysius taken by Lysias, as an Athenian metic, could 

Iphikrat^s were only ten in number, hardly hare gone there at all; but 

a. small squadron. Aristoidds ap- he certainly could not hare gon& 

pears to me to hare misconceived there to mak^ a public and bold* 

the date to which the assertion of oratorical demonstration. 

Ephorus really referred. 2. The language of Lysias implies 

' See Pseudo-Andokidds cont. Al- that the speech was delivered after 

kibiad. s. SO ; and Oh. Iv. of this the cession of the Asiatic Greeks 

History. to Per8iA^6(xu>v leoXXi {xev ot>T^c 

* Lionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysift, C^XXdSoO Svroi 6ic6 T(p f)ap()(xp()>, &c. 

p. 619 ; Diodor. xiv. 109. (Lots tivotc This is quite pertinent after the 

ToXfx^jai StapicdCciv xdc ax7)vdC' peace of Antalkidas; but not ai 

Dionysius does not specify the all admissible before that peace, 

date of this oration of Lysias ; but The same may be said about the 

Diodorus places it at Olympiad 98 phrase— oO Y"P «XXoTpla« SsI xA? 

— B.C. 388— the year before the peace t<I>v aicoXa)X6Tu)v aoficpopi? vojxlCeiv^ 

of Antalkidas. On this point I dXX' olxela<; ; which must be referred 

venture to depart from him, and to the recent subjection of the 

assign it to Olympiad 99, or 884 Asiatic Greeks by Persia, and of 

B.C., three years after the peace ; the Italian and Sicilian Greeks by 

the rather as his Olympic chrono- Dionysius. 

logy appears not clear, as may be 8. In 888 b.o.— when Athena and 

seen by comparing xv. 7 with xiv. so large a portion of the greater 

109. cities of Greece were at war with 

1. The year 388 b.o. was a year Sparta and therefore contesting^ 
of war, in which Sparta with her her headship— Lysias would hardly 
allies on one side— and Thebes, have publicly talked of the Spar- 
Athens, Corinth, and Argos, on the tans as tiys(i.6vs« tu)v *£XXiqvu>v, o6x 
other— were carrying on strenuous dSixu)^, xal 5id ryjv £(x<puTov dpeTYjv 
hostilities. The war would hinder xal Sid tyjv npoc t6v ndXefiov ent- 
the four last-mentioned states from otiqpliqv. This remark is made also 
sending any public legation to by Sievers (Geschich. Griech. bis. 
sacrifice at the Olympic festival, zur Schlacht vonMantineia, p. 138).. 

xt2 
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Yet the incident^ taken in conjunction with the speech 
of LysiaSi helps us to understand the apprehensions and 
sympathies wnich agitated the Olympic crowd in b.c. 384, 
This was the first Olympic festival after the peace of An- 
talkidas ; a festival memorable, not only because it again 
brought thither Athenians, Bceotians, Corinthians, and 
Argeians, who must have been prevented by the preceding 
war from coming either in b.o. 388 or in b.c. 392 — ^but also 
as it exhibited the visitors and Theories from the Asiatic 
Greeks, for the first time since they had been handed over 
by Sparta to the Persians — and the like also from those 
numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius 
had enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the Asiatics, 
would doubtless be full of complaints respecting the hard- 
ship of their new lot, and against Sparta as having be- 
trayed them; complaints, which would call forth genuine 
sympathy in the Athenians, Thebans, and all others who 
had submitted reluctantly to the peace of Antalkidas. 
There was thus a large body of sentiment prepared to 
respond to the declamations of Lysias. Aiid many a 
Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed to lay hands on 
the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield a mournful 
assent to the orator's remark, that the free Grecian world 
was on fire^ at both sides; that Asiatics, Italians, and Si- 
cilians, had already passed into the hands of Artaxerxes and 
Dionysius; and that, if these two formidable enemies should 
coalesce, the liberties even of central Greece would be in 
great danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and 
Panegyrical B^*^^^ would tend to raise antipathy against 
oration of Sparta. Lysias, in that portion of his speech 
laokratfia. which we possess, disguises his censure against 
her under the forms of surprise. But Isokrates, who com- 
posed an analogous discourse four years afterwards (which 
may perhaps have been read at the next Olympic festival 
of B.C. 380), speaks out more plainly. He denounces the 
Lacedaemonians as traitors to the general security and 

Nor would he have declaimed so recount the history of Dionysius), 

ardently against the Persian king, it appears to me that this oration 

at a time when Athens was still of Lysias is unsuitable to B.C. S88 

not despairing of Persian aid against — ^but perfectly suitable to 384 b.c. 

Sparta. * Lysias, Orat. Olymp. Frag. 

On these grounds (as well as on xaiojjiiviQv tt]v *EXXd6a «epiopu>aiv, 

others which I shall state when I &o. 
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freedom of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings as well 
as Grecian despots to aggrandize themselves at the cost of 
autonomous Grecian cities — all in the interest of their own 
selfish ambition. No wonder (he says) that the free and 
self-acting Hellenic world was every day becoming con« 
tracted into a narrower space, when the presiding city 
Sparta assisted Artaxerxes, Amyntas, and Dionysius to 
absorb it — and herself undertook unjust aggressions 
against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and Mantineia. ^ 

The preceding citations, from Lysias and IsokratSs^ 
would be sufficient to show the measure which ^^^ 
intelligent contemporaries took, both of the uponSparta 
state of Greece and of the conduct of Sparta, g'° J^g"**®®* 
during the eight years succeeding the peace of phiio-^Laco- 
Antalkidas (387— 379 b.c). But the philo- ""{fj*^^®^®- 
Laconian Xenophon is still more emphatic in ^ 
his condemnation of Sparta. Having described her trium- 
phant and seemingly unassailable position after the sub- 
jugation of Olynthus andPhlius, he proceeds to say 2 — "I could 
produce numerous other incidents, both in and out of Greece, 
to prove that the gods take careful note of impious men 
and of evil-doers; out the events which I am now about to 
relate are quite sufficient. The Lacedeemonians, who had 
sworn to leave each city autonomous, having violated their 

• Isokratds, Or. ir. (Panegyr.) s. xs T<i>v icoXixtbv elaayaYAvToc eU tilj> 
145, 146: compare his Orat. viii. axp6itoXiv auxoi)?, xol (JouXirjGivxac 
(De Pace) s. 122; and Diodor. xv. AaxeSai(xovioic X7]v ic6Xiv SouXeOeiv,. 
23, wdxs auxol xupavveiv xt)> 

Dionysius of Syracuse had sent xo6xu)v opx^'* 4^x4 jxovov xwv ^u-^ 

twenty triremes to join the Lace- ih^-zm^ i^pxeaav xaxaXuoai. 

deemonians at the Hellespont, a This passage is properly char> 

few months before the peace of acterized by Dr. Peter (in his 

Antalkidas (Xenophon, Hellen. t. Gommentatio Gritica in Xenophon^ 

1, 26). tis Hellenica, Hall. 1837, p. 82) as 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 1. IloXXa the turning-point in the history — 
|x4v ouv olv XI? \fti\ xal fiXXa Xiyeiv, "Hoc igitur in loco quasi edi- 
xal ^EXXrjvixdc xal papf)apixa, u)c tiore operis sui Xenophon sub-- 
6eol oGxs xu>v &oEf)ouvxu>v o5xe xu>v sistit, atque uno in conspectu 
dvdaia noiou^^xojv dfxeXouoi* vuv yc Spartanos, et ad suae felicitatis 
(jL7]v Xe^u> xa npoxsi^xsva. AaxsSai- fastigium ascendere videt, et rur-^ 
(Aoviol xe ydp, oi 6|x6oavx8c auxovo- bus ab eo delabi: tant& autem. 
^ou(; eddsiv xd^ icoXeic, xi^v iv divinse justitise conscienti& tangi- 
OiQ^aK dxpoTcoXiv xaxaa^^ovxec, 6n' tur in hac Spartanorum fortune, 
auxibv (Aovov xwv d5ix7]9ivTu>v ixo- conspicuse> ut vix suum judicium^ 
Xdo07](7av, np<I)xov o68' 69' iv6< "^^"^ quanquam id solet facere, suppress 
ntbnoxc dv9p(bic(ov xpaxi)6ivxec. To6( sent." 
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oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were puniBhed by 
the very men whom they had wronged — though no 
one on earth had ever before triumphed over them. And 
the Theban faction who had introduced them into the 
citadel, with the deliberate purpose that their city should 
be enslaved to Sparta in order that they might rale dee- 
potically themselves — were put down by no more than 
seven assailants, among tne exiles whom they had 
banished." 

What must have been the hatred, and sense of abased 
Hi nner ^^endency, entertained towards Sparta by 
of murking' ucutral or unMcndly Gfreeks, when Xenophon, 
the point of alike conspicuous for hb partiality to her and 
hit history for his dislike of Thebes, could employ these 
—from decisive words in ushering in the coming phase 

(llory^^ of Spartan humiliation, representing it as a 
fipArtan wcll-merited judgement from the gods? The 

■g'»««- sentence which I liave just translated marks, in 
the commonplace manner of the Xenophontic Hellenioa, 
the same moment of pointed contrast and transition — ^past 
glory suddenly and unexpectedly darkened by supervening 
misfortune — which is foreshadowed in the narrative of 
Thucvdides by the dialogue between the Athenian envoys 
and the Melian^ council; or in the (Edipus and AntigonS 
of Sophokles,2 by the warnincs of the prophet Teiresias. 
The government of Thebes had now been for three 

879 years (since the blow struck by Phoebidas) in 
Thebe ^^® hands of Leontiades and his oligarchical 

under Le- partisans, upheld by the Spartan garrison in 
ontiaddi the Kadmeia. Eespectin&r the details of its 

and the -,. i *^ '^ • r x* 

pbiio- proceedings we nave scarce any information. 

^fi*'^* h ^*^ ® y ^*^ above remarked) judge of it 

with*the^* by analogy of the Thirty tyrants at Athens, 
8p"t»n and of the Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which it 
Fnthe^*^ was exactly similar in origin, position, and 
Kadmeia- interests. That the general spirit of it must 
and '^ty ran- have been cruel, oppressive, and rapacious — we 
nicai gov- cannot doubt; though in what degree we have 
emment. ^^ means of knowing. The appetites of uncon- 
trolled rulers, as well as those of a large foreign garrison, 
would ensure such a result; besides which, those rulers 

1 See above in this History— « 8oph. CEdip. Tyr. 460; Antigoiu 
the close of Chapter Ivi. 1066. 
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must have been in constant fear of risings or conspiracies 
amidst a body of high-spirited citizens mio saw their city 
degraded; from being the chief of the Boeotian federation, 
into nothing better than a captive dependency of Sparta. 
Such fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous 
body of Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti- 
Spartan party; three or four hundred of whom had fled to 
Athens at the first seizure of their leader IsmeniaS| and 
had been doubtless joined subsequently by others. So 
strongly did the Theban rulers apprehend mischief from 
these exiles, that they hired assassins to take them off by 
private murder at Athens; and actually succeeded in thus 
killing Androkleidas, chief of the band and chief successor 
of the deceased Ismenias — though they missed their blows 
at the rest. ^ And we may be sure that they made the 
prison in Thebes subservient to multiplied enormities and 
executions, when we read not only that 150 prisoners were 
found in it when the government was put down, 2 but also 
that in the fervour of that revolutionary movement, the 
slain gaoler was an object of such fierce antipathy, that his 
corpse was trodden and spit upon by a crowd of Theban 
women. 3 In Thebes, as in other Grecian cities, the women 
not only took no part in political disputes, but rarely 
even showed themselves in public;^ so that this furious 
demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have been 
generated by the loss or maltreatment of sons, husbands, 
and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure 
shelter, but genuine sympathy with their com- Discontent 
plaints against Lacedsemonian injustice. The ** Thebes, 
generous countenance which had been shown und^f com- 
by the Thebans, twenty-four years before, to p^"^®*** 
Thrasybulus and the other Athenian refugees, exiie^at 
during the omnipotence of the Thirty — was -^tiieM. 

* Plutarch, Pelopidas^ c. 6 : com- democratic party, named Amphi- 
pare Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 29. theus. He was about to be shortly 
p. 596 B. executed, and the conspirators} 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ▼. 4, 14. personally attached to him, seem 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. e. 83. to have accelerated the hour of 
p. 698 B. 0. (fi xai fjieQ' "^(i-ipav their plot partly to preserve his 
eiceve[)7]9av xal npooiicxuaav oi>% life (Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 
iXlyai Yuvaix8«. 677 D. p. 686 F.). 

Among the prisoners was a * The language of Plutarch (De 
distinguished Theban of the Gen. Socrat. o. 33. p. 598 G.) is 
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now gratefully requited under this reversal of fortune to 
both cities;^ and requited too in defiance of the menaces 
of Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be expelled 
— as she had in the earlier occasion demanded that the 
Athenian refugees should be dismissed from Thebes. To 
protect these Theban exiles, however, was all that Athens 
could do. Their restoration was a task beyond her power 
— and seemingly yet more beyond their own. For the 
existing government of Thebes was firmly seated, and had 
the citizens completely under control. Administered by a 
small faction, Archias, Fhihppus, Hypates, and Leontiades 
(among whom the two first were at this moment polemarchs, 
though the last was the most energetic and resolute) — it 
was at the same time sustained by the large garrison of 
1500 Lacedaemonians and alHes,^ under Lysanoridas and 
two other harmosts, in the Kadmeia — as well as by the 
Lacedsemonian posts in the other Boeotian cities around — 
Orchomenus, Tnespiae, Plataea, Tanagra, &c. Though the 
general body of Theban sentiment in the city was decidedly 
adverse to the government, and though the young men 
while exercising in the palaestra (gymnastic exercises being 
more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than anywhere 
else iBxcept at Sparta) kept up by private communication 
the ardour of an earnest, but compressed, patriotism — yet 

illustrated by the description given (Lysias, Frag. 46, 47, Bekk.; Dio- 

in the haraogue of Lykurgus cont. nys. Hal. Judic. de Isseo, p. 594). 

Leokrat. (c. xi. s. 40)— of the uni- The speaker of this oration had 

rersal alarm prevalent in Athens been received at Thebes by Kephi- 

after the battle of Chaeroneia, sodotus the father of Pherenikus ; 

such that even the women could the latter was now in exile at 

not stay in their houses— aiva^lu>« Athens ; and the speaker had not 

aOxtbv xal x^c icoXeu>« 6pu>(i.sva<, only welcomed him (Pherenikus) 

Ac. Compare also the words of to his house with brotherly affec- 

Makaria, in the Herakleidss of tion, but also delivered this oration 

Euripides, 475; and Diodor. xiii. on his behalf before the Dikas- 

65— in his description of the cap- tery; Pherenikus having rightful 

tnre of Selinus in Sicily. claims on the property left behind 

> Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6. by the assassinated Androkleidas. 

See this sentiment of gratitude * Diodor. xv. 25 ; Plutarch, Pe- 
on the part of Athenian democrats, lopidas, c. 12; Plutarch, De G-en. 
towards those Thebans who had Socr. c. 17. p. 586 E. 
sheltered them at Thebes during In another passage of the trea- 
the exile along with Thrasybulus tise (the last sentence but one) he 
— itrikingly brought out in an sets down the numbers in the Kad- 
oration of Lysias, of which unfor- meia at 6000; but the smaller 
timately only a fragment remains number is most likely to be true. 
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all manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down^ 
and the commanding posts of the lower town, as well as 
the citadel, were held m vigilant occupation by the ruling 
minority, i 

For a certain time, the Theban exiles at Athens 
waited in hopes of some rising at home, or some ,^^^ Theban 
positive aid from the Athenians. At length, exiles at 
in the third winter after their flight, they began ^t^j^^^'^^. 
to despair of encouragement from either quar- ing some ' 
ter, and resolved to take the initiative upon ^^^ g^^j ^ 
themselves. Among them were numbered rising at 
several men of the richest and highest families ^*\®\® ^'q'®" 
at Thebes, proprietors of chariots, of jockeys, begin a 
and of training establishments for contending ^°^®^f^^g 
at the various festivals; Pelopidas, Mellon, 
Damokleidas, Theopompus, Fherenikus, and others. ^ 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive 
measures, though almost the youngest, was peiopj^as 
Pelopidas; whose daring and self-devotion, in takes the 
an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, {f^^^ti, 
soon communicated itself to a handful of his Mellon and 
comrades. The exiles, keeping up constant ^^fj^^*^®' 

Private correspondence with their friends in undertakes 
!hebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the ^estrrhiS*^ 
citizens generally, if they could once strike a the rulers 
blow. Yet nothing less would be sufficient than oo-o^era*' 
the destruction of the four rulers, Leontiades tion o/* 
and his colleagues — nor would any one within f^^^^l^^^, 
the city devote himself to so hopeless a danger, tary, and' 
It was this conspiracy which Pelopidas, Mellon, §,^*I°^ ** 
and five or ten other exiles (the entire band is 
differently numbered, by some as seven, by others, twelve s) 
undertook to execute. Many of their friends in Thebes 
came in as auxiliaries to them, who would not have 

^ Plutarch, De Oen. Socr. c. 4. p. y. 4, 1, 2); Plutarch and Cornelius 

677 6 ; c. 17. p. 687 B ; c. 26. p. 694 Nepos say twelve (Plutarch, De 

; c. 27. p. 696 A. Gen. Socr. c. 2. p. 676 C. ; Plutarch, 

> Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 7, 8. Pelopidas, c. 8— 13; Gomel. Nepos, 

Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. c. 17. Pelopidas, c. 2). 

p. 687 D. Ta)v MdXXuDvoc dpfiaTT)- It is remarkable that Xenophon 

XaTU)v tTtiffxaxT)? 'Ap' o6 never mentions the name of Pelo- 

XXifitova XeyeK:, xov xiXrjxi xa *Hp«ia pidas in this conspiracy ; nor indeed 

vixu)vxo Tdpoaiv; (with one exception) throughout 

' Xenophon says seven (Hellen. his Hellenica. 

\ 
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embarked in the design as primary actors. Of all auxiliaries, 
the most effective and indispensable was Phyllidas, the 
secretary of the polemarchs; next to him, Charoni an 
eminent and earnest patriot. Phyllidas, having been dis- 
patched to Athens on official business, entered into secret 
conference with the conspirators, concerted with them the 
day for their coming to Thebes, and even engaged to 
provide for them access to the persons of the polemarchs. 
Charon not only promised them concealment in his house, 
from their first coming within the gates, until the moment 
of striking their blow should have arrived — but also 
entered his name to share in the armed attack. Never- 
theless, in spite of such partial encouragements, the plan 
still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily for 
its success. Epaminondas, for example — who now for the 
first time comes before us — resident at Thebes, and not 
merely sympathising with the political views of Pelopidas, 
but also bound to him by intimate friendship — dissuaded 
others from the attempt, and declined participating in it. 
He announced distinctly that he would not become an 
accomplice in civil bloodshed. It appears that there were 
men among the exiles whose violence made him fear that 
they would not, like Pelopidas, draw the sword exclusively 
against Leontiades and his colleagues, but would avail 
themselves of success to perpetrate unmeasured violence 
against other political enemies. ^ 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyl- 
lidas the secretary, who had prepared an evening 
PUn. of banquet for Archias and PhOippus, in celebra- 
Phyiiidas tiou of the penod when they were going out of 
tin *the**' ^^^® ^ polemarchs — and who had promised on 
conspira- that occasion to bring into their company some 
Thebe^*and "^^^^^ remarkable for beauty, as well as of the 
the goyern- be^t families in Thebes. > In concert with the 
— ho*inTite8 ^^^^^^^^ body of Theban exiles at Athens, who 
the pole- neld themselves ready on the borders of Attica, 
"b'^**' * t *og®^^®r with some Athenian sympathisers, to 
anque . j^^^j^^jj^ ^^ Thebes the instant that they should 
receive intimation — and in concert also with two out of 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 3. p. 677 C; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 9. 
676 £.; p. 677 A. The Theban women were distin- 

* Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 4. Totc otfAvo- guished for majestic figure and 
•cdixac xal xaXXiaxac twv iv 6i^f)at(;. beauty (Diksearchus, Vit. Graec. p. 
Flutaroh, De Gen. Socr. c. 4. p. 144, ed. Fuhr.). 
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the ten StratSgi of Athens, who took on themselves pri- 
vately to countenance the enterprise, without any public 
vote — Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five companions, ^ 
crossed Kithseron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet 
weather, about December b.c. 379 ; they were disguised as 
rustics or hunters, with no other arms than a concealed 
dagger ; and they got within the gates of Thebes one by 
one at nightfall, just when the latest farming-men were 
coming home from their fields. All of them arrived safe 
at the house of Charon, the appointed rendezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not 
been turned back, and the whole scheme frus- _ ^ gchem 
trated. For a Theban named EOipposthenidas, very nearly 
friendly to the conspiracy, but faint-hearted, ^**j5**^ 
who had been let into the secret against the which pre- 
will of Phyllidas — became so frightened as the J^?*|^ 
moment of execution approached, that he took from de- 
upon himself, without the knowledge of the rest, livering his 
to dispatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, ™®^**8e. 
ordering him to go forth on horseback from Thebes, to 
meet his master on the road, and to desire that he and his 
comrades would go back to Attica, since circumstances 
had happened to render the project for the moment 
impracticable. Chlidon, going home to fetch his bridle, but 
not finding it in its usual place, asked his wife where it 
was. The woman, at first pretending to look for it, at last 
confessed that she had lent it to a neighbour. Chlidon 
became so irritated with this delay, that he got into loud 
altercation with his wife, who on her part wished him ill- 
luck with his journey. He at last beat her, until neigh- 
bours ran in to interpose. His departure was thus acci- 
dentally frustrated, so that the intended message of 
countermand never reached the conspirators on their 
way. 2 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the 
ensuing day, on the evening of which the banquet of Ar- 
chias and Philippus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid his 
plan for introducing them at that banquet, at the moment 

> Plutarch (Pelopid. c. 25; De c. 2. 

Gen. Socr. c. 26. p. 694 D.) men- * Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 8; Pln- 

iions Menekleidds, Damokleidas, tarch, De Gen. Socrat. 17. p. 686 

And Theopompus among them. B. ; c. 18. p. 687 D.-E. 
Compare Cornel. Nepos, Pelopid. 
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when the twopolemarchs had become full of wine, in female 
Peiopidag ^^^i^e, as being the women whose visit was ex- 
and Mellon pected. The hour had nearly arrived, and they 
fntV**'"*^^ were preparing to play their parts, when an 
Thebes, and Unexpected messenger knocked at the door, 
summoning Charon instantly into the presence 
of the polemarchs. All within were thunder- 
struck with the summons, which seemed to imply 
that the plot had been divulged, perhaps by the 
timid Hipposthenidas. It was agreed among 
them that Charon must obey at once. Neverthe- 
less he himself, even in the perilous uncertainty 
which beset him, was most of all apprehensive 
lest the friends whom he had sheltered should 
suspect him of treachery towards themselves 
and their cause. Before departing, therefore, 
he sent for his only son, a youth of fifteen and 
of conspicuous promise in every way. This 
youth he placed in the hands of Pelopidas, as 
a hostage for his own fidelity. But Pelopidas 
and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all 
suspicion, entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the 
reach of that danger in which all were now involved. 
Charon, however, could not be prevailed on to comply, and 
left his son among them to share the fate of the rest. He 
went into the presence of Archias and Philippus ; whom 
he found already half-intoxicated, but informed, by intel- 
ligence from Athens, that some plot, they knew not by 
whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to question him, 
as a known friend of the exiles ; but he had little difficulty, 
aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in blinding the vague 
suspicions of drunken men, anxious only to resume their 
conviviality. I He was allowed to retire and rejoin his 
friends. Nevertheless soon after his departure — so many 
were the favourable chances which befel these improvident 
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' Xenophon does not mention this 
leparate summons and visit of 
Oharon to the polemarchs— nor 
anything about the scene with his 
fOB. He only notices Charon as 
bftving harboured the conspirators 
te hit house, and seems even to 
•f tik of blm as a person of little 
4MM4MB0«— ic«p& Xapiovl Tivi, 



Ac. (v. 4, 3). 

The anecdote is mentioned in 
both the compositions of Plutarch 
(De Gen. Socr. c. 28. p. 595; and 
Pelopidas, c. 9), and is too interest- 
ing to be omitted, being perfectly 
consistent with what we read in 
Xenophon ; though it has perhaps 
somewhat of a theatrical air. 
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men — a fresh message was delivered to Archias the pole- 
march, from his namesake Archias the Athenian Hierophant, 
giving an exact account of the names and scheme of the 
conspirators, which had become known to the philo-Laco- 
nian party at Athens. The messenger who bore this 
dispatch delivered it to Archias with an intimation, that 
it related to very serious matters. "Serious matters for 
to-morrow," said the polemarch, as he put the dispatch, 
unopened and unread, under the pillow of the couch on 
which he was reclining. * 

Betuming to their carousal, Archias and Fhilippus 
impatiently called upon Phyllidas to introduce Phyiiidas 
the women according to his promise. Upon this ^'ings the 
the secretary retired, and brought the conspira- toM,^in*fe. 
tors, clothed in female attire, into an adjoining m»ie attire, 
chamber; then going back to the polemarchs, he room where 
informed them that the women would not come *^e poie- 
in unless all the domestics were first dismissed, banquetf^^ 
An order was forthwith given that these latter ting-- 
should depart, while Phyllidas took care that phihp^pus, 
they should be well provided with wine at the »nd Ka- 
lodging of one among their number. The pole- are'awas- 
marchs were thus left only with one or two sinatecu 
friends at table, half-intoxicated as well as themselves; 
among them Kabeirichus, the archon of the year, who 
always throughout his term kept the consecrated spear of 
office in actual possession, and had it at that moment close 
to his person. Phyllidas now conducted the pretended 
women into thebanqueting-room; three of them attired as 
ladies of distinction, the four others following as female 
attendants. Their long veils, and ample folds of clothing, 
were quite sufficient as disguise — even had the guests at 
table been sober — until they sat down by the side of the 
polemarchs; and the instant of lifting their veils was the 
signal for using their daggers. Archias and Philippus were 
slain at once and with little resistance; but Kabeirichus 

' Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 10; Plu- general reference to the omission 

tarcb, De Gen. Socr. c. 30. p. 596 of immediate opening of letters 

F. £U aupiov xa onoufiata. arrived, as having caused the 

This occurrence also finds no capture of the Kadmeia; which was 

place in the narrative of Xenophon. however only its remote conse- 

Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 3. quence. 
^neas (Poliorcetic. SI) makes a 
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with his spear tried to defend himself^ and thus perished 
with the others, though the conspirators had not originally 
intended to take his Ufe.^ 

Having been thus far successful, Fhyllidas conducted 
Leontiadfti three of the conspirators — Pelopidas, Kephiso- 
and Hy- dorus, and Damokleidas — ^to the house of Leon- 
shfcinin'^ tiades, into which he obtained admittance by 
their announcing himself as the bearer of an order 

houses. ^^jj^ ^Yie polemarchs. Leontiades was reclining 
after supper, with his wife sitting spinning wool by his 
side, when they entered his chamber. Being a brave and 
powerful man, he started up, seized his sword, and mortally 
wounded Kephisodorus in the throat; a desperate struggle 
then ensued between him and Pelopidas in the narrow 
doorway, where there was no room for a third to approach. 
At length, however, Pelopidas overthrew and killed him, 

* The description given by Xeno- 8) gives a story with man7 

phon, of this assassination of different circumstances, yet agree- 

the polemarchs at Thebes, differs ing in the fact that Pelopidas 

materially from that of Plutarch, in female attire killed the Sptue- 

I follow Xenophon in the main; tan general. The story alluded 

introducing however several of to by Aristotle (Polit. v. 6, 10), 

the details found in Plutarch, though he names both Thebes and 

which are interesting, and which Archias, can hardly refer to this 

have the air of being authentic. event. 

Xenophon himself intimates (Hel- It is Plutarch however who men- 

len. V. 4, 7)| that besides the story tions the presence of Kabeirichus 

given in the text, there was also the archon at the banquet, and the 

another story told by some— that curious Theban custom that the 

Mellon and his companions had archon during his year of office 

got access to the polemarchs in never left out of his hand the 

the guise of drunken revellers. It consecrated spear. As a Boeotian 

is this latter story which Plutarch born, Plutarch was doubtless famil- 

has adopted, and which carries iar with these old customs, 

him into many details quite in- From what other authors Plutarch 

consistent with the narrative of copied the abundant details of thi» 

Xenophon. I think the story, of revolution at Thebes, which he 

the conspirators-having been intro- interweaves in the life of Pelopidas 

duced in female attire, the more and in the treatise called De Genio 

probable of the two. It is borne Socratis— we do not know. Some 

out by the exact analogy of what critics suppose him to have borrow- 

Herodotus tells us respecting ed firom Dionysoddrus and Anaxis 

Alexander son of Amyntas, prince — Boeotian historians whose work 

of Macedonia (Herod, v. 20). comprised this period, but of whom 

Oospore Plutarch, PelopidaS) c. not a single fragment is preserved 

10^11; Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. (see Fragm. Histor. Grsec. ed. Didot, 

9L p. 697. Polysenus ( ii. 4, vol. ii. p. 84). 
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after which they retired, enjoining the wife with threats 
to remain silent, and closing the door after them with 
peremptory commands that it should not be again opened. 
They then went to the house of Hypates, whom they slew 
while he attempted to escape over the roof. * 

The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in 
Thebes, having been now put to death, Phyllidas Phyiuda* 
proceeded with the conspirators to the prison, ^p®*** *^« 
Here the gaoler, a confidential agent in the 8ets^ee^th» 
oppressions of the deceased governors, hesitated prisoners. 
to admit him; but was slain by a sudden thrust das^TnS***'" 
with his spear, so as to ensure free admission to ™J?*y °^^^^ 
all. To liberate the prisoners, probably for the appear'in 
most part men of kindred politics with the con- *'"»«• 
spirators — to furnish them with arms taken from the battle* 
spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticoes — and to 
range them in battle order near the temple of Amphion — 
were the next proceedings ; after which they began to feel 
some assurance of safety and triumph. 2 Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas, apprised of what had occurred, were the first wha 
appeared in arms with a few friends to sustain the cause; 
while proclamation was everywhere made aloud, through 
heralds, that the despots were slain — that Thebes was 
free — and that all Thebans who valued freedom should 
muster in arms in the market-place. There were at that 
moment in Thebes many trumpeters who had come to 
contend for the prize at the approaching festival of the 
Herakleia. Hipposthenidas engaged these men to blow 
their trumpets in different pari» of the city, and thus every* 
where to excite the citizens to arms.^ 

> Xen. Hell. v. 4, 9; Plutarch, a defence dangerous to assailants* 

Pelop. c. 11, 12; and De Gen. Soor. Plutarch, in anotherplace, singles 

p. 697 D— F. Here again Xenophon out the death of Leontiadds as the 

and Plutarch differ; the latter marking circumstance of the whole 

represents that Pelopidas got into glorious enterprise, and the most 

the house of Leontiadds without impressive to Pelopidas (Plutarch 

Phyllidas — which appears to me — Non posse suaviterviyi secundum 

altogether improhahle. On the Epicurum— p. 1099 A-E.). 

other hand, Xenophon mentions ^ Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 8; Plu- 

nothing ahout the defence of Leon- tarch, Pelop. c. 12 ; De Gen. Socr. p» 

tiad6s and his personal conflict 698 B. 

with Pelopidas, which I copy from ' This is a curious piece of detail^ 

Plutarch. So hrare a man as Leon- which we learn from Plutarch (De 

tiadds, awake and soher, would Gen. Socr. c. 34. p. 698 D.). 

not let himself be slain without The Orchomenian Inscriptions. 
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Although daiing the darkness surprise was the pre- 
TJniyera fti valent feeling, and no one knew what to do — yet 
Joy among so soon as day dawned, and the truth became 
on*the*exi^' known, there was but one feeling of joy and pa- 
saingmorn. triotic enthusiasm among the majority of the 
the' even? citizens. 1 Both horsemen and hopUtes hastened 
was known, in arms to the agora. Here for the first time 
2>mb[y\"' 8^^® *^® seizure of the Kadmeia by PhoebidaSy 
the market- a formal assembly of theTheban people was con- 
Peiopidas veuod, before which Pelopidas and his fellow- 
Meiion, and conspirators presented themselves. The priests 
named^the 0^. *he city crowned them with wreaths, and 
first BoBo- thanked them in the name of the local gods ; 
tarohs. while the assembly hailed them with acclama- 

tions of deliffht and gratitude, nominating with one voice 
Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon as the first renewed 
BoBotarchs.s The revival of this title, which had been 
dropt since the peace of Antalkidas, was in itself an event 
of no mean significance; implying not merely that Thebes 
had waked up again into freedom, but that the Boeotian 
confederacy also had been, or would be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith dispatched by the 
Aid to the conspirators to Attica to communicate their 
conspira- success; Upon which all the remaining exiles, 
private ™ with the two Athenian generals privy to the 
«y mpa- plot and a body of Athenian volunteers, or corps 
Attica. ^ francs, all of whom were ready on the borders 
Alarm of awaiting the summons — flocked to Thebes to 
tans STthe Complete the work. The Spartan generals, on 
Kadmeia- their side also, sent to Platsea and Thespise for 
for^re'in^^ aid. During the whole night, they had been 
forcementf. distracted and alarmed by the disturbance in 
the city; lights showing themselves here and there with 
trumpets sounding and shouts for the recent success. ^ 
Apprised speedily of the slaughter of the polemarchs, from 

in Boeokh*8 Collection record the is attested by Xenophon, no very 

prizes given to these SaXntYxxal willing witness — Hellen. v. 4, 

or trumpeters (see Boeckh, Corp. 9. eicel §' ^(xipa ^v xai ^avspov jft 

Insor. No. 1684, 1686, Ac). x6 YeYev>])xivov, tnyb hy\ xoi ot dnXiTai 

» The unanimous joy with which xai oi litTC8i(; oov toi« 5«Xoic e$«Po^- 

the consummation of the revolution douv. 

was welcomed in Thebes — and the * Plutarch, Pelop. c. 12. 
ardour with which the citizens turn- * Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 698 

«d out to support it by armed force— E; Pelop. c. 12. 
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whom they had been accustomed to receive orders^ they 
knew not whom to trust or to consult, while they were 
doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now defeated 

5 arty, who would hurry up to the Kadmeia for safety, 
^hey reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from 
the forces at Platsea and Thespiae. But these forces were 
not permitted even to approach the city-gate ; beingvigor- 
ously charged, as soon as they came in sight, by the newly- 
mustered Theban cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss. 
The Lacedsemonians in the citadel were thus not only left 
without support, but saw their enemies in the city rein- 
forced by the other exiles, and by the auxiliary volunteers, i 
Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Boeotarchs 
found themselves at the head of a body of armed peiopidA* 
citizens, full of devoted patriotism and un- ^y^^ 
animous in hailing the recent revolution. They prepare to 
availed themselves of this first burst of fervour "^orm the^ 
to prepare for storming the Kadmeia without the Lace- 
delay, knowing the importance of forestalling daemonian 
all aid from Sparta. And the citizens were fapituute 
already rushing up to the assault — proclamation *»<i aredia- 
being made of large rewards to those who Mverarof 
should first force their way in — when the Lace- *he oiigar- 
daemonian commander sent proposals for a ca- Sans a^'^'" 
pitulation.2 Undisturbed egress from Thebes, putto death 
with the honours of war, being readily guaran- g° ^^f ^ 
teed to him by oath, the Kadmeia was then along with 
surrendered. As the Spartans were marching harmost^^ 
out of the gates, many Thebans of the defeated who aurren- 
party went forth also. But against these latter Ka'dmeta^ii 
the exasperation of the victors was so ungovern- put to 
able, that several of the most odious were ^^e*^ ^^ 
seized as they passed, and put to death; in some Spartans. 

> Xenophon expreaaly mention! 9, 10). 

that the Athenians who were in- * Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 10, 11. itpoa- 

vited to come, and who actually ifiaXov icp6< t^jv dxponoXiv— t7)v icpo- 

did come, to Thehes, were the two 9'jfj.lav tu)v icpoat6vTU>v dicavxwv 

generala and the volunteers; all of iiupoDv, Ac. 

whom were before privy to the Diodorus, xv. 26. InetTa xo'*)? ico- 

plot and were in readiness on the Xlta; eicl T7]v eXst>9splav icapaxaXd- 

borders of Attica — too« np6< TOtc oavTs; (the successful Theban con- 

^ploic 'A97]valu>v xal To6c Suo Tu>v spirators, Pelopidas, &o.) 9uvip- 

cxpaxTiYtov— ol 'AOrjvatot dico xu)v "^oo^ lojrov aTtavxa? xoo? 07)- 

^plu>v ^St] icap^aav (Hellen. v. 4, ^alou^. 
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cases, even their children along with them. And more of 
them would have heen thus dispatched, had not the 
Athenian auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every 
effort to get them out of sight and put them into safety. < 
We are not told — nor is it certain — that these Thebans 
were protected under the capitulation. Even had they 
been so, however, the wrathful impulse might still have 
prevailed against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kad- 
meia without a blow, two were put to death, the third 
was heavily fined and banished by the authorities at 
Sparta. 2 We do not know what the fortifications of the 
Kadmeia were, nor how far it was provisioned. But we 
can hardly wonder that these ofiicers were considered to 
have dishonoured the Lacedaemonian arms, by making no 
attempt to defend it; when we recollect that hardly more 
than four or five days would be required to procure ade- 
quate relief from home — and that forty- three years after- 
wards, the Macedonian garrison in the same place main- 
tained itself against the Thebans in the city for more than 
fourteen days, until the return of Alexander from lUyria.* 
The first messenger who brought news to Sparta of the 
conspiracy and revolution at Thebes, appears to have 
communicated at the same time that the garrison had 
evacuated the Kadmeia and was in full retreat, with a 
train of Theban exiles from the defeated party.* 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 12. * In recounting this reyolution 

^ Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 13; Diodor. at Thebes, and the proceedings of 

XV. 27. the Athenians in regard to it, I 

FlutftTch (Pelopid. c. 13) aug- have followed Xenophon almost 

ments the theatrical effect by saying entirely. 

that the Lacedaemonian garrison on Diodorus (zy.26, 26) concurs with 

its retreat, actually met at Megara Xenophon in stating that the The- 

tho . reinforcements under King ban exiles got back from Attica 

Kleombrotus, which had advanced to Thebes by night, partly through 

thus far, on their march to relieve the concurrence of the Atheniana 

the Kadmeia. Cut this is highly (auvtitiXa3op.^vu>v tu>v 'A97]val(uv)— 

improbable. The account of Xeno- slew the rulers — called the citisens 

phon intimates clearly that the to freedom next morning, finding 

Kadmeia was surrendered on the all hearty in the cause— and then 

next morning after the nocturnal proceeded to besiege the 1600 Lace> 

movement. The commanders capit- dsemonians and Peioponnesians in 

ulated in the first moment of the Kadmeia. 

distraction and despair, without But after thus much of agree- 

•reii standing an assault. ment, Diodorus states what follow- 

' Arrian, i. 6. ed, in a manner quite inconsistent 
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This revolation at Thebes came like an electric shock 
upon the Grecian world. With a modern reader, the 

with Xenophon ; thus (he tells us)— sians, refusing to fight longer, in- 
The Lacedaemonian commander sisted upon capitulating; which 
sent instant intelligence to Sparta the Lacedsemonian governor was 
of what had happened, with request obliged perforce to do, though hoth 
for a reinforcement. The Thebans he and the Spartans along with 
at once attempted to storm the him desired to hold out to the 
Xadmeia, but were repulsed with death. The Kadmeia was accord- 
great loss, both of killed and ingly surrendered, and the garrison 
wounded. Fearing that they might went back to Peloponnesus. The 
not be able to take the fort before Lacedaemonian reinforcement f^om 
reinforcement should come Arom Sparta arrived only a little too 
Sparta, they sent envoys to Athens late. 

to ask for aid, reminding the Athe- All these circumstances stated by 

nians that they (the Thebans) had Diodorus are not only completely 

helped to emancipate Athens from difTerent from Xenophon, but 

the Thirty, and to restore the irreconcileable with his conception 

democracy (6icop.i(«.vi^9xovT8c (jiiv Sxi of the event. We must reject either 

xal adxol ouYxaxi^YaYov t6v the one or the other. 

6^|jL0v Tu>v 'A97ivat<i>v xaO' &v xatpov Now, Xenophon is not merely 

6ic6 Td)v xptdixovTa xaTe$ouXu>97)9av). the better witness of the two, but 

The Athenians, partly from desire is in this case sustained by all the 

to requite this favour, partly from collateral probabilities of the case, 

a wish to secure the Thebans as 1. Diodorus represents the Athe- 

allies against Sparta, passed a nians as having dispatched by 

public vote to assist them forth- public vote, assistance to Thebes, 

with. Demophon the general got in order to requite the assistance 

together 5000 hoplites and 600 which the Thebans had before sent 

horsemen, with whom he hastened to restore the Athenian democracy 

to Thebes on the next day ; and all against the Thirty. Now this is 

the remaining population were incorrect in point of fact. The 

prepared to follow, if necessary Thebans had never sent any aa- 

(icav6if)|jLei). All the other cities in sistancej positive or ostensible, to 

BoBotia also sent aid to Thebes, Thrasybulus and the Athenian 

too— so that there was assembled democrats against the Thirty, 

there a large force of 12,000 hoplites They had assisted Thrasybulus 

and 2000 horsemen. This united underhand, and without any public 

force, the Athenians being among government-act ; and they had re- 

them, assaulted the Kadmeia day fased to serve along with the Spar- 

and night, relieving each other; tans against him. But they never 

but were repelled with great loss sent any force to help him against 

of killed and wounded. At length the Thirty. Consequently, the Athe- 

the garrison found themselves nians could not now have sent any 

without provisions ; the Spartans public force to Thebes, in requital 

were tardy in sending reinforce- for a similar favour done before 

ment; and sedition broke out by the Thebans to them, 

among the Peloponnesian allies 2. Had the Athenians passed a 

who formed the far larger part of formal vote, sent a large public 

the garrison. These Feloponne- army, and taken vigorous part in 

x2 
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assaMsination of the four leaders, in their houses and at 
the banquet, raises a sentiment of repugnance 
which withdraws his attention from the other 
features of this memorable deed. Now an 
ancient Qreek ^ot only had no such repugnance, 
but sympathised with the complete revenge for 
the seizure of the Eladmeia and the death of 



Powerfal 
sensation 
produced 
by this 
incident 
throughout 
the Grecian 
world. 




sereral bloody assaults on the 
Lacedaemonian garrison in the 
Kadmeia — this would have been 
the most flagrant and unequiv- 
ocal commencement of hostilities 
against Sparta. No Spartan envoys 
could, after that, have gone to 
Athens, and stayed safely in the 
house of the Proxenus— as we know 
from Xenophon that they did. Be- 
sides—the story of Sphodrias (pres- 
ently to be recounted) proves 
distinctly that Athens was at peace 
with Sparta, and had committed 
BO act of hostility against her, for 
three or four months at least after 
the revolution at Thebes. It there- 
fore reftxtes the narrative of Dio- 
dorus about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the public Athe- 
nian force under Demophon, aiding 
in the attack of the Kadmeia. 
Strange to say — Diodorus himself, 
three chapters afterwards (xv. 29) 
relates this story about Sphodrias, 
just in the same manner (with little 
difference) as Xenophon; ushering 
in the story with a declaration, 
that the Athenian» were atiU at 
peaek toith Sparta, and forgetting 
that he bad himself recounted a 
distinct mptmre of that peace on 
the part of the Athenians. 

8. The news of the revolution at 
Thebes must necessarily have taken 
die Athenian public completely by 
sarprise (though some few Athe- 
nians were privy to the scheme), 
because it was a scheme which had 
no ehaace of succeeding except by 
profouttd eecresy. Now, that the 
public, hearing the news 



for the first time— having no posi- 
tive act to complain of on the part 
of Sparta, and much reason to fear 
her power— having had no previous 
circumstances to work them up, 
or prepare them for any dangeroas 
resolve— should identify themselves 
at once with Thebes, and provoke 
war with Sparta in the impetuous' 
manner stated by Diodorus — this 
is, in my judgement, eminently 
improbable, requiring good evi- 
dence to induce us to believe it. 

4. Assume the statement of Dio- 
dorus to be true — what reasonable 
explanation can be given of the 
erroneous version which we read 
in Xenophon? The facts as he 
recounts them conflict most point- 
edly with his Philo-Laconian par- 
tialities ; flrst, the overtlirow of 
the Lacedaemonian power at The- 
bes, by a handful of exiles ; still 
more, the whole story of Sphodrias 
and his acquittal. 

But assume the statement of 
Xenophon to be true — and we can 
give a very plausible explanation 
how the erroneous version in Dio- 
dorus arose. A few months later, 
after the acquittal of Sphodrias at 
Sparta, the Athenians really did 
enter heartily into the alliance of 
Thebes, and sent a large public 
force (indeed 6000 hoplites, the 
same number as those of Demo- 
phon, according to Diodorus, c. 83) 
to assist her in repelling Agesilaus 
with the Spartan army. It is by 
no meaas unnatural that their 
public vote and expedition under- 
taken about July 378 s.o.— should 
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Ismenias; while he admired, besides, the extraordinary 
personal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon — ^the skilfal 
forecast of the plot, and the sadden overthrow, by a force 
so contemptibly small, of a government which the day 
before seemed unassailable. ^ It deserves note that we 
here see the richest men in Thebes undertaking a risk, 
single-handed and with their own persons, which most 
have appeared on a reasonable estimate little less than 
desperate. From the Homeric Odysseus and Achilles 
down to the end of free Hellenism, the rich Greek strips 
in the palaestra, ^ and exposes his person in the ranks as a 
soldier like the poorest citizens; being generally superior 
to them in strength and bodily efficiency. 

hftye been erroneously thrown back this discrepancy at considerable 

to December S79 b.o. The Athe- length, and cites the opinion of 

nian orators were fond of boasting rarions German authors in respect 

that Athens had saved theThebans to it, with none of whom I alto- 

from Sparta ; and this might be gether concur, 

said with some truth, in reference i^ my judgement, the proper 

to the aid which she really rendered solution is, to reject altogether (as 

afterwards. Isokratfis (Or. xiv. belonging to a later time) the 

Plataio. s. 81) makes this boast in statement of Diodorus, respecting 

general terms; but Deinarchus the public vote at Athens, and the 

(cont. Demosthen. u. 40) is more n,my said to have been sent to 

distinct, and gives in a few words Thebes under Demophon ; and to 

a version the same as that which accept the more credible narrative 

we find in Diodorus ; so also does of Xenophon ; which ascribes to 

Aristeidfis, in two very brief allu- Athens a reasonable prudence, and 

sions (Panathen. p. 172, and Or. great fear of Spartar-qualities such 

xxxviii. Socialis, p. 486-498). Pos- as Athenian orators would not be 

Bibly Aristeidds as well as Dio- disposed to boast of. According 

dorus may have copied from Epho- to that narrative, the question 

rus ; but however this may be, it ^bout sending Athenians to aid in 

is easy to understand the mistake storming theKadmeia could hardly 

out of which their version grew. ^ave been submitted for public 

6. Lastly, Pint, mentions nothing discussion, since that citadel was 

about the public vote of the surrendered at once by the intimi- 

Athenians, and the regular division dated garrison, 
of troops under Demophon which 

Diodorus asserts to have aided in * '^^^ daring coup de main of 

the storming of the Kadmeia. See Pelopidas and Mellon, against the 

Plutarch (De Gen. Socrat. ad fin. government of Thebes, bears a 

Agesil. 0. 23; Pelopid. 12, 13). He »om«kable analogy to that by 

intimates only, as Xenophon does, ^^*®^ Bvagoras got into Salamis 

that there were some Athenian *^^ overthrew the previous despot 

volunteers who assisted the exiles. C^'okratfis, Or. ix. Evagor. s. 34). 

M. Behdanta (Yitn Iphioratis, * See, in illustration of Greek 

Chabrise, Ac. p. 88-43) discusses sentiment on this point, Xeno- 
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As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the 
It altera the Crrecian mind from the manner in which it was 
balance of accomplished, so by its positive effects it altered 
^hetlnnr^^ forthwith the balance of power in Greece. The 
of Spartan empire of Sparta, far from being undisputed 
empire. g^jj^ nearly universal over Greece, is from hence- 
forward only maintained by more or less of effort, until at 
length it is completely overthrown. ^ 

The exiles from Thebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed 
Indignation ^^^^ thcEphors, andthemiso-ThebauAgesilaus, 
in 8paru to the highest pitch. Though it was then the 
Tokulo'n" f ^®P^^ ^^ winter, 2 an expedition was decreed 
Thebes— a forthwith against Thebes, and the allied con- 
army *e t ^i^gents were summoned. Agesilaus declined 
forth at^ to take the command of it, on the ground that 
mn** Kie-' ^® ^*® above sixty years of age, and therefore 
ombrotus. no longer liable to compulsory foreign service. 
He retires gu^ this (savs Xenophon^) was not his real 

from BoBo- -rf r -j xi: a u- • i. 

tia withont reason. JbLe was afraid that his enemies at 
an^thiiT* Sparta would say — "Here is Agesilaus again 
***' putting us to expense, in order that he may- 
uphold despots in other cities" — as he had just done, and 
had been reproached with doing, at Phlius ; a second proof 
that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have cited a 
few pages above from Lysias and Isokrates) of allying 

pbon, Hellen. iii. 4, 19; and Xeno- highly improbable that they made 

phon, Eno. Ages. i. 28. any such promises as those here 

' If indeed we could belieyelso- mentioned; and it is certain that 

kratds, speaking through the mouth they speedily began to prepare 

of a Plataean, it would seem that vigorously for that hostility which 

the Thebans, immediately after they saw to be approaching, 

their reTOlution, sent an humble See Isokratds, Or. ziv. (Plataio.) 

embassy to Sparta deprecating s. 81. 

hostility, entreating to be admitted This oration is put into the mouth 

as allies, and promising service of a Plateean, and seems to be an 

even against their benefactors the assemblage of nearly all the topics 

Athenians, Just as devoted as the which could possibly be enforced, 

deposed government had rendered; truly or falsely, against Thebes. 

AH embassy which the Spartans * Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 14. (laXa 

haughtily answered by desiring x^^P-*^^^*: ovto«. 

them to receive back their exiles, ' Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 13. eu eiSiuc 

and to oast out the assassins Pelo- Sxt, el 9TpaT7]YoiY], Xe^etav ol TcoXiTat, 

pidas and his comrades. It is (oc 'AYYjoiXaoc, Snux PoTjOi^vets toTq 

potfible that the Thebans may xupdwot^, icpdYixaxa t^ ic6Xeiicape;^0i. 

iTe tent to try the possibility of Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. 
lug Spartan enmity ; but it is 
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herself with Greek despots as well as with foreigners to 
put down Grecian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta 
herself. Accordingly Kleombrotus the other king of 
Sparta took the command. He had recently succeeded 
his brother Agesipolis, and had never commanded before. 
Kleombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus 
of Corinth through Megara to Platsea, cutting 
to pieces an outpost of Thebans, composed Kieombr - 
chiefly of the prisoners set free by the recent tus passes 
revolution, who had been placed for the defence ^uhenia 
of the intervening mountain pass. From Plataea frontier- 
he went forward to ThespisB, and from thence ^f^^*^ 
to KynoskephalsB in the Theban territory, where condemna- 
he lay encamped for sixteen days; after which JjJ*°^L***® 
he retreated to Thespiae. It appears that he uiangener- 
did nothinff, and that his inaction was the sub- ^^^ ^*^° ?** 

, « o/ J • !_• i_ -J favoured 

ject of much wonder m his army, who are said the on- 
to have even doubted whether he was really and If ''P'>?| o^ 
earnestly hostile to Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, ° °^* *'* 
with customary exaggeration, may have led him to hope 
that they could provoke a rising in Thebes, if he womd 
only come near. At any rate the bad weather must have 
been a serious impediment to action; since in his march 
back to Peloponnesus through Kreusis and JBgosthenae 
the wind blew a hurricane, so that his soldiers could not 
proceed without leaving their shields and coming back 
afterwards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not ^uitBoeotia, 
however, without leaving Sphodrias as harmost at Thespiae, 
with one-third of the entire army, and with a considerable 
sum of money to employ in hiring mercenaries and acting 
vigorously against the Thebans. i 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to 
Platsea, had passed by the skirts of Attica; causing so 
much alarm to the Athenians, that they placed Chabrias 
with a body of peltasts, to guard their frontier and the 
neighbouring road throush Eleutherss into Boeotia. This 
was the first time that a Jjacedsemonian army had touched 
Attica (now no longer guarded by the lines of Corinth, as 
in the war between 394 and 389 b.c.) since the retirement 
of King Pausanias in 404 B.C.; furnishing a proof of the 
exposure of the country, such as to revive in the Athenian 
mind all the terrible recollections of Dekeleia and the 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 15-18. 
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Peloponnesian war. It was during the first prevalence of 
this alarm — and seemingly while EHeombrotus was still 
with his army at Thespiae or Kynoskephalsi close on the 
Athenian frontier — ^that three Lacedaemonian envoys,, 
Etymokles and two others, arrived at Athens to demand 
satisfaction for the part taken by the two Athenian 
generals and the Athenian volunteers, in concerting and 
aiding the enterprise of Pelopidas and his comrades* 
So overpowering was the anxiety in the public mind to 
avoid giving offence to Sparta, that these two generals 
were both of them accused before the Dikastery. The first 
of them was condemned and executed; the second, pro- 
fiting by this warning (since, pursuant to the psephism of 
Kannonus, ^ the two would be put on trial separately),, 
escaped, and a sentence of banishment was passed against 
him. 2 These two generals had been unquestionably guilty 
of a grave abuse of their official functions. They had 
brought the state into public hazard, not merely without 
consulting the senate or assembly, but even without taking^ 
the sense of their own board of Ten. Nevertheless the 
severity of the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm, 
as well as the displeasure, of the general body of Athenians; 
while it served as a disclaimer in fact, if not in form, of all 
political connection with Thebes. 3 




' See above in this History, Gb. 
IxiT. about the psephism of Kan- 
nOnus. 

* Xen. Hellen. y. 4, 19 ; Plutarch, 
Pelopid. c. U. 

Xenophon mentions the Laoe- 
dsemonian envoys at Athens, but 
doe« not expressly *say that they 
were sent to demand reparation 
for the conduct of these two gen- 
erals or of the volunteers. I 
cannot doubt however that the fact 
was so; for in those times there 
were no resident envoys — none but 
envoys sent on special missions. 

* The trial and condemnation of 
these two generals has served as 
the ground-work for harsh reproach 
Afsteft the Athenian democracy. 
WMhiamth (Hellen. Alterth. i. 
f. CM) denounces it as "a judicial 



horror, or abomination— ein Greul- 
gericht." Behdantz (Vitse Iphi- 
cratis, Ghabriee, &c. p. 44, 45) says 
— ''Quid? quia invasionem Lace* 
desmoniorum viderant in Bosotiam. 
factam esae, non puduit eos, dam- 
nare imperatores quorum facta suia 

decretis comprobaverant?" 

"Igitur banc Ulius facinoris ex- 
cusationem habebimus : Bebus qu» 
a Thebanis agebantur (i. e. by the 
propositions oftheThebans seeking 
peace from Sparta, and trying to 
get enrolled as her allies— alleged 
by Isokratds, which I have noticed 
above as being, in my judgement, 
very inaccurately recorded) co- 
gnitis, Athenienses, quo en%xiu9 
suhvenerant, eo mc^ore pcmitentid 

pereulsi sunt Sed tantum 

abftiit ut sibimet irascerentur, ut, 
c more AtAemenst'um, punirenUtr 
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Even before the LacedsBinonian envoys had quitted 

AthenS; however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, 

qui perfecerant id quod turn poptdus He bad before told us that there 

exoptaverat,^ were two out of the Athenian 

The censures of Waohsmuth, Beh- generals, who both assisted under- 

dantz, &c. assume as a matter of band in organizing the plot, and 

faet, — 1. That the Athenians had afterwards went with the volun- 

passed a formal rote in the public teers to Thebes. But it cannot be 

aaaembly to send assistance to fitted on to the narrative of Dio- 

Thebes, under two generals, who doruSy who never aaya a word about 

accordingly went out in command this condemnation by the Athenians 

of the army and performed their — nor ever mentions any two AthC' 

ittstractions. a. That the Athenians, nian generals^ at all. He tells us 

becoming afterwards repentant or that the Athenian army which went 

tavri&ed, tried and condemned these to Thebes waa commanded by 

two generals for having executed Demophon; he notices no colleague 

the commission entrusted to them, whatever. He says in general 

I have already shown grounds words, that the conspiracy was 

(is a previous note) for believing organized i^with the assistance of 

that the first of these affirmations the Athenians" (9Uv£iciXaPo|jLf»ti>v 

is incorrect ; the second, as depend- 'AOTivaltov) ; not saying a word about 

ent on it^ will therefore be in- any two generals as especially 

correct also. active. 

These authors here appear to me Wachsmuth and Behdantz take 

to single out a portion of each of it for granted, most gratuitously, 

the two inconnsiateni narratiyes of that these two condemned generals 

Xenophon and Diodorus, and blend (mentioned by Xenophon and not 

them together in a way which by Diodorus) are identical with 

contradicts both. Demophon and another colleague. 

Thus, they take from Diodorus commanders of an army which went 

the allegation, that the Athenians out by public vote (mentioned by 

sent to Thebes by public vote a Diodorus and not by Xenophon). 

large army, which fought along The narratives of Xenophon and 

with the Thebans against theKad- Diodorus (as Ihave before observed) 

meia— an allegation, which not are distinct and inconsistent with 

only is not to be found in Xeno- each other. We have to make our 

phon, but which his narrative option between them. I adhere to 

plainly, though indirectly, ex- that of Xenophon, for reasons pxe- 

cludes. viously given. Butif any one prefers 

Next, they take from Xenophon that of Diodorus, he ought then to 

the allegation, that the Athenians reject altogether the story of the 

tried and condemned the two gen- condemnation of the two Athenian 

erals who were accomplices in the generals {who nowhere appear in 

conspiracy of Mellon against the Diodorus)^ and to suppose that 

Theban rulers— tu> 8uo 9TpaT7]Yu>, Xenophon was misinformed upon 

ot 9Uv7]TctaTdo07)v T7]v TOu MiX.Xu>vo< that point, as upon the other facts 

inl ToOc nepl Asovxtd^Y^v inavdvtastv of the case. 

(v. 4, 19). Now the mention of That the two Athenian generals 

these two generals follows natu- (assuming the Xenophontic nar- 

rally and consistently in Xenophon. rative as true) should be tried and 
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completely altered the Athenian temper. The Lace- 
B.o. 878. dsemonian harmost Sphodrias (whom Kleombro- 
Attempt of tus had left at Thespiae to prosecute the war 
fromlfhe*- *^*^st Thebos), being informed that Peirseus 
pirn to sur- on its land-side was without gates or night- 
V^insnn^ watch — since there was no suspicion of attack — 
by a night- conccived the idea of surprising it by a night- 
march. He march from Thespise, and thus of mastering at 
one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the 
naval resources of Athens. Putting his troops under 
march one evening after an early supper, he calculated on 
reaching the Peirseus the next morning before day-light. 
But his reckoning proved erroneous, liorning overtook 
him when he had advanced no farther than the Thriasian 
plain near Eleusis; from whence, as it was useless to pro- 
ceed farther, he turned back and retreated to Thespise; 
not, however, without committing various acts of plunder 
against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 

This plan against Peirseus appears to have been not 
ill-conceived. Had Sphodrias been a man com- 
petent to organise and execute movements as 
rapid as those of Brasidas, there is no reason 
wny it might not have succeeded; in which case 
the whole face of the war would have been 
changed, since the Lacedaemonians, if once 
masters of Peirseus, both could and would have 
maintained the place. But it was one of those injustices, 



Different 
construc- 
tions put 
upon this 
attempt 
and upon 
the char- 
acter of 
Sphodrias. 



punished, when the consequences 
of their unauthorised proceeding 
were threatening to come with 
•ererity upon Athens— appears to 
me neither improbable nor un- 
reasonable. Those who are shocked 
by the severity of the sentence, 
will do well to read the remarks 
which the Lacedaemonian envoys 
make (Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 28) on 
the conduct of Sphodrias. 

To turn from one severe sentence 
to another— whoever believes the 
narrative of Biodorus in preference 
to that of Xenophon, ought to re- 
gttd the execution of those two 
IiiMdmnonian oommanders who 
id tho Kadmeia as 




exceedingly cruel. According to 
Biodorus, these officers had done 
everything which brave men could 
do ; they had resisted a long time, 
repelled many attacks, and were 
only prevented from farther holding 
out by a mutiny among their 
garrison. 

Here again, we see the superiority 
of the narrative of Xenophon over 
that of Biodorus. According to the 
former, these Lacedaimonian com- 
manders surrendered the Kadmeia 
without any resistance at all. Their 
condemnation, like that of the two 
Athenian generals, becomes a 
matter easy to understand and 
explain. 
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which no one ever commends until it has been success- 
fully consummated — "consilium — quod non potest laudari 
nisi peractum.'' ^ As it failed, it has been considered, by 
critics as well as by contemporaries, not merely as a crime 
but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as a brave man, 
but singularly weak and hot-headed. 2 Without admitting 
the full extent of this censure, we may see that his present 
aggression grew out of an^ untoward emulation of the 
glory which FhoBbidas, in spite of the simulated or transient 
displeasure of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing 
the Kadmeia. That Sphodrias received private instructions 
from IQeombrotus (as Diodorus states) is not sufficiently 
proved; while the suspicion, intimated by Xenophon as 
being abroad, that he was wrought upon by secret emis- 
saries and bribes from his enemies the Thebans, for the 
purpose of plunging Athens into war with Sparta, is 
altogether improbable; 3 and seems merely an hypothesis 

« Tacit. Histor. i. 38. pid. c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24, 26 

Compare (in Plutarch, Anton. Diodorus affirms private orders 
c. 32) the remark of Seztus Pompey from Kleombrotus to Sphodrias. 
to his captain Menas, when the In rejecting the suspicion men- 
latter asked his permiesion to cut tioned by Xenophon— that it was 
the cables of the ship, while Octa- the Theban leaders who instigated 
vius and Antony were dining on and bribed Sphodrias— we may re- 
board, and to seize their persons mark— 1. That the plan might 
— >"! cannot permit any such thing; very possibly have succeeded; and 
but you ought to have done it its success would have been ruinous 
without asking my permission." to the Thebans. Had they been 
A reply familiar to the readers of the instigators, they would not 
Shakspeare's Antony andCleopatra. have failed to give notice of it at 

* Kallisthends, Frag. 2, ed.Didot, Athens at the same time; which 

apud Harpokration. v. S^oSpiac; they certainly did not do. 2. That 

Diodor. xv. 29 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, if the Lacedaemonians had punished 

c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. The Sphodrias, no war would have 

miscalculation of Sphodrias as to ensued. Now every man would have 

the time necessary for his march predicted, that assuming the scheme 

to Peireeus is not worse than other to fail, they certainly would punish 

mistakes which Polybius (in a very him. 3. The strong interest taken 

instructive discourse, ix. 12, 20, by Agesilaus afterwards in the 

seemingly extracted from his lost fate of Sphodrias, and the high 

commentaries on Tactics) recounts encomium which he passed on the 

as having been committed by general character of the latter — are 

various other able commanders. quite consistent with a belief on 

' n&l9o09i Tov 8v Tate Bsaniatc his part that Sphodrias (like Phoe- 

dpftoaxiljv Sfofipiav, yprifuoita Sovtec, bidas) may have done wrong 

ux; unwicTtutTo — Xenoph. Hellen. v. towards a foreign city from over- 

4, 20;Diodor.xv.29;Plutarch, Pelo- ambition in the service of his 
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suggested by the consequences of the act — ^which were 
suchy that if his enemies had bribed him; he could not have 
served them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the 
Aift and Thriasian plain was communicated shortly after 
wrath pro- daybreak at Athens, where it excrfced no less 
AtSe^ *b ^I'Tor than surprise. Every man instantly put 
tiM attempt himself under arms for defence; but news soon 
J' Sp**o- arrived that the invader had retired. When 
iiacedie- thus reassured, the Athenians passed from fear 
monian to indignation. The Lacedaemonian envoys, 
iShens ^ who were lodging at the house of Kallias the 
seized, but proxenus of Sparta, were immediately put under 
dismisffe arrest and interrogated. But all three affirmed 
that they were not less astonished, and not less exasperated,, 
by the march of Sphodrias than the Athenians themselves; 
adding, by way of confirmation, that had they been really 
privy to any design of seizing the Peiraeus, they would 
have taken care not to let themselves be found in the city,, 
and in their ordinary lodging at the house of the proxenus, 
where of course their persons would be at once seized* 
They concluded by assuring the Athenians, that Sphodrias 
would not only be indignantly disavowed, but punished 
capitally, at Sparta. And their reply was deemed so satis* 
factory, that they were allowed to depart; while an 
Athenian embassy was sent to Sparta to demand the punish- 
ment of the offending general. ^ 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home 
Trial of ^ Sparta, to take his trial on a capital charge. 
Sphodrias So much did he himself despair of his case, that 
He^i^*'** he durst not make his appearance; while the 
acquitted, general impression was, both at Sparta and 
Srough elsewhere, that he would certainly be con- 
the private demned. Nevertheless, though thus absent and 
syiQpatMet iindefended, he was acquitted, purely through 
of Agesi- private favour and esteem for his general 
laus. character. He was of thepartyofKleombrotus, 

country. But if Agesilaus (who condemnation. 

detested the Thebans beyond mea- On a previous occasion (Hellen. 

sure) had believed that Sphodrias iii. 6, S) Xenopbon had imputed to 

WM acting under the influence of the Thebans a similar refinement 

bribei from them, he would not of stratagem ; seemingly with just 

merely have been disposed to let as little cause. 

jmitiee take its course, but would ' Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22; Plutarch, 

kATe approved and promoted the Agesil. c. 24. 
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80 that all the friends of that prince espoused his cause as 
a matter of course. But as he was of the party opposed 
to Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would 
declare against him, and bring about his condemnation. 
Nothing saved Sphodrias except the peculiar intimacy 
between his son IQeonymus and Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus. The mournful importunity of Archidamus 
induced Agesilaus, when this important cause was brought 
before the senate of Sparta, to put aside his judicial con- 
viction and give his vote in the following manner — "To be 
sure, Sphodrias is guilty; upon that there cannot be two 
opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot put to death a man 
like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, has stood un- 
blemished in all Spartan honour. Sparta cannot part with 
soldiers like Sphodrias.''^ The friends of Agesilaus, 
following this opinion and coinciding with those of Kleom- 
brotus, ensured a favourable verdict. And it is remarkable, 
that Etymokles himself, who as envoy at Athens had 
announced as a certainty that Sphodrias would be put to 
death — as senator and friend of Agesilaus voted for his 
acquittal. 2 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us from a 
witness not merely philo-Laconian, but also CompariBon 
personally intimate with Agesilaus) shows how of Spartan 
powerfully the course of justice at Sparta was Athenian 
overruled by private sympathy interests — procedure, 
especially those of the two kings. It especially illustrates 
what has been stated in a former chapter respecting the 
oppressions exercised by the Spartan harmosts and the 
dekadarchies, for which no redress was attainable at Sparta. 
Here was a case where not only the guilt of Sphodrias 
stood confessed, but in which also his acquittal was sure 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 4. 32. 'Exeivo^ tiona between Kleonymus and 

Ifs CAY'ijalXaoc) np<>« ndvrac Sootc Archidamus, and the appeal of 

SielXexTai, tauTa Xiyei- Mt) dSixeiv Archidamua to his father. The 

|x&v ^(poSplav dSuyttTov slvai' Soxi^ statement has all the air of being 

(xivToi, natc ts u>v xal icaiSiaxoc xal derived from personal knowledge^ 

7]f)u>v, icdvTa tdxaXaicoiibv SisTtXsae, and nothing but the fear of pro- 

^aXcicov elvoet Totoutov &v8pa dnoxttv- lixity hinders me from giving it in 

vuvai' Tr)v ^dp 2icdpTi]v Totouttuv full. 

fieisOai aTpaxuDTwv. Compare Plutarch, Agesilatifl, e. 

Xenophon explains at some 25; Diodor. xv. 29. 

length (v. 4, 25-83) and in a very « Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22-32. 
interesting manner, both the Tela- 
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to be followed by a war with Athens. If, under such cir- 
cumstances, the Athenian demand for redress was over- 
ruled by the favour of the two kings, what chance was there 
of any justice to the complaint of a dependent city or an 
injured individualagainst the harmost? The contrast between 
Spartan and Athenian proceeding is also instructive. Only 
a few days before, the Athenians had condemned, at the 
instance of Sparta, their two generals who had without 
authority lent aid to the Theban exiles. In so doing, the 
Athenian dikastery enforced the law against clear official 
misconduct — and that, too, in a case where their sym- 
pathies went along with the act, though their fear of a 
war with Sparta was stronger. But the most important 
circumstance to note is, that at Athens there is neither 
private influence, nor kingly influence, capable of over- 
ruling the sincere judicial conscience of a numerous and 
independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have 
B.C. 878. been well known beforehand to all parties at 
The Athe- Sparta. Even by the general voice of Greece, 
nians de- the Sentence was denounced as iniquitous, i But 
ag^ainsT" the Athenians, who had so recently given 
Sparta and streuuous effect to the remonstrances of Sparta 
aiHance against their own generals, were stung by it to 
with the quick; and only the more stung, in conse- 

Thebes. quence of the extraordinary compliments to 
Sphodrias on which the acquittal was made to turn. They 
immediately contracted hearty alliance with Thebes, and 
made vigorous preparations for war against Sparta both 
by land and sea. After completing the fortifications of 
Peirseus, so as to place it beyond the reach of any future 
attempt, they applied themselves to the building of new 
ships of war and to the extension of their naval ascend- 
ency at the expense of Sparta. 2 

From this moment, a new combination began in 
Grecian politics. The Athenians thought the moment 
favourable to attempt the construction of a new confeder- 
acy, analoffous to the Confederacy of Delos, formed a 
century before; the basis on which had been ultimately 
reared the formidable Athenian empire, lost at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war. Towards such construction 
there was so far a tendency, that Athens had already a 

> Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 24. * Xen. Hellen. v. 4. 84-68. 
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small body of maritime allies; while rhetors like Iso- 
krates (in his Panegyrical Discourse, published 
two years before) had been familiarising the of^Athens 
public mind with larger ideas. But the enter- to form a 
prise was now pressed with the determination and Jj^ ™o^" 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult, federacy, 
The Athenians had good ground to build upon; oonfed- 
since, while the discontent against the ascendency eracy of 
of Sparta was widely spread, the late revolution Thebes 
in Tnebes had done much to lessen that senti- enrolls ber- 
ment of fear upon which such ascendency JJemberr 
chiefly rested. To Thebes, the junction with 
Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her leaders gladly 
enrolled their city as a constituent member of the new 
confederacy, i They cheerfully acknowledged the presidency 
of Athens — reserving however, tacitly or expressly, their 
own rights as presidents of the Boeotian federation, as soon 
as that could be reconstituted; which reconstitution was 
at this moment desirable even for Athens, seeing that the 
Boeotian towns were now dependent allies of Sparta under 
harmosts and oligarchies. 

The Athenians next sent envoys round to the prin- 
cipal islands and maritime cities in the ^ffean, Athens 
inviting all of them to an alliance on equal and sends 
honourable terms. The principles were in the envoys to 
main the same as those upon which the Con- the islands 
federacy of Delos had been formed against the ^gean. 
Persians, almost a century before. It was pro- Liberal 
posed that a congress of deputies should meet at Jn'which' 
Athens, one from each city, small as well as great, the new 
each with one vote ; that Athens should be pre- erac^y ^is 
sident, yet each individual city autonomous; formed, 
that a common fund should be raised, with a niang'^oiv' 
common naval force, through assessment imposed maiiy re- 
by this congress upon each, and applied as the JJ^tensions 
same authority might prescribe; the general to their lost 
purpose being defined to be, maintenance of JJt^of **®' 
freedom and security from foreign aggression, to Attica, and 
each confederate, by the common force of all. ^bftafn *° 
Care was taken to banish as much as possible from future 
those associations of tribute and subjection ^leruoWes. 

1 Xen. Hellen. ▼. 4, 34; Xen. De (Plataio.) ■. 20, 28, 87; Diodor. zv. 
Veotigal. t. 7 ; Iiokratfts, Or. xir. 29. 
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which rendered the recollection of the former Athenian 
empire unpopalar«i And as there were many Athenian 
citizens, wno, during those times of supremacy, had been 
planted out as kleruchs or outsettlers in various dependen- 
cies, but had been deprived of their properties at the close 
of the war — it was thought necessary to pass a formal 
decree, 2 renouncing and barring all revival of these 

'The contribution was now called point of fact nothing was gim 

auvTa^iC, not tpopo^: see Isokratds, up except rights to property not 

De Pace, s. 37-46; Plutarch, Pho- really enjoyed, 

kion, c. 7 ; Harpokration v. Suvxa^i^. An Inscription has recently been 

Plutarch, De Fortunft Athen. p. discovered at Athens, recording 

861. l96'|ry]«pov auToi< t7]v *£XXdSa the original Athenian decree, of 



xaxiaTTjaav. which the main provisions 

* IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. mentioned in my text. It bean 

47. Kal TU)v (xiv xTTjtidcTcov tu>v date in the archonship of Nausini* 

OffctT^ptuv a6TU)v diciaT7)T£, kus. It stands with the restorations 

f)ooX6[i£voi TT)v 9U|ifj.a}(lav u>^ C'CY^' ^' ^* Boeckh (fortunately a por- 

9n)v itoirjsai, Ac. tion of it has been found in toler- 

Diodor. xv. 2% 29. 'E'^fiffiaoLtro ably good preservation), in tbe 

8i xal Tac Teiio|xeva« xXtjpou- Appendix to the new edition of 

^lac dicoxaTaax^aai xot^ itp6- his work— '^Ueber die Staatshaus- 

Tspov xuploic YSYovoai, xat haltung der Athener — Verbesse- 

v6|tov iOsvTO |xr|Ssv« tu)v 'A67]valu>v rungen und Nachtrage zu den drei 

Y3U)pY«iv ixTOc T^c 'AxTix^^. Aid 8e Banden der Staatshanshaltung der 

TQiuTT); Tijc (piXavOpuDntac dvaxTTjod- Athener," p. xx. 

(tevoi TT)v icapd Toic''£XXi}oiv sGvoiav, 'Ano 6i Nsuaivlxou dp^ovToc f^r^ 

loxupoxipav iicoiigoavTo xrjv I5tav t^sivai (xi^ts loia (xi^ts 57]|xo9tf 'A8i}- 

7]Y£fi.ovlav. voicov (xr^Sevl eyxTi^aaoGai tv rai? run 

Isokrat^s and Diodorus speak ou(i.|xdyu>v ywpaK; fxiQXS olxlav fxiQTt 

loosely of this vote, in language ^(uplov, K-i^Te npiapL«v<p, fif|Tt &icoB«- 

which might make us imagine that H-^^*P> K-^'^ dXXtp Tpoictp |&t]8svI. '£dv 

it was one of distinct restitution, hi tk; (bv^xat i^ xTdTai ^ xiQTjxai 

giving back property actually en- Tp6ic(p 6T(poOv, k^tivat xip PouXofiiv<p 

joyed. But the Athenians had never xu)v oufi.fi.dxu>v 9^vai icpo^ xouc ouvi- 

actually regained the outlying 8pouc xu)v 9U(i.(i.d)ru>v. Oc 8i 9^vs8poi 

private property lost at the close dno- -(ttvoi dxoSovxcov [x6 (xiv ^])iiou 

of the war, though they had much xcj> ^^vavxt, x6 8i d[XXo «oiv)bv 

desired it, and had cherished hopes laxu) tu)v auf«.fj.d;^u>v. '£d¥ 8i xic [{f] 

that a favourable turn of circum- iiil noXipLtp inl xoi>< icoiT]aa|tivouc 

stances might enable them to effect ttjv 9upLfi.ax^>v, ii xaxd Y'^v ^ xaxd 

the recovery. As the recovery, if OdXaaaav, Poti^sTv 'Advjvalooc xal xotk 

effected, would be at the cost of oufj,(i.d)rou( xouxoi^ xal xaxd y^v x«i 

those whom they were now solicit- xaxd 9dXao9av icavxl o^inti xaxd xi 

ing as allies, the public and formal 8uvax6v. '£dv 8i xic tlniQ 4 **^4^ 

renunciation of such rights was a ^la^, ^ &pyu)v i] I8itt>x7]c, icapd xd8s 

measure of much policy, and con- x6 '^<pt9|xa, u>< Xutiv xi 8ei xu>v tt 

tributed greatly to appease an- xcj»8t xij) 'j'^ltpifffxaxi tlpif)p.ivtuy, 6xap- 

easiness in the islands ; thongh in x^'^^ H-*' ^^'^4* dxlpicji eivai, xal xk 
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Bttspended rigbta. It was farther decreed that hence- 
forward no Athenian should on any pretenoe hold property, 
either in house or land, in the territory of any one of the 
confederates; neither by purchase, nor as security for 
money lent, nor by any other mode of acquisition. Any 
Athenian infringing this law was rendered liable to be 
informed against before the synod; who, on proof of the 
fact, were to deprive him of the property — half of it going 
to ^e informer, half to the general purposes of the con- 
federacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now 
proposed by Athens — ^who, as a candidate for ^^^^ ^ 
power, was straightforward and just, like the Mnl^rovBd 
Herodotean Deiokes * — and formally ratified, as ^f^^ 
well by the Athenians as by the general voice Timothaui* 
of the confederate deputies assembled within Kaiiiatra- 
their walls. The formal decree and compact ^'' 
of alliance was inscribed on a stone column and placed by 
the side of the statue of ZeusEleutherius or the Liberator ; 
a symbol, of enfranchisement from Sparta accomplished, 
as well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia and 
other enemies. 2 Periodical meetings of the confederate 

XpiQlASta a^TOu* ST)|A&9ia Satu) xal x'^c The Inscription itself direct! snoh 
Otou xh iiciSixaTov* xal xpivioQu) iv list to be recorded — tU 8i Tfiv attf 
'A6T)valoi« xal toI< ou(i.|Adx<^^c ^C ^^"^ taOxijv iva^pd^tiv twv Tt o&eu>v 
SiaXutuv rfiv oufjL)«,axlav. ZTjifcioOvrtov icdXtiuv ou(i,)«,axl^a>v xk Av4|i.aTa, «al 
Ik a6t6v 9avdT4> i) 9»t^ 8«<>u 'AOi]- tSric 5v &XXt) auitfia^oc Y^wirai. 
vaioi xal ol oufipiaxoi xpaxousi. 'Edv Unfortaniitely M. Boeckh has not 
hi 0avd(T4> Tifi-iQO^, )fc^ xatfiixio iv annexed this list, which moreorer 
T^ 'Atxix^ (Ai)Si iv x^ ,x(bv oufAfid- he states to have been preserved 
XU>v. only in a very partial and frag- 
Then follows a diractJon> that mentary condition. He notices 
the Secretary of the Senate of Fiva only, as contained in it, the towns 
Hundred shall inscribe the decree of Poieessa and Kordsns in the 
on a column of stone, and place island of Keos — and Antissa and 
it by the side of the statue of Eresus in Lesbos; all foni; as 
Zeus Eleutherius; with orders to autonomous communities, 
the Treasurers of the Ooddess to ' Herodot. i. M. *0 tk, oCa 8^) 
disburse sixty drachmas for the |i,vsu>|uvoc i^X^^t ^^^< ''* **^ filxaioc 
cost of so doing. j}v. 

It appears that there is annexed * This is the sentiment connected 

10 this Inscription a list of such with Zs6< '£Xtu9ipioc— Pausanias, 

cities as had already Joined the the victor of PI atsea, offers to Zeus 

confederacy, together with certain Eleutherius a solemn sacrifice and 

other names added afterwards, of thanksgiving immediately after the 

cities which Joined subsequently, battle, in the agora of the town 

VOL. IX. Y 
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deputies were provided to be held (how often we do not 
know) at Athens, and the Bjnod was recognised as com- 
petent judge of all persons, even Athenian citizens, charged 
with treason against the confederacy. To give fuller 
security to the confederates generally, it was provided in 
the original compact, that if any Athenian citizen should 
either speak, or put any question to the vote, in the Athe- 
nian assembly, contrary to the tenor of that document — 
he should be tried before the synod for treason ; and that^ 
if foimd guilty, he might be condemned by them to the 
severest punishment. 

Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as com- 
missioners in the first organisation of the confederacy, and 
in the dealings with those numerous cities whose junction 
was to be won by amicable inducement — Chabrias, Timo- 
theus son of Konon, and Kallistratus. ^ The first of the 
three is already known to the reader. He and Iphikrates 
were the most distinguished warriors whom Athens num- 
bered among her citizens. But not having been engaged 
in any war, since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 b.o., she 
had had no need of their services ; hence both of them had 
been absent from the city during much of the last nine 
years, and Iphikrates seems still to have been absent. At 
the time when that peace was concluded, Iphikrates was 
serving in the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Eva- 
goras in Cyprus ; each having been sent thither by Athens 
at the head of a body of mercenary peltasts. Instead of 
dismissing their troops, and returning to Athens as peaceful 
citizens, it was not less agreeable to the military tastes of 
these generals than conducive to their importance and their 
profit, to keep together their bands, and to take foreign 
service. Accordingly Chabrias had continued in service 
first in Cyprus, next with the native Egyptian king Akoris. 
The Persians, against whom he served, found his hostility 
so inconvenient, that Phamabazus demanded of the Athe- 
nians to recall him, on pain of the Great King's dis- 
pleasure ; and requested at the same time that Iphikrates 
might be sent to aid the Persian satraps in organizing a 
great expedition against Egypt. The Athenians, to whom 
the goodwill of Persia was now of peculiar importance, 

(Thncyd. ii. 71). So the Syracusans zi. 72) and Msandrins at Samoa 
immediately after the expulsion of (Herodot. iii. 142). 
tha Oelonian dynasty (Dlodor > Diodor. zt. 29. 
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complied on both points ; recalled Chabrias, who thus be- 
came disposable for the Athenian service, ^ and dispatched 
Iphikrat^s to take command along with the Persians. 

Iphikrates, since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed 
his peltasts in the service of the kings of Thrace : Servioe of 
first of Seuthes, near the shores of thePropontis, J^^JJJ**' 
whom he aided in the recovery of certain lost after the^ 
dominions — next of Kotys, whose favour he 5®*.®^j5A 
acquired; and whose daughter he presently mar- He marrfe^B 
ried.2 Not only did he enjoy great scope for tt»e 
warlike operations and plunder, among the "but- the S?hra-** 
ter-eating Thracians"^ — but he also acquired/As ^^^ prince 
dowry, a large stock of such produce as Thracian acquires*'* 

Erinces had at their disposal, together with a possession 
iT 1. ° 1 m of a Thra- 

oon even more important — a seaport village cian sea- 

not far from the mouth of the Hebrus, called port, Drys. 

Drys, where he established a fortified post, and got together 

a Grecian colony dependent on himself. ^ MiltiadSs, Alki- 

biades, and other eminent Athenians had done the same 

thing before him ; though Xenophon had refused a similar 

' Diodor. xv. 29. several of the best players on the 

• Gomel. Nepos, Iphicratds, c. 2 ; J»WP and flute. 
Ghabrias, c. 2, 8. The distinction between the buMer 

» See an interesting Fragment ^^^^'^^ <>' '^^^^^ o^ *\® •^J?' ^^ 

(preserved by Athen»U8, iv. p. 131) *!»« Thracians , and the ohve-otl 

ofthe comedy called Pro«e««att.- habitually consumed in Greece, 

by the Athenian poet Anaxandridfi. deserves notice. The word a^xJi-J- 

(Meineke, Comic. Gr«c. Frag. iii. P^^^i*-^^ «eems to indicate the ab- 

p. 182). It contains a curious de- *"*.«? °' *^°«« «^«^*«^ unguenta 

scription of the wedding of Iphi- ^^»°*»' »* *^« banquet of Greeks, 

kratds with the daughter of Kotys ^*»^^^ ^*^^ ^®«^ »PP"«* *° *^* 

in Thrace; enlivened by an abun- ^*^' <>' **^« quests, giving to it a 

dant banquet and copious draughts *^»°»°« «^°" »^d moisture. It 

of wine given to crowds of Thra- Wea" that the Lacedaemonian 

cians in the market-place- women, however, sometimes anoint- 

«..,.. _ ed themselves with butter, and not 

fisinvtiv 8 avfipac Pouxopo- ^jth oil: see Plutarch, adv. Koloten, 

.'P^T^'V ... , p. 1109 B. ' 

aux|xr,pox6{iac ^upioirXYi9«i«, Ac. ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^jj^^ ^^^^^^^ 

brazen vessels as large as wine gems in Thrace, ascribed to Iphi- 

vats, full of broth— Kotys himself kratds by Polysenus and other 

girt round, and serving the broth Tactic writers, indicates that hia 

in a golden basin, then going about exploits there were renowned as 

to taste all the bowls of wine and well as long-continued, 

water ready mixed, until he was * Theopomp. Fragm. 176, ed.. 

himself the first man intoxicated. Didot; Demosth. cont. Aristokrat.. 

Iphikratds brought firom Athens p. 664. 

t2 
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vrcfomkum when made to him bj the eariier SevthSs.! 
IphikrftUs thos became a graU man in Thace^ yet hj no 
means abandoning his connection with Athens, but "■•^^g 
his position in each snbserrient to his importance in the 
other* While he was in a sitnation to fayoor the projects 
of Athenian citizens tor mercantile and territorial acqniai- 
taons in the Chersonese and other parts of Thrace—he 
conld also lend the aid of Athenian naral and military art, 
not mereljr to princes in Thrace, but to others even beyond 
those limits — since we learn that Anmitas king of Mace- 
donia became so attached or indebted to him as to adopt 
him for his son.' When sent by the Athenians to Persia, 
at the request of Phamabazos (about 378 B.a apparently), 
IphikratM had fair ground for anticipating that a career 
yet more lucratiTe was opening before him.' 

' XMu>9b. Anah. riL 9, t8; wiL Vj the LaeediemomisB •zpedittom 

B,$i TiL f, 43, X«n. HaUen. L 6, agaiasi 01 jnthvs — 383-380 B.C. 

17; Platoreb, Alkibiad, e. 39, Amjntac was so weak and inae- 

Cke also a striking passaga (in eiire,froiii the Thessalians and other 

I/jrtfas, Orat, xzriiL eost, Ergokl. land-oefghboarB(seeDeino8th.eoni. 

a, 6) about the advice given to Aristokrat. p. 657. s. 112), that it 

Thrasjrbnlns hj a discontented was much to bis advantage to 

fellow-citixen, to seize B jzanttum, cultivate the favour of a warlike 

numrj the daughter of Seuthte, and Athenian established on the Thra- 

defjr Athens, eian coast, like IpbikratAs. 

' JBschin^s, Fals. Leg. c. 18. ' From these absences of men 

p. 249. like Iphikrat^s and Cbabriae, a 

As analogy for the adoption of conclusion has been drawn severely 

Iphikrat^Si we find Ada queen of eondemning the Athenian people. 

Xaria adopting Alexander the Oreat They were so envious and ill. 

as her son. He did not decline the tempered (it has been said), that 

adoption. Arrian, i. 28, 12. italSa none of their generals could live 

oi Ti9e|tivT) 'AXi^avSpov. Kal 'AXi- with comfort at Athens; all lived 

^avSpoc TO 5vcf&a tou icaiSoc o&x abroad as much as they conld. 

aiti^iioat. At what time Amyntas Cornelius Kepos (Chabrias, c. 8) 

took this step, we cannot distinctly makes the remark, borrowed orig- 

make out: Amyntas died in 870 B.C., inally from Theopompus (Fr. 117, 

while from 878-871 B.C., Iphikratfts ed. Didot), and transcribed by 

seems to have been partly on ser- many modem commentators as if 

vice with the Persian satraps, partly it were exact and literal truth— 

in commund of the Athenian fleet "Hoc Chabrias nuntio ({. e. on 

in the Ionian Sea (see Behdants, being recalled from Egypt, in con- 

ftt* Ipbicratis, fto. cb. 4). There- sequence of the remonstrance of 

fbM the adoption took place at Pbamabasus) Athenas rediit neque 

fone time between 887-378 b.o. ; ibi diutius est moratus quam fuit 

ys after tiie restoration of neoesse. Non enim lib enter erat 

to his maritime dominions ante ooulos oivium suorom, quod 
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IphikratSs being thus abroad, the Athenians joined 
with ChabriaSy in the mission and measures for organizing 

ei Tlvebat lante, et indnlgebat libi city in (hreeoe where the means of 
libenliue, quam nt InTidiam Yulgi InzarioiM and comfortable livinit 
posset effngere. Set enim hoo were more abundantly exhibited 
commune vitium in magnis liberie- for sale, nor where a rich man was 
que oivitatibus, at inyidia gloria more perfectly at liberty to pur- 
comes sit, et libenter de his de- chase them. Of this the proofs are 
trahant, quos eminere yldeant everywhere to be found. Even the 
altius ; neque animo «quo pauperes son of this very Ghabrias — Ktesip- 
alienam opulentium intuentur for- pus— who inherited the appetite 
tunam. Itaque Ghabrias, quoad ei for enjoyment, without the greater 
licebat, plurimum aberat. Neque qualities of his father— found the 
vero solus illeaberatAthenisliben- means of gratif^ying his appetite 
ter, sed omnes fere principes feoe- so unfortunately easy at Athens, 
runt idem, quod tantum se ab invidi^ that he wasted his whole substance 
putabant ab futuros , quantum a in such expenses (Plutarch, Pho- 
conspectu suorum recessissent. kion, o. 7; Athenans, iv. p. 166). 
Itaque Gonon plurimum Cypri And Ghards was even better liked 
visit, Iphicrates in Thraci<k, Ti- at Athens in consequence of his 
motheus Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo." love of enjoyment and licence— if 

That the people of Athens, among we are to believe another Frag- 
other human frailties, had their ment (238) of the same Theopom- 
fair share of envy and jealousy, is pus. 

not to be denied ; but that these The allegation of Theopompus 

attributes belonged to them in a and Nepos, therefore, is neither 

marked or peculiar manner, cannot true as matter of fact, nor sufficient^ 

(in my judgement) be shown by if it had been true, to sustain the 

the evidence here alluded to. hypothesis of a malignant Athenian 

"Ghabrias was fond of a life of public, with which they connect it., 
enjoyment and luxurious indul- Iphikratds and Ghabrias did not 
gence." If instead of being an stay away ftrom Athens because 
Athenian, he had been a Spartan, they loved enjoyments or feared 
he would undoubtedly have been the envy of their countrymen ; but 
compelled to expatriate in order because both of them were large 
to gratify this taste ; for it was the gainers by doing so, in importance, 
express drift and purpose of the in profit, and in tastes. Both of 
Spartan discipline, not to equalise them were men noXtfiixol xal 91X0- 
property, but to equalise the habits, it6X8(«.oi iax^"^*^^ (^e use an ex- 
enjoyments, and personal toils, of pression of Xenophon respecting the 
the rich and poor. This is a point Lacedaemonian Klearchus — Anab. 
which the admirers of Lykurgus— ii. 6, 1) ; both of them loved war 
Xenophon and Plutarch— attest not and had great abilities for war- 
less clearly than Thucydidds, Plato, qualities quite compatible with a 
Aristotle, and others. If then it strong appetite for enjoyment; 
were considered a proof of envy while neither of them had either 
and ill-temper, to debar rich men taste or talent for the civil routine 
from spending their money in pro- and debate of Athens when at peace, 
curing enjoyments, we might fairly Besides, each of them was corn- 
consider the reproach as made out mander of a body of peltasts^ 
against Lykurgus and Sparta. Not through whose means he could 
so against Athens. There was no obtain lucrative service as well «.<^ 
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their new confederacy, two other colleagues, of whom we 
B.O. 878. now hear for the first time — Timotheus son of 
Timotheus KoHon, and Kallistratus the most celebrated 

Jiluf- "" ^^*^®^ ^^ ^^^ *^°^®- ^ ^^® abilities of Kallistratus 

their great were not military at all ; while Timotheus and 

wiMingthe ^^*^"*8 were men of distinguished military 

islanders merit. But in acquiring new allies and attract- 

federiSy" ^^ deputies to her proposed congress, Athens 

with stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory 

Athens. dealing, and substantial fairness in idl her 

foreign distinction ; so that we can irretrievable ruin upon Athens, 

assign a sufficient reason why both was at the same time such as to 

of them preferred to be absent brand with well-merited infamy the 

from Athens during most part of generals commanding. Konon was 

the nine years that the peace of so far less guilty than his colleagues, 

Antalkidas continued. Afterwards, as he was in a condition to escape 

Iphikratds was abroad three or four with eight ships when the rest were 

years, in service with the Persian captured. But he could not expect, 

satraps, by order of the Athenians ; and plainly did not expect, to be 

Gbabrias also went a long time able to show his face again in 

afterwards, again on foreign service, Athens, unless he could redeem 

to Egypt, at the same time when the disgrace by some signal fresh 

the Spartan king Agesilaus was service. He nobly paid this debt 

there (yet without staying long to his country, by the victory of 

«way, since we find him going out Knidus in 394 B.C. ; and then camo 

on command from Athens to the back the year afterwards, to a 

Ohersonesein369-368B.o.— Demosth. grateful and honourable welcome 

oont. Aristokr. p. 677. s. 204) ; but at Athens. About a year or more 

lieither he, nor Agesilaus, went after this, he went out again as 

there to escape the mischief of envoy to Persia in the service of 

envious countrymen. Demosthends his country. He was there seized 

does not talk of Iphikratds as being and imprisoned by the satrap Tiri- 

uncomfortablein Athens, oranxious baaus, but contrived to make his es^ 

to get out of it: see Orat. cent, cape, and died atCyprus, as it would 

Jfeidiam. p. 636, s. 83. appear, about 890 B.C. Nothing 

Again, as to the case of Konon therefore, can be more unfounded 

and his residence in Gyprus: it is than the allegation of Theopompus, 

truly surprising to see this fact *'thatKonon lived abroad atCyprus, 

cited as an illustration of Athenian because he was afraid of undeserved 

jealousy or ill-temper. Konon went ill-temper from the public at 

to Gyprus immediately after the Athens." For what time Timotheus 

disaster of JEgospotami, and re- may have lived at Lesbos, we have 

mained there, or remained away no means of saying. But from the 

from Athens, for eleven years year 370 B.C. down to his death, we 

(406-393 B.C.) until the year after hear ofhim so frequently elsewhere, 

bis victory at Knidus. It will be in the service of his country, that 

TecoUeoted that he was one of the his residence cannot have been 

aiz Athenian generals who com- long. 

mended the fleet at iBgospotami. ' .ffisohinds, Fals. Leg. c. 40. p, 

ia»t disaster, while it brought 288. 
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propositionSi not less than of generalship. We are told 
that Timotheusy douhtless popular as son of the liherator 
Konon, from the recollections of the battle of Knidus — 
was especially successful in procuring new adhesions ; and 
probably KallistratuS; ^ going round with him to the differ- 
ent islands, contributed by his eloquence not a little to 
the same result. On their invitation, many cities entered 
as confederates. 2 At this time (as in the earlier confeder- 
acy of Delos) all who joined must have been unconstrained 
members. And we may understand the motives of their 
junction, when we read the picture drawn by IsokratSs 
(in 380 B.C.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic 
mainland, threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. 
Not only was there now a new basis of imposing force, 
presented by Athens and Thebes in union — but there was 
also a wide-spread hatred of imperial Sparta, aggravated 
since her perversion of the pretended boon of autonomy, 
promised by the peace of Antalkidas ; and the conjunction 
of these sentiments caused the Athenian mission of invita- 
tion to be extremely successful. All the cities in Eubcea 
^except EGlstiaea, at the north of the island) — as well as 
Chios, Mitylene, Byzantium, and B»hodes — the three former 
of whom had continued favourably inclined to Athens ever 
since the peace of Antalkidas 3 — all entered into the con- 
federacy. An Athenian fleet under Chabrias, sailing among 
the Gyclades and the other islands of the ^gean, aided in 
the expulsion of the Lacedaemonian harmoBts,^ together 

' The employment of the new were. For Isokrutds, so far as he 

word ouvtd^&K, instead of the an- particularises , includes Samos, 

popular term 96pouc, is expressly Sestos, and Krithdtd, which were 

ascribed to Kallistratus — Harpo- not acquired until many years 

kration in Voce, afterwards— in 366-366 B.C. 

' Isokratds gives the number 24 Neither of these orators distin- 

cities (Or. zv. Permut. s. 120). So guish between those cities which 

also Deinarohus cont. Demosthen. Timotheus brought or persuaded 

8. 15 ; cont. Philokl. s. 17. The to come into the confederacy, when 

statement of^schinds, thatTimo- it was first formed (among which 

theus brought 75 cities into the we may reckon Euboaa, or most 

confederacy, appears large, and partof it— Plutarch, DeGlor.Athen. 

must probably include all that that p. 361 A.) — from those others which 

general either acquired or captured he afterwards took by siege, like 

(iEsch. Fals. Leg. o. 24. p. 263). Samos. 

Though I think the numbertwenty- * Isokratds, Or. xiv. Plataic. s. 30. 

four probable enough, yet it is * Isokratds, Or. ziv. (Plat.) s. 20. 

difficult to identify what towns they 01 (xiv y^P ^V' ^(itu>v xata xpdxoc 
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tiieir devoted local oligarchies, wherever they still 
sabsisted ; and all the cities thus liberated became epual 
members of the newly-coostitated congress at Athens. 
After a certain interval there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which 
sent deputies to it ; i an aggregate sufficient to intimidate 
Sparta, and even to flatter Athens with the hope of resto- 
rmon to something like her former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens herself, and of the 
Sjnod of newly-assembled congress, threatened war upon 
the new the largest scale. A resolution was passed to 
JJ2f^" equip 20,000 hoplites, 500 horsemen, and 200 
sembied at triremes. > Probably the insular and Ionic 
Yotntot deputies promised each a certain contribution 
WW on a of moncy, but nothing beyond. We do not, 
large tceie. however, know how much — nor how far the 
engagements, large or small, were realized — nor whether 
A&ens was authorised to enforce execution against default- 
ers—or was in circumstances to act upon such authority, 
if granted to her by the congress. It was in this way that 
Aniens had first rendered herself unpopular in the con- 
federacy of Delos — by enforcing the resolutions of the 
confederate synod against evasive or seceding members. 
It was in this way that what was at first a voluntary asso- 
ciation had ultimately slid into an empire by constraint. 
Under the new circumstances of 37S b.c, we may presume 
that the confederates, though ardent and full of promises 
on first assembling at Athens, were even at the outset not 
exact, and became afterwards still less exact, in perform- 
ance ; yet that Athens was forced to be reserved in claim- 
ing, or in exercising, the right of enforcement. To obtain 
a vote of contribution by the majority of deputies present, 
was only the first step m the process ; to obtain punctual 
payment, when the Athenian fleet was sent roimd for the 
purpose of collecting — yet without incurring dangerous 

iX6vtcc e&Ooc f&cv ipfjiooTou xal Sou- Poly bins (ii. 62) states that the 

Xtlac &icY]XXdYY)9av| vov Si too 90v- Athenians sent out (not merely, 

•Spioo xal T^c iXcuGtplac f&eti^^ou- voUd to send out) 10,000 hoplites, 

9tv, Ac. and manned 100 triremes. 

The adrerb of time here used Both these anthers treat the re- 
indicates about 872 B.C., about a solution as if it were taken by the 
year before the battle of Leuktra. Athenians alone ; but we must 
> Diodor. xt. 80. regard it in conjunction with the 
* Diodor. XT. 19. newly-assembled synod of allies. 
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unpopularity — was the second step, but by far the most 
doubtful and difficult. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that at this moment, 
when the confederacy was first formed, both b g^ 373, 
Athens and the other cities came together from Members 
a spontaneous impulse of hearty mutuality and f^^^l^^^" 
co-operation. A few years afterwards, we shall werVat first 
find this changed ; Athens selfish, and the con- willing and 

« 3 , 1 A i * narmoniou* 

federates reluctant. ^ _a fleet is 

Inflamed as well by their position of reno- «<iuippe«. 
vated headship, as by fresh animosity against Sparta, the 
Athenians made important efforts of their own, both finan- 
cial and military. Equipping a fleet, which for the time 
was superior in the ^gean, they ravaged the hostile terri- 
tory of EUstisea in Eubosa, and annexed to their confederacy 
the islands of PeparSthus and Skiathus. They imposed 
upon themselves also a direct property-tax; to what amount, 
however, we do not know. 

It was on the occasion of this tax that they introduced 
a great change in the financial arrangements ^ ^ 
and constitution of the city ; a change conferring ert^-tax^^' 
note upon the archonship of Nausinikus (b.o. 5Kh°'** ** 
3 7 8 — 3 77). The great body of substantial Athe- The^^"* 
nian citizens as well as metics were now classified Soionian 
anew for purposes of taxation. It will be re- 
membered that even from the time of Solon ^ the citizens 
of Athens had been distributed into four classes — Pentako- 
siomedimni, Hippeis, Zeugitse, Thetes-— distinguished from 
each other by the amount of their respective properties. 
Of these Soionian classes, the fourth, or poorest, paid no 
direct taxes ; while the three former were taxed according 
to assessments representing a certain proportion of their 
actual property. The taxable property of the richest (or 
Pentakosiomedimni, including all at or above the minimum 

*■ Xen. De Y ectigal. v. 6. o5xouv body of allies. These crowns were 

xal x6x\ i-Kti tou ddixtiv aiteax*^M>*6«« Btill to be seen thirty years after- 

icdiXtv uito Tu>vv7)aiu>tu>vex6v- wards at Athens, with commemo- 

Tcov npooTdxat TOu vauTixou e^t- rative inscriptions (Demosthen. 

vi|itOa; cont. Androtion. c. 21. p. 616; cent. 

In the early years of this eon- Timokrat. c. 41. p. 766.) 
federacy, votive offerings of wreaths ' For the description of the Bo- 
or crowns, in token of gratitude Ionian census, see Ch. XI. of this 
to Athens, were decreed by the History. 
Euboeans, as well as by the general 
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income of 500 medimni of com per annum) was entered in 
tiie tax-book at a sum equal to twelve times their income ; 
that of the Hippeis (comprising all who possessed between 
300 and 500 medinmi of annual income) at ten times their 
income ; that of the Zeugitse (or possessors of an annual 
income between 200 and 300 medimni) at five times their 
income. A medimnus of com was counted as equivalent 
to a drachma ; which permitted the application of this same 
class-system to moveable property as well as to land. So 
that, when an actual property-tax (or eisphora) was im- 
posed, it operated as {an equal or proportional tax, so far 
as regardea all the members of the same class ; but as a 
graduated or progressive tax, upon all the members of 
the richer class as compared with those of the poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named 
The appear to have lasted, though probably not 

Solonian without modifications, down to the close of the 
t«ined in Pelopounesiau war ; and to have been in great 
th^u^h*"* P*^ preserved, after the renovation of the de- 
with^modi- mocracv in b.c. 403, during the archonship of 
th?w°tSnl! Eukleides.1 Though eligibility to the great 
tion under offices of state had before that time ceased to be 
*hi •'*^®°' dependent on pecuniary qualification, it was 
Enkieidfts still necessary to possess some means of dis- 
in 40S B.O. tinguishing the wealthier citizens, not merely in 
case of direct taxation being imposed, but also because the 
liability to serve in liturgies or burdensome offices was con- 
sequent on a man's enrolment as possessor of more than 
a given minimum of property. It seems, therefore, that 
the Solonian census, in its main principles of classification 
and graduation, was retained. Each man's property being 
valued, he was ranged in one of three or more classes 
according to its amount. For each of the classes, a fixed 
proportion of taxable capital to each man's property was 
assumed, and each was entered in the schedule, not for his 
whole property, but for the sum of taxable capital corre- 
sponding to his property, according to the proportion 
assumed. In the first or richest class, the taxable capital 
bore a greater ratio to the actual property than in the less 
rich ; in the second, a greater ratio than in the third. The 

* This is M. 6oeckh*B opinion, imperfectly known (Public Econ- 
fleemingly conrect| as far as can omy of Athens, B. iy. ch. 6). 
be made out on a subject very 
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sum of all these items of taxable capital, in all the different 
classes, set opposite to each man's name in the schedule, 
constituted the aggregate census of Attica; upon which all 
direct property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion upon 
every man. 

Bespecting the previous modifications in the register 
of taxable property, or the particulars of its Arcbonship 
distribution into classes, which had been intro- J^^fn'j^g" 
duced in 403 b.c. at the archonship of Eukleides, b.g.— New 
we have no information. Nor can we make out ®®?""', •*** 
how large or how numerous were the assess- then intro- 
ments of direct property-tax, imposed at Athens Jj\® ^^Jj j/^, 
between that archonship and the archonship of worth as 
Nausinikus in 378 b.o. But at this latter epoch ™*^,^^^ 
the register was again considerably modified, at dfsTrlbuted 
the moment when Athens was bracing herself ^^^^ classes 

/. . J .. A 1 i» and entered 

up for increased exertions. A new valuation for a 
was made of the property of every man possess- f^j**?^* °/ 
ing property to the amount of 25 minse (or 2500 propertyt 
drachmae) and upwards. Proceeding upon this J*<^*» °i»»" 
valuation, every one was entered in the schedule d1ffe%nt 
for a sum of taxable capital equal to a given fraction, 
fraction of what he possessed. But this fraction was 
difi'erent in each of the different classes. How many 
classes there were, we do not certainly know; nor can we 
tell, except in reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum 
was taken as the minimum for any one of them. There 
could hardly have been less, however, than three classes, 
and there may probably have been four. But respecting 
the first or richest class, we know that each man was 
entered in the schedule for a taxable capital equal to one- 
fifth of his estimated property; and that possessors of 
] 5 talents were included in it. The father of Demosthenes 
died in this year, and the boy Demosthenes was returned 
by his guardians to the first class, as possessor of 1 5 talents ; 
upon which his name was entered on the schedule with a 
taxable capital of three talents set against him; being one- 
fifth of his actual property. The taxable capital of the 
second class was entered at a fraction less than one-fifth of 
their actual property (probablv enough, one-sixth, the same 
as all the registered metics); that of the third, at a fraction 
still smaller; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) even 
smaller than the third. This last class descended down to 
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the nunimnin of 25 miiuey or 2500 drachmae; below which 
no account was taken, i 

Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus 
graduated, the schedule also included those of 
^rth mm ^® metics or resident aliens; who were each 
ttwB 36 enrolled (without any difference of greater or 
JJ^JJere?* smaller property, above 25 min») at a taxable 
in the tched- Capital equal to one-sixth of his actual property ; > 
iAoneeiMfl ^^^ a proportion less than the richest class of 
—t^ man ' citizeus, and probably equal to the second class 
siKth^of ^ order of wealth. All these items summed up, 
his proper- amounted to 5750 or 6000 talents,' forming the 
mffitte *ggr®g**® schedule of taxable property; that is, 
schedule. something near about 6000 talents. A property- 
tax was no part of the regular ways and means 
of the state. It was imposed only on special occasions ; 
and whenever it was imposed, it was assessed upon this 
schedule — every man, rich or poor, being rated equaUy 
according to his taxable capital as there entered. A prop- 
erty-tax of 1 per cent, would thus produce 60 taints; 
2 per cent., 120 talents, &c. It is highly probable that 

* Demoeihen. eont. Aphob. i. p. 815, whose possessions smonnted to the 

816; eont. Aphob. ii. p. 836; eont. T»lne of 3 talents, but did not reach 

Aphob. de Pexjur. p. 863. Compare 6 talents. Each was entered in the 

Boeckh, PnbL Eeon. Ath. ir. 7. schedule at the figure of 12 per 

In the exposition which M.Boeckh cent, upon his property, 

gires of the new propert7«sehedule 4. The fourth class comprised all 

introduced under the archonship from the minimum of 25 mine, but 

of Nausinikus, he inclines to the below the maximum of 2 talents, 

hypothesis of four distinet Claeses, Eaeh was entered in the echedule 

thus distributed (p. 671 of the new for the amount of 8 per cent, upon 

edition of his Staatahaushaltung his property. 

dtr Athener) :— This detail rests upon no positire 

1. The first class ineluded all proof; but it serres to illustrate 

ptrsons who possessed property to the principle of distribution, and 

the yalue of 12 talents and upwards, of graduation, then adopted. 

They were entered on the schedule, « Demosthen. eont. Androtion. 

•aoh for one-fifth, or 20 per cent. p. 612. c. 17. to ixx6t ficpoc tla^tpctv 

of bis property. {uxa tuiv (isxoUtov. 

I. The secoud class comprised " Polybius states the former sum 

9k\\ who possessed property to the (ii. 62), Demosthenfts the latter 

amottul of 6 talents, but below (De Symmoriis, p. 183. c. 6). Boeckh 

11 laUntt. Saoh was enrolled in howerer has shown, that Polybius 

lllO lohedttle, for the amount of did not correctly conceive what 

tl por oent. upon his properly. the sum which he stated really 

|« Tht thtffd olMt Ineluded all meant. 
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the exertions of Athens during the archonship of Nausini- 
kus, when this new schedule was first prepared, may have 
caused a property-tax to be then imposed, but we do not 
know to wnat amount. ^ 

Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, a 
new distribution of the citizens now took place The Sym- 
into certain bodies called Symmories. As for as mories— 
we can make out, on a very obscure subject, it the 1200 
seems that these Symmories were twenty in weaithiett 
number, two to each tribe; that each contained the soo 
sixty citizens, thus making 1 200 in all ; that these j'eaithiest, 
1200 were the wealthiest citizens on the schedule the Sym? 
— containing, perhaps, the two first out of the mories. 

> I am obliged again npon this at the time when Androtion en- 
point to dissent from M. Boeckh, tered upon his office, was U talents, 
who sets it down as positive matter Taylor, indeed, in his note, think- 
of fact that a property-tax of 6 per ing that the sum of 800 talents is 
cent., amounting to 300 talents, was very small, as the aggregate of all 
imposed and levied in the archon- property-taxes imposed for23 years, 
ship of Nausinikus (Publ. Econ. suggests that it might be proper 
Ath. iv. 7, 8. p.617-521, Eng.Transl.). to read titi Nauoivixou instead of 
The evidence upon which this is & ic 6 Notuoivtxou; and I presume that 
asserted, is, a passage of Demos- M. Boeckh adopts that reading, 
thends cont. Androtion. (p. 606. But it would be unsafe to found 
o. 14). ^Tixiv icapa x&c elo9opac an historical assertion upon such 
Tttc dno Nauoivixou, nap' tocuc a change of text, even if the ex- 
TaXavta Tpiax6ota fi ptixpcj) icXeiu>, isting text were more indefensible 
SXXei|i.{«,a T^TTapa xat Scxa iail xd- than it actually is. And surely 
Xavxa* a>v iicxa oOtoc (Androtion) the plural number xac ela^opdc 
elaeicpa^ev. Now these words imply proves that the orator has in view, 
—not that a property-tax of about not the single property-tax im- 
800 talents had been levied or called posed in the archonship of Nausini- 
for during the archonship of Nau- kus, but two or more property- 
sinikus, but — that a total sum of taxes, imposed at different times. 
SOO talents, or thereabouts, had Besides, Androtion devoted him- 
been levied (or called for) by all self to the collection of outstanding 
the various property-taxes imposed arrears generally, in whatever year 
from the archonship of Nausinikus they might have accrued. He would 
down to the date of the speech. The have no motive to single out those 
oration was spoken about 365 B.C. ; which had accrued in the year 378 
the archonship of Nausinikus was B.C. ; moreover those arrears would 
in 378 B.C. What the speaker affirms probably have become confounded 
therefore, • is, that a sum of 800 with others, long before 355 B.C. 
talents had been levied or called Demosthends selects the year of 
for by all the various property- Nausinikus as his initial period, 
taxes imposed between these two because it was then that the new 
dates; and that the aggregate sum schedule, and a new reckoning, 
of arrears due upon all of them, began. 
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Umr rlwf eBrofledL Anoog diese IV^^ howerer^ tka 
!#<# wealthiest stood ovt as a separate bodj: thirtj firom 
each tribe. These i^ were the wealthiest men in the 
citT, and were called -Hhe leaders or chie6i of the S jm- 
sories.' The 3«^>, and the 120<>, corre^ioaded, spealm^ 
roQghlj, to the old Soloniaa classes of Pentakosomedimni 
and Hippcis; of which latter class there had also been 
1204>, at the bcCTmiii^ of the Pelopounesan war.' The 
fitnrgiesy or bardenaonie and costlj offices, were discharged 
principany hj the Three Hundred, bat partlj also by the 
TwelTe Hundred. It would seem that the formo' was a 
bodj essentialljfinctiiating, and that after a man had been 
in it for some timey discharging the bordens belonging to 
it, the Strategi or Generals simered him to be mingled 
WTth the Twelre Hundred, and promoted one of the latter 
body to take his place in the Three Hundred. As between 
man and man, too, the Attic law always admitted the pro- 
cess called Antidosis or £xchange of Property. Any 
citizen who beliered himself to hare been OTercharged 
with costly liturgies, and that another citizen, as rich or 
richer than hinisel^ had not borne his fair share— might, 
if saddled with a new liturgy, require the other to under- 
take it in his place; and in case of refusal, might tender 
to him an exchange of properties , under an engagement 
that he would undertake the new charge, if the property 
of the other were made OTer to him. 

It is to be obserred that besides the 1200 wealthiest 
^ . citizens who composed the Symmories, there 

veaithj* were a more considerable number of less wealthy 
•"^058^ dta ci^^i^ 1^^ included in them, yet still liable to 
im Se Sf»> the property-tax; persons who possessed prop- 
■K»ri«s, r^t erty, &om the minimum of 25 minse, up to some 
^U4mter«d ^ ^^-^n^ y^^^ ^^ ^^ u^^ know, at which point 

•i^^'*^^^ the Symmories began — ^and who corresponded, 
t?J»it»^ sneaking loowly, to the third class or Zeugit« 
tftx. P«r 01 the iM^lonian census. The two Symmories of 
|Jt»»oriw each tribe (comprising its 120 richest members) 
.•i(Utt»ioa superintended the property-register of each 
wVu*tr**' tribe, and collected the contributions due from 
iii« tfi»r« its less wealthy registered members. Occasion- 
*^'*^* ally, when the state required immediate pay- 

^•♦tMeUM^^^y****"*^**** A»ti^. Jot. Piibl. Gnecor. s. 78; 
•o*ekk> St»»tsbatt«balttt»g Paneidt, De Symmoriis, p. 18 »eq. 
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ment; the thirty richest men in each tribe (making up 
altogether the 300) advanced the whole sum of tax charge- 
able upon the tribe, having their legal remedy of enforcement 
against the othermembersfor the recovery of the sum charge- 
able upon each. The richest citizens were thus both armed 
with rights and charged with duties, such as had not be- 
longed to them before the archonship of Nausinikus. By 
their intervention (it was supposed) the schedule would be 
kept nearer to the truth as respects the assessment on each 
individual, while the sums actually imposed would be more 
immediately forthcoming, than if the state directly inter- 
fered by officers of its own. Soon after, the system of 
Symmories was extended to the trierarchy; a change which 
had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory had 
its chiefs, its curators, its assessors, acting under the gen- 
eral presidency of the Strat^gi. Twenty-five years after- 
wards, we also find Demosthenes (then about thirty years 
of age) recommending a still more comprehensive applica- 
tion of the same principle, so that men, money, ships, and 
all the means and forces of the state, might thus be parcelled 
into distinct fractions, and consigned to distinct Symmories^ 
each with known duties of limited extent for the component 
persons to perform, and each exposed not merely to legal 
process, but also to loss of esteem, in the event of non-per- 
formance. It will rather appear, however, that, in practice, 
the system of Symmories came to be greatly abused, and 
to produce pernicious effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice tnis new financial 
and political classification introduced in 378 B.C., Enthugiasm 
as one evidence of the ardour with which Athens at Thebes 
embarked in her projected war against Sparta. J,^ the^^eV 
The feeling amonff her allies the Thebans was govern- 
no less determined. The government of Leon- ™g^in*t'** 
tiades and the Spartan garrison had left behind Sparta, 
it so strong an antipathy, that the large majority JJaining- 
of citizens, embarking heartily in the revolution the Sacred 
against them, lent themselves to all the orders b*"^- 
oi Pelopidas and his colleagues; who, on their part, had no 
other thought but to repel the common enemy. The Theban 
government now became probably democratical in form; 
and still more democratical in spirit, from the unanimous 
ardour pervading the whole mass. Its military force was 
put under the best training; the most fertile portion of the 
plain north of Thebes, from which the chief subsistence of 
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the city came, was surrounded by a ditch and a palisade, ^ 
to repel the expected Spartan invasion; and the memorable 
Sacred Band was now for the first time organized. This 
was a brigade of 300 hoplites, called the Lochus or regi- 
ment of the city, as being consecrated to the defence of 
the Kadmeia or acropolis. ^ It was put under constant 
arms and training at tne public expense, like the Thousand 
at Argos, of whom mention was made in my fifty-fifth 
chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens from the best 
families, distinguished for their strength and courage amidst 
the severe trials of the palaestra in Thebes, and it was 
marshalled in such manner that each pair of neighbouring 
soldiers were at the same time intimate friends; so that the 
whole band were thus kept together by ties which no 
dangers could sever. At first its destination, under Gorgidas 
its commander (as we see by the select Three Hundred 
who fought in 424 b.o. at the battle of Delium^), was to 
serve as front rank men for the general body of hoplites 
to follow. But from a circumstance to be mentioned pres- 
ently, it came to be employed by Pelopidas andEpaminondas 
as a regiment by itself, and in a charge was then found 
irresistible.* 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been 
Bpaminon- gp^^ soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. 
^»8- The existing enthusiasm therefore, with the 

more sustained training, only raised good soldiers into 
much better. But Thebes was now blest with another 
good fortune, such as had never yet befallen her. She 
iound among her citizens a leader of the rarest excellence. 
It is now for the first time that Epaminondas the son of 
Polymnis begins to stand out in the public life of Greece. 
His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most 
ancient in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 88. with other duties-Diomfidds and 

* Plutarch, Felopid. c. 18, 19. Sthenelus, Pandarus and iEneas, 

* Diodor. xii. 70. Patroklus and Automedon, Ao. 
These pain of neighhonrs who * Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18, 19. 

fought side by side at Delium, were '0 ouvTax^^^^ ^'^^ 'Eica|xivu>v6ou 

called Heniochi and Parabatee— Upoc Xoxoc (Hieronymus apud Athe- 

Obarioteers and Side-companions ; nseum, xiii. p. 602 A.)- There was 

A name borrowed from the analogy a Carthaginian military division 

of obariot-flghting, as described in which bore the same title, com- 

ttM Iliad and probably in many of posed of chosen and wealthy 

loit cpio poemi ; the charioteer citizens, 2500 in number (Diodor. 

%UBMlf an •soellent warrior, xtI. 80). 
•Mapiod tot tba momtni 
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whose heroic progenitors were said to have sprung from 
the dragon's teeth sown by Kadmus. * He seems to have 
been now of middle age; Pelopidas was younger, and of a 
very rich family; yet the relations between the two were 
those of equal and intimate friendship, tested in a day of 
battle wherein the two were ranged side by side as 
hoplites, and where Epaminondas had saved the life of his 
wounded friend, at the cost of several wounds, and the 
greatest possible danger, to himself. 2 

Epaminondas had discharged, with punctuality, those 
military and gymnastic duties which were in- ^. 
cumbent on every Theban citizen. But we are ous* char- " 
told that in the gymnasia he studied to acquire f °*«'. ^^^ 
the maximum of activity rather than of strength ; mus^caf and 
the nimble movements of a runner and wrestler l°*a^^^a°' 
— not the heavy muscularity, purchased in part well as 
by excessive nutriment, of the Boeotian pugilist. 3 gymnastic. 
He also learned music, vocal and instrumental, tion^with 
and dancing ; by which in those days was meant, pbiioso- 
not simply the power of striking the lyre or Sratic as 
blowinff the flute, but all that belonged to the '^e^i »» ^y- 

/.S • J 1. i.' i. thagorean. 

graceful, expressive, and emphatic, management * 

' Pausan. viii. 11, 6. to her aid, after the capture of 

Biksearchus, only one generation Athens (in 404 B.C.). Most critics 
afterwards, complained that be think that the war referred to by 
could not find out the name of the Plutarch is, the expedition con- 
mother of Epaminondas (Plutarch, ducted by Agesipolis against Man- 
Agesil. c. 19). tineia, whereby the city was broken 

*Plutarch,Pelop.c. 4; Pausan. ix. up into villages— in 385 B.C.: see 

13, 1. According to Plutarch, Epami- Mr. Clinton's Fasti Hellenici ad 

nondas had attained the age of forty 385 b.o. But, in the first place, 

years, before he became publicly there cannot have been any Theban 

known (De Occ.Vivendo, p. 1129 C). contingent then assisting Agesi- 

Plutarch affirms that the battle polls; for Thebes was on terms un- 

(inwhichPelopidas was desperately friendly with Sparta— and certainly 

wounded and saved by Epaminon- was not her ally. In the next 

das) took place at Mantineia, when place, there does not seem to have 

they were fighting on the side of been any battle, according to Xe- 

the Lacedaemonians, under King nophon's account. 

Agesipolis, against the Arcadians; I therefore am disposed to ques- 

the Thebans being at that time tion Plutarch's account, as to this 

friends of Sparta, and having sent alleged battle of Mantineia; though 

a contingent to ber aid. I think it probable thatEpaminon- 

I do not understand what battle das may have saved the life of 

Plutarch can here mean. The Pelopidas at some earlier conflict, 

Thebans were never so united with before the peace of Antalkidas. 

Sparta, as to send any contingent ' Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 2; 

VOL. IX. Z 
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either of the voice or of the body; rhythmical pronun- 
ciation, exercised by repetition of the poets — and disci- 
plined movements, for taking part in a choric festival with 
becoming consonance amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
Of such gymnastic and musical training, the combination 
of which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the 
former predominated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. 
Moreover at Thebes, the musical training was based more 
upon the flute (for the construction of which, excellent 
reeds grew near the Lake Kopais); at Athens more upon 
the lyre, which admitted of vocal accompaniment by the 
player. The Athenian Alkibiades ^ was heard to remark^ 
when he threw away his flute in disgust, that flute-playing 
was a flt occupation for the Thebans, since they did not 
know how to speak; and in regard to the countrymen of 
Pindar 2 generally, the remark was hardly less true than 
contemptuous. On this capital point, Epaminondas 
formed a splendid exception. Not only had he learnt the 
lyre 3 as well as the flute from the best masters, but also, 
dissenting from his brother Kapheisias and his friend 
Pelopidas, he manifested from his earliest years an ardent 
intellectual impulse which would have been remarkable 
even in an Athenian. He sought with eagerness the conver- 
sation of the philosophers within his reach, among whom 
were the Theban Simmias and the Tarentine Spintharus^ 
both of them once companions of SokratSs; so that the 
stirring influence of the Sokratic method would thus find 
its way, partially and at second-hand, to the bosom of 
Epaminondas. As the relations between Thebes and 
Athens, ever since the close of the Peloponnesian war,, 
had become more and more friendly, Rowing at length 
into alliance and joint war against the Spartans — we may 
reasonably presume that he profited by teachers at the 
latter city as well as at the former. But the person to 
whom he particularly devoted himself, and whom he not 

Plutarch, Apophth. Beg. p. 192 D.; * Pindar, Olymp. vi. 90. 

Aristophan. Acham. 872. &pxa^ov 6vsi$oc— Boiudtiov Gv, Ste, 

Compare the citations in Athe« ' Ariatoxenus mentions the flute, 

neeus, x. p. 417. The perfection of Cicero and Cornelius Nepos the lyre 

form required in the runner was (Aristoxen. Fr. 60 ed. Didot. »p. 

also different from that required in Atbense. iv. p. 184; Cicero, Tusc. 

the wrestler (Xenoph. Memor. iii. Disp. {.2,4; Cornel. Nepos, Epn- 

8, 4; iii. 10, 6). min. c. 2). 

» Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2. 
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only heard as a pupil, but tended almost as a son, during 
the close of an aged life — was, a Tarentine exile namea 
Lysis; a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who, 
from causes which we cannot make out, had sought shelter 
at Thebes and dwelt there until his death, i With him, as 
well as with other philosophers, Epaminondas discussed 
all the subjects of study and inquiry then afloat. By per- 
severance in this course for some ^ears, he not only 
acquired considerable positive instruction, but also became 
practised in new and enlarged intellectual combinations ; 
and was, like Perikles,^ emancipated from that timorous 
interpretation of nature which rendered so many Grecian 
commanders the slaves of signs and omens. His patience 
as a listener, and his indifference to showy talk on his own 
account, were so remarkable, that Spintharus (the father 
of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversations, with him, 
affirmed that he had never met with any one who under- 
stood more or talked less. 3 

' AristozenuSjFrag. 11, ed.Didot; Compare Gomel. Nepos, Epamin. 

Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 583 ; c. 3 — and Plntarch, De Audiend. c. 

Cicero, De Offic. i. 44, 165; Pausan. 3. p. 39 F. 

ix. 13, 1; ^lian, V. H. iii. 17. We may fairly presume that this 

The statement (said to have been judgement of Spintharus was corn- 
given by Aristoxenus, and copied municated by him to his son Aris- 
by Plutarch as well as by Jam- toxenus, from whom Plutarch 
blichus) that Lysis, who taught copied it ; and we know that Aris- 
Epaminondas, had been one of the toxenus in his writings mentioned 
persons actually present in the other particulars resi>ecting £pa- 
synod of Pythagoreans at Kroton minondas(Athenfeus, iv. p. 164). 
when Kylon burnt down the house, We see thus that Plutarch had 
and that he with another had been access to good sources of informa- 
the only persons who escaped — tion respecting the latter. And as 
cannot be reconciled with chrono- he had composed a life of Epami- 
logy. nondas (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28), 

^ Compare Dlodor. xv. 52 with though unfortunately it has not 

Plutarch, Periklds, c. 6, and Plu- reached us, we may be confident 

tarch, Demosthenes, c. 20. that he had taken some pains to 

' Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 576 collect materials for the purpose, 

D. (i.eTslXy)cps naiSelac 6ia(p6pGU xal which materials would naturally be 

TwepiTTT]^ — (p. 585 D.) T7)v dpioTTjv employed in his dramatic dialogue, 

TpocpTjv Ev ^tXoffotpia — (p. 592 F.) "De Genio Socratis." This strength- 

2ntv6apo<; 6 TapavxTvoc oux 6XtYov ens our confidence in the interest- 

auTtp (Epaminondas) ouv6iai;pi'j'0'< ing statements which that dialogue 

evTttuQa xP^vov; del Siqtcou Xsysi, pi7]- furnishes respecting the character 

oevi -nou T(I>v xaQ' iauTov dvdptuictuv of Epaminondas ; as well as in the 

i^-ziTZox^to^^i H>-'>^'Fs TcXeiova y^Y''^^* incidental allusions interspersed 

xovct (Ar^xe eXdixova ^QsYfop-ivcp. among Plutarch's other writings. 

z 2 
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Nor did such reserve proceed from any want of ready 
Hit eio- powers of expression. On the contrary, the 
quence— eloquence of Epaminondas, when he entered 
bltioMdU- ^P^^ ^^8 public career, was shown to be not 
position— merely pre-eminent among Thebans, but effec- 
?JK*i*ilf/j^ tive even against the best Athenian oppo- 

OfhlSpOllt- T> P I.- J- -J.- X- 11 

JcAi reient- neuts. ^ i3ut his disposition was essentially 
mentt. modest and unambitious, combined with a 

stronff intellectual curiosity and a great capacity; a rare 
combination amidst a race usually erring on the side of for- 
wardness and self-esteem. Little moved by personal 
ambition, and never cultivating popularity by unworthy 
means, Epaminondas was still more indifferent on the 
score of money. He remained in contented poverty to the 
end of his life, not leaving enough to pay his funeral 
expenses, yet repudiating not merely the corrupting 
propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous tenders 
of personal friends; 2 though we are told that, when once 
serving the costly office of choregus, he permitted his 
friend Pelopidas to bear a portion of the expense. 3 As 
he thus stood exempt from two of the besetting infirmities 
which most frequently misguided eminent Greek states- 
men, so there was a third characteristic not less estimable 
in his moral character; the gentleness of his political 
antipathies — his repugnance to harsh treatment of con- 
quered enemies — and hisrefusal to mingle in intestine blood- 
shed. If ever there were men whose conduct seemed to 
justify unmeasured retaliation, it was Leontiades and his 
fellow-traitors. They had opened the doors of the Kadmeia 
to the Spartan Phoebidas, and had put to death the Theban 
leader Ismenias. Yet Epaminondas disapproved of the 
scheme of Pelopidas and the other exiles to assassinate 
them, and declined to take part in it; partly on pruden- 
tial grounds, but partly also on conscientious scruples.^ 

' Cornel. Kepo8,Epaminond.c. 5; Cornel. Kepos, Epamin. c. 4. 

Plntarch, Prsecept. Beip. Oerend. ' Plutarch, Ari8teid6s,c.l; Justin, 

p. 819 C. Cicero notices him as the vi. 8. 

only man with any pretensions to * Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 676 

oratorical talents, whom Thebes, F. 'Eit7fi6ivu>v5a; hi, fiig icelGu>v u>c 

Corinth, or Argos had ever pro- oitrat f^iXxiov eTvai TaOra fiT] itpda- 

duced (Brutus, c. 13, EO). oetv sIxotu)^ dvTiTetvti iTp6c & (aiq 

* Plutarch (De Gen. Socr. p. 583, ni^uxt, |t7]6s SoxifAaCet, napaxaXou- 

684; Pelopid. c. 3; Fab. Max. c. 27; (jlevoc* 

Oompar. Alcibiad. and Coriol. c. 4) ; 'Eitel 5i ou itelOst touc 
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None of his virtues was found so difficult to imitate by his 
subsequent admirers, as this mastery over the resentful 
and vindictive passions. ^ 

Before Epaminondas could have full credit for these 
virtues, however, it was necessary that he should conduct of 
give proof of the extraordinary capacities for Epaminon- 
action with which they were combined, and that Theban*^* 
he should achieve something to earn that ex- revolution 
clamation of praise which we shall find his enemy l^he'L-*"' 
Agesilaus afterwards pronouncing, on seeing quires in- 
him at the head of the invading Theban army fh^ough 
near Sparta — "Oh! thou man of great deeds '."2 Peiopidas;, 
In the year b.c. 379, when the ICadmeia was Ijry^o^^ani'- 
emancipated, he was as yet undistinguished in zation of 
public life, and known only to Pelopidas with *^® ®**^* 
his other friends; among whom, too, his unambitious and 
inquisitive disposition was a subject of complaint as 
keeping him unduly in the background. 3 But the unparal- 
leled phsenomena of that year supplied a spur which over- 
ruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival inclinations. 
The Thebans, having just recovered their city by an 
incredible turn of fortune, found themselves exposed single- 
handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive con- 
federacy. Not even Athens had yet declared in their 
favour, nor had they a single other ally. Under such 

itoXXouc> dXXd TSUTV]v tuppiiQxapiEv Philopoemen— xatntp 'Eica{Aeivu>v8ot> 

TTjv 6S6v, eav outov xeXeuei (povou [)ouX6{asvoc tlvai (xatXtoxa C^lXcoTij^, 

xaSspov ovta xai dvalTiov itpsotdvai to 6paoTr,ptov xai ouvetov aOxou xai 

Tolc xaipoT?, (18X01 TOO 8ixoloy T<j> bub yprj(xiTu)v aitaSs^ lo^upu)^ e|xi- 

oufjicpepovTi irpoooioofxevov. (tsito, Tip St 7tpd(p xal f)ocOsi xal 

Compare the same dialogue, p. (piXa(vOpu>ii(i> napd xdc icoXitixq^ 5ia- 

694 B. i and Cornelius Nepos, Pelo- (popdc efApisvEiv 06 Suvdfjisvo;, 81' 

pidas, c. 4. 6p7^^ «al (piXovtixlotv, {loiXXov eS6xet 

IsokratSs makes a remark upon a-zp<xxuo-zix^<i fi iroXtTf^^ opsTnc 

Evagoras of Salamis, which may olxeloc than. To the like purpose 

be -well applied to Epaminondas; Pausanias, yiii. 49, 2; Plutarch, 

that the objectionable means, with- Pelopidas, c. 25 ; Cornel. Nepos 

out which the former could not Epamin. c. 3 — "patiens admirandnm 

have got possession of the sceptre, in modum." 

were performed by others and not * Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 32. "'H 

by him; while all the meritorious tou (itYaXoirpdcYfxovoc dv9pu>icoul 

and admirable functions of com- * Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 676 E. 

mand were reserved for Eyagoras 'EicQiAtiviuvSs^ 8i, Botu)TU>v dndvTu>v 

(Isokratds, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 28). xqi it«iioi6«oaQoti itp6« dpsT^jv d^icbv 

* See the striking statements of Sioi9ipctv, d|jLf)Xuc ioxx xal drp68uuoc* 
Plutarch and Pausanias about 
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circumstances, Thebes could only be saved by the energy of all 
her citizens — the unambitious and philosophical as well as 
the rest. As the necessities of the case requiredsuch simul- 
taneous devotion, so the electric shock of the recent re- 
volution was sufficient to awaken enthusiasm in minds much 
less patriotic than that of Epaminondas. He was among the 
first to join the victorious exiles in arms, after the contest 
had been transferred from the houses of Archias and 
Leontiades to the open market-place; and he would prob- 
ably have been among the first to mount the walls of the 
Kaomeia, had the Spartan harmost awaited an assault. 
Pelopidas being named Boeotarch, his friend Epaminondas 
was naturally placed among the earliest and most forward 
organizers of the necessary military resistance against the 
common enemy; in which employment his capacities 
speedily became manifest. Though at this moment almost 
an unknown man, he had acquired, in b.o. 371, seven years 
afterwards, so much reputation both as speaker and as 
general, that he was cnosen as the expositor of Theban 
policy at Sparta, and trusted with the conduct of the battle 
of Leuktra, upon which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence 
we may fairly conclude, that the well-planned and success- 
ful Enrstem of defence, together with the steady advance of 
Thebes against Sjparta, during the intermediate years, was 
felt to have been in the main his work. ^ 

The turn of politics at Athens which followed the 
acquittal of Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the 
Thebans, in seconding as well as encouraging their defence. 
The Spartans, not unmoved at the new enemies raised up 
by their treatment of Sphodrias, thought it necessary to 



' Bauob, in his instnictiTe bio- ceedings of S71 b.o. prove that in 

grapby of Epaminondas (Epami- that year he actually possessed a 

nondas, undThebensEampf um die great and established leputation, 

Hegemonic : Breslau, 1834^ p. 26), which must have been acquired by 

•eemstoconceive that Epaminondas previous acts in a conspicuous 

was never employed in any public position ; and as he had no great 

official post by his countrymen, family position to start from, his 

until the period immediately pre- reputation was probably acquired 

oeding the battle of Leuktra. I only by slow degrees, 

oannot concur in this opinion. It The silence of Xenophon proves 

appears to me that he must have nothing in contradiction of this 

been previously employed in such supposition ; for he does not men- 

poits as enabled him to show his tion Epaminondas even at Leuktra. 
military worth. For all the pro- 
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make some efforts on their side. They organized on a more 
systematic scale the military force of their b.c. 378. 
confederacy, and even took some conciliatory Agesiiaus 
steps with the view of effacing the odium of jna'ches to 
their past misrule.* The full force of their Thebes 
confederacy — including, as a striking mark of rV?**^* 
present Spartan power, even the distant Ulyn- of the Spar- 
thians2 — was placed in motion against Thehes *»J con-^ 
in the course of the summer under Agesilaus ; gool^*^^ 
who contrived, hy putting in sudden requisition system of 
a body of mercenaries acting in the service of adopted by 
the Arcadian town Kleitor against its neigh- Thebes— 
hour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make himself Athens 
master of the passes of Kithseron, before the The- J'*.*®' ^^^' 
bans and Athenians could have notice of his passing 
the Lacedaemonian border. 3 Then crossing Kithseron into 
BoBotia, he established his head-quarters at Thespise, a post 
already under Spartan occupation. From thence he com- 
menced his attacks upon the Theban territory, which he 
found defended partly by a considerable length of ditch 
and palisade — partly by the main force of Thebes, assisted 
by a division of mixed Athenians and mercenaries, sent 
from Athens under Chabrias. Keeping on their own side 
of the palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out their cavalry, 
and attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning some loss. 
Such sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a rapid 
march at break of day, he forced his way through an 
opening in the breastwork into the inner country, which 
he laid waste nearly to the city walls. ^ The Thebans and 
Athenians, though not offering him battle on equal terms, 
nevertheless kept the field against him, taking care to hold 
positions advantageous for defence. Agesilaus on his side 
did not feel confident enough to attack them against such 
odds. Yet on one occasion he had made up his mind to do 
so: and was marching up to the charge, when he was 
daunted by the firm attitude and excellent array of the 
troops of Chabrias. They had received orders to await 
his approach, on a high and advantageous ground, without 
moving until signal should be given; with their shields 
resting on the knee, and their spears protended. So im- 

» Diodor. xv. 31. » Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 36-38. 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 64; Diodor. * Xen. Hellen. r. 4t, 41. 
XV. 31. 
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posing was their appearance that Agesilaus called off his 
troops without daring to complete the charge. ^ After a 
month or more of devastations on the lands of Thebes, and 
a string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to Thespiae; 
the fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phoe- 
bidas with a considerable force in occupation, and then 
leading back his army to Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas — the former captor of the E^dmeia — thus 
Agesilaus stationed at Thespise, carried on vigorous war- 
retires, fare against Thebes; partly with his own Spar- 
PhoBbidasin ^^ division, partly with the Thespian hoplites, 
command who promised him unshrinking support. His 
incursions soon brought on reprisals from the 
Thebans; who invaded Thespiae, but were re- 
pulsed by Phoebidas with the loss of all their 
plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
incautiously forward, he was slain by a sudden 
Increase of tum of the Theban cavalry; 2 upon which all his 
8?r*e^gth**S troops fled, chased by the Thebans to the very 
Boeotia, gates of Thespiae. Though the Spartans, in 
phiio-* *^* consequence of this misfortune, despatched by 
Spartan sea another general and division to replace 
oligarchies phoebidas, the cause of the Thebans was greatly 
Boeotian strengthened by their recent victory. They 
cities. pushed their success not only against Thespiae, 

but against the other Boeotian cities, still held by local 
oligarchies in dependence on Sparta. At the same time 
these oligarchies were threatened by the growing strength 
of their own popular or philo-Theban citizens, who crowaed 
in considerable numbers as exiles to Thebes. 3 



at Thespiae 
—desultory 
warfare of 
Phoebidas 
against 
Thebes — he 
is defeated 
and slain 



> Diodor. XY. 32; Polysen. ii. 1, 2; 
Gomel. Nepos, Ghabrias, c. 1. — 
"obnixo genu scuto"— Demosthen. 
cont. Leptinem, p. 479. 

The Athenian public having after- 
wards voted a statue to the honour 
of Ghabrias, he made choice of this 
attitude for the design (Diodor. 
XT. 83). 

> Xen.Hellea. v. 4, 42-45; Diodor. 
XT. 33. 



» Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46. *Ex S& 
TO'JTOO itaXiv ou TO TU)v Qrfiiioi't 
avsl^wicupsiTo, xai earpaTsOovTO sic 
62ai7id;,xai eic tac fiXXoc to? itspioi- 
xiSoc irdXeic* '0 fii/TOi Sijixoc i^ 
ouTuJy eU Toc OViPo? dictywpsi' ht 
ndootc Yop ToT? iroXeci SuvooTeiat 
xa9si3Ti^xsaav, (usTcep ev 0r,p«i«- (uotc 
xoi cl ev Toototc Toi? icoXcol 91X01 
Tu>v A3Xi5atp.ovitt>v porjQsioc efisovTO. 
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A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by 
Agesilaus in the ensuing summer with the main b. o. 377. 
army of the confederacy, was neither more de- Second ex- 
cisive nor more profitable than the preceding, petition of 
Though he contrived, by a well-planned strat- into Baotia 
agem, to surprise the Theban palisade and lay -*»® «*»"■ 

, 1 ^ 1*1 'J • ' I no QGcisivo 

waste the plain, he gamed no serious victory; advantage, 
and even showed, more clearly than before, his J"^® Tho- 
reluctance to engage except upon perfectly equal qu?ro *^ 
terms. 1 It became evident that the Thebans fir^eater and 
were not only strengthening their position in ?tr*ngth. 
Boeotia, but also acquiring practice in warfare Agesiiaug 
and confidence against the Spartans; insomuch fg dUabied 
that Antalkidas and some other companions ^^x!;*'?'* 
remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying ^^ ® **' 
on the war so as only to give improving lessons to his 
enemies in military practice — and called upon him to strike 
some decisive blow. He quitted Boeotia, however, after 
the summer's campaign, without any such step. 2 In his 
way he appeased an intestine conflict which was about to 
break out in ThespisB. Afterwards, on passing to Megara, 
he experienced a strain or hurt, which grievously injured 
his sound leg (it has been mentioned already that he was 
lame of one leg), and induced his surgeon to ^.o. S76. 
open a vein in the limb for reducinff the in- Kioombro- 
flammation. When this was done, however, V^'/'^fJ 
the blood could not be stopped until he swooned. Spartan* 
Having been conveyed home to Sparta in great ^orce to 
suffering, he was confined to his couch for several Baotia— he 
months; and he remained during a much longer j* 'iy^P®? 
time unfit for active command. 3 K^th«ron, 

The functionsofgeneral now devolved upon the ^®i°* "**' 
other king Kleombrotus, who in the next spring 5ver the^^ 
conducted the army of the confederacy to invade passes— he 
Boeotia anew. But on this occasion, the Athe- without 
nians and Thebans had occupied the passes of reaching 
Kithaeron, so that he was unable even to enter ®°***- 
the country, and was obliged to dismiss his troops without 
achieving anything.* 

' Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 47, 61. (certainly in part) to this campaign. 

The anecdotes in Polysenus (ii. 1, * Diodor. xv. 33, 34 ; Plutarch, 

18-20), mentioning faint-hearted- Agesil. c. 26. 

ness and alarm among the allies ' Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 6B. 

of Agesilaus, are likely to apply * Xen. Hellen. y. 4, 69. 
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His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the 
Resoiuti allies when they met at Sparta, that they resolved 
of Sparta to fit out a large naval force, sufficient both to 
to equip a intercept the supplies of imported com to 
* under the ' Athens, and to forward an invading army by 
Poii^'* The ®®* against Thebes, to the Boeotian port of 
Athenians Kxeusis in the Krisssean Grulf. The former 
fl®°t **"d * object was attempted first. Towards midsum- 
Chabrias— D^er, a fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under 
x^ctorv of the Spartan admiral Pollis, was cruising in the 
sea near* ^gean; especially round the coast of Attica, 
Naxos. Be- near JEgina, Keos, and Andros. The Athenians, 
of the ^^^ who, since their recently renewed confederacy, 
battle of had been undisturbed by any enemies at sea, 
rginusae. fQ^jj^ themselves thus threatened, not merely 
with loss of power, but also with loss of trade and even 
famine; since their cornships from the Euxine, though 
safely reaching Geraestus (the southern extremity of Eu- 
boea), were prevented from doubling Cape Sunium. Feel- 
ing severely this interruption, they fitted out at Peiraeus 
a fleet of 80 triremes, ^ with crews mainly composed 
of citizens; who, under the admiral Chabrias, in a 
sharply contested action near Naxos, completely defeated 
the fleet of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery of 
the sea. Forty-nine Lacedaemonian triremes were disabled 
or captured, eiffht with their entire crews. 2 Moreover, 
Chabrias might have destroyed all or most of the rest, had 
he not suspended his attack, having eighteen of his own 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 61. cve^r^oav occasion of the transit of hostile 

aOxol tU xdc vauC; Ac. ' Boeckh (fol- ships along the Hellespont, which 

lowed by Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. a native of Parium would be the 

ch. 88. Yol. y. p. 68) connects with likely person first to discoyer and 

this maritime expedition an In- communicate. 

scription (Corp. Insc. No. 84. p. 124) « Diodor. xv. 35 ; Demosthen. cont. 

recording a vote of gratitude, passed Leptin. c. 17. p. 480. 

by the Athenian assembly in favour I give the number of prize-ships 

of Phanokrittts, a native of Parium taken in this action, as stated by 

in the Propontis. But I think that Demosthenes; in preference to 

the vote can hardly belong to the Diodorus, who mentions a smaller 

present expedition. The Athenians number. The orator, in enumera- 

could not need to be informed by ting the exploits of Chabrias in 

a native of Parium about the move- this oration, not only speaks from 

ments of a hostile fleet near ^gina a written memorandum in his hand, 

and Keos. The information given which he afterwards causes to be 

by Phanokritus must have related read by the clerk— but also seems 

more probably, I think, to some exact and special as to numbers^ 
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ships disabled, to pick up both the living men and the dead 
bodies on board, as well as all Athenians who were swim- 
ming for their lives. He did this (we are told*) from 
distinct recollection of the fierce displeasure of the people 
against the victorious generals after the battle of Arginusse. 
And we may thus see, that though the proceedings on that 
memorable occasion were stained both by illegality and by 
violence, they produced a salutary effect upon the public 
conduct of subsequent commanders. Many a brave Athe- 
nian (the crews consisting principally of citizens) owed his 
life, after the battle of ^axos, to the terrible lesson ad- 
ministered by the people to their generals in 406 b.c, thirty 
years before. 

This was the first great victory (in September, 376 b.c. 2) 
which the Athenians had gained at sea since the 
Peloponnesian war; and while it thus filled them 
with joy and confidence, it led to a material 
enlargement of their maritime confederacy. The 
fleet of Chabrias — of which a squadron was 
detached under the orders of Phokion, a young 
Athenian now distinguishing himself for the first 
time and often hereafter to be mentioned — sailed 
victorious round the ^gean, made prize of 



B.C. 376-375. 

Extension 
of the 
Athenian 
maritime 
confeder- 
acy, in 
conse- 
quence of 
the victory 
of Naxos. 



80 as to inspire greater confidence 
than usual. 
' Diodor. xy. 35. Chabrias ani- 

oSsic T^( cv 'Apyivouoaic vaufia^iac, 
ev TQ Touc vixi^aavTa? aTpaTTjYOUc 6 
S^fjLoc avTi (xsYaXifjc euspYeaia^ Oavoxtj) 
zepisf)aXev, alxiaodpievoc 8ti 
TOO? xeTeXaoTTjXOTOQ xaToxTjv 
vau(i.ayiav oux sda'j'av' c^Xafii^SY) 
ouv (see Wesseling and Stephens's 
note) [iri iroxe x:^c Tcspiaxdasiu; 6|iL0iac 
yevOfxivT]? xivSuvtoj^ itaQeiv itopa- 
nXr^gia. Ai6icsp dKoaxdc xou 8tu>- 
xeiv, dvcXcYEXO xu>v noXtxibv 
xouQ S I aviQ ^0|i.8vouC) xal xou< 
|xiv ext Cu>vxac fiiioiuoc, xouc 
6& xexeXeux7)x6xa< £Oa'|ev. £1 
6i (XT) itepl xauxrjv i'fi^&xo xr)» 4in- 
IxeXsiav, pa§iu>c &v anavxa xov icoXc- 
|jLiu)v oxoXov Ste(p9sipe. 

This passage illustrates what I 
remarked in my preceding Ch. Ixiv. 
respecting the battle of Arginussa 



and the proceedings at Athens 
afterwards. I noticed that Diodorus 
incorrectly represented the excite- 
ment at Athens against the generals 
as arising from their having neg- 
lected to pick up the bodies of 
the slain warriors for burial— and 
that he omitted the more important 
fact, that they left many living 
and wounded warriors to perish. 

It is curious, that in the first of 
the two sentences above oited, 
Diodorus repeats his erroneous 
affirmation about the battle of 
Arginusse; while in the second 
sentence he corrects the error, 
telling us that Chabrias, profiting 
by the warning, took care to pick 
up the living men on the wrecks 
and in the water, as well as the 
dead bodies. 

* Plutarch,. Phokion, c. 6; Plu- 
tarch, Gamillus, c. 19. 
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twenty other triremes in single ships, brought in 3000 
prisoners with 110 talents in money, and annexed seven- 
teen new cities to the confederacy, as sending deputies 
to the synod and furnishing contributions. The discreet and 
conciliatory behaviour oi Phokion, especially, obtained 
much favour among the islanders and determined several 
new adhesions to Athens. ^ To the inhabitants of Abdera 
in Thrace, Chabrias rendered an inestimable service, by 
aiding them to repulse a barbarous horde of Triballi, who 
quitting their abode from famine, had poured upon the 
sea-coast, defeating the Abderites and plundering their 
territory. The citizens, grateful for a force left to defend 
their town, willingly allied themselves with Athens, whose 
confederacy thus extended itself to the coast of Thrace. 2 

Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the 
B 375 ®^^*' °^ Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to 
Circumnav- *^°^ *^ *^® acquisition of new allies in the 
igation of wost. The fleet of 60 triremes, which had 
Peiopon- recently served under Chabrias, was sent, under 
TimotheuB the command of Timotheus, the son of Konon, 
Ati? *•** ^^ circumnavigate Peloponnesus and alarm the 
fleet—his coast of Laconia; partly at the instance of the 
th***Li^°^^' Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval 
damonian force of Sparta occupied, so as to prevent her 
fleet— his from Conveying troops across the Krissaean 
«?ending Gulf from Corinth to the Boeotian port of Kreu- 
the Athe- gis.s This Periplus of Peloponnesus — the first 
fed^racy*' which the fleet of Athens had attempted since 
—his just her humiliation at ^gospotami — coupled with 
ea ing. ^j^^ ensuing successes, was long remembered by 
the countrymen of Timotheus. His large force,just dealing, 
and conciliatory professions, won new and valuable allies. 
Not only Kephallenia, but the still more important island 
of Korkyra, voluntarily accepted his propositions; and 
as he took care to avoid all violence or interference with 
the political constitution, his popularity all around aug- 
mented every day. Alketas, prince of the Molossi — the 
Chaonians with other Epirotic tribes — and the Akarna- 
nians on the coast — all embraced his alliance.^ While near 

> Demosthen. coat. Iieptin. p.480; wards assassinated at Abddra. 

Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7. ' Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 62. 

' DiodoT. XY. 86. He states, by * Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 64; Diodor. 

mistake, that Chabrias was after- xv. S6. 
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Alvzia and Leukas on this coast, he was assailed by the 
Peloponnesian ships under Nikolochus, rather inferior in 
number to his fleet He defeated them, and being shortly 
afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he 
became so superior in those waters, that the hostile fleet 
did not dare to show itself. Havinff received only 1 3 talents 
on quitting Athens, we are told that he had great difficulty 
in paying his fleet; that he procured an advance of money, 
from each of the sixty trierarchs in his fleet, of seven minsB 
towards the pay of their respective ships ; and that he also 
sent home requests for large remittances from the public 
treasury;! measures which go to bear out that honourable 
repugnance to the plunder of friends or neutrals, and care 
to avoid even the suspicion of plunder, which his panegyrist 
Isokrates ascribes to him.^ This was a feature unhappily 
rare among the Grecian generals on both sides, and tending 
to become still rarer, from the increased employment of 
mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens 
were not favourably received. Though her naval b.o. st*. 
position was now more brilliant and commanding financial 
than it had been since the battle of JSgospotami difficulties 
— though no Lacedaemonian fleet showed itself °' Athens. 
to disturb her in the ^gean^ — yet the cost of the war 
began to be seriously felt. Privateers from the neighbour- 
ing island of .^gina annoyed her commerce, requiring a 
perpetual coast-guard; while the contributions from the 
deputies to the confederate synod were not sufficient to 
dispense with the necessity of a heavy direct property-tax 
at home.* 

* Xen. Hellen. y. 4, 66; iBokratSs, and others would refer it (Vitae 

De Permutat. s. 116; Cornelius Iphicratis, Ac. p. 89). In the second 

Nepos, Timotheus, c. 2. expedition, it does not appear that 

The advance of seven minae re- he ever had really sixty triremes, 

gpectively, obtained hy Timotheus or sixty trierarchs, under him. Xen- 

from the sixty trierarchs under his ophon (Hellen. v. 4, 63) tells us 

command, is mentioned by De- that the fleet sent with Timotheus 

mosthends cont. Timotheum (c. 8.' toEorkyraconsistedof sixty ships; 

p. 1187). I agree with M. Boeckh which is the exact number of trier- 

(Public Economy of Athens, ii. 24. archs named by Demosthends. 

p. 294) in referring this advance ' Isokrat6s, Orat. De Permutat. 

to his expedition to Eorkyra and s. 128, 131, 135. 

other places in the Ionian Sea in ' Isokratds, De Permutat. s. 117; 

375-374 B.C. ; not to his subsequent Cornel. Kepos, Timoth. c. 2. 

expedition of 373 B.C., to which * Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1. 
Behdantz, Lachmann, Schlosser, 
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In this synod the Thebans, as members of the con- 
She b«- federacy, were represented. * Application was 
comes made to them to contribute towards the cost of 

the g!Jow' *^® naval war; the rather, as it was partly at 
ing strength their instance that the fleet had been sent round 
-st^eady^* to the Ionian Sea. But the Thebans declined 
and Vic- compliance, ^ nor were they probably in any con- 
gress^of '°" ^^ion to fumish pecuniary aid. Their refusal 
Thebes in occasioued much displeasure at Athens, embit- 
BoBotia. tered by jealousy at the strides which they had 
been making during the last two years, partly through the 
indirect efPect of the naval successes of Athens. At the end 
of the year 377 b.c, after the two successive invasions of 
Agesilaus, the ruin of two home-crops had so straitened the 
Thebans, that they were forced to import com from Pagasse 
in Thessaly; in which enterprise their ships and seamen 
were at first captured by the Lacedaemonian harmost at 
Oreus in Euboea, Alketas. Kis negligence however soon led 
not only to an outbreak of their seamen who had been taken 
prisoners, but also to the revolt of the town from Sparta, 
so that the communication of Thebes with Pagasse became 
quite unimpeded. For the two succeeding years, there had 
been no Spartan invasion of Boeotia; since in 376 b.c, Kle* 
ombrotus could not surmount the heights of Kithseron — 
while in 375 b.c, the attention of Sparta had been occupied 
by the naval operations of Timotheus in the Ionian Bea. 
During these two years, the Thebans had exerted them- 
selves vigorously against the neighbouring cities of Boeotia, 
in most of which a strong party, if not the majority of the 
population, was favourable to them, though the government 
was in the hands of the philo-Spartan oligarchy, seconded 
by Spartan harmosts and garrison. 3 We hear of 
one victory gained by the Theban cavalry near Platssa, 
under Charon; and of another near Tanagra, in which 
Panthoides, the Lacedaemonian harmost in that town, was 
slain. 4 



' See Isokratds, Or. xiy. (Plataic.) 8' oiroxvaiifiievoi xal ^pTlH-^f *o^ el»(po- 

8. 21, 23, 37. paic xal XtjotsIoi? e5 AiYivr|«, xai 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1. 01 6' 'A9t)- ^uXaxoi? t^c ;(u>pa?, insOufjirjoav icau- 

vaioi, au^avofjLSvouc (liv optbvTsc Sia oaa9at tou iioXe(iou. 
090c Tooc 8»)3aioo?, ypr^ii.aiia. 6' ou ' JLen. Hellen. v. 4, 46-55. 
ou(i.()aXXo(jLivou(eU-c6 vauTixov, a^Toi * Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 15-25. 
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But the most important of all their successes was that 
of Pelopidas near Tegyra. That commander, victory of 
hearing that the Spartan harmost, with his two Pelopidas 
(moras or) divisions in garrison at Orchomenus, Jyel^MV* 
had gone away on an excursion into the Lokrian Lacedae. 
territory, made a dash from Thebes with the ™o°*»°«' 
Sacred jBand and a few cavalry, to surprise the place. It 
was the season in which the waters of the Lake Kopais 
were at the fullest, so that he was obliged to take a wide 
circuit to the north-west, and to pass by Tegyra, on the 
road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian Lokris. On 
arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that there were 
still some Lacedaemonians in the town, and that no surprise 
could be effected ; upon which he retraced his steps. But 
on reaching Tegyra, he fell in with the Lacedaemonian 
commanders, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, returning with 
their troops from the Lokrian excursion. As his numbers 
were inferior to theirs by half, they rejoiced in the encoun- 
ter ; while the troops of Pelopidas were at first dismayed, 
and required all his encouragement to work them up. But 
in the fight that ensued, closely and obstinately contested 
in a narrow pass, the strength, valour, and compact charge 
of the Sacred Band pro ved irresistible. The two Lacedae- 
monian commanders were both slain ; their troops opened, 
to allow the Thebans an undisturbed retreat ; but Pelopi- 
das, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in the combat 
until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The neighbourhood 
of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that Pelopidas 
could only erect his trophy, and strip the dead, before 
returning to Thebes.,* 

This combat, in which the Lacedaemonians were for 
the first time beaten in fair field by numbers ,J^^^^ »j.jjg, 
inferior to their own, produced a strong sensa- bans expel 
tion in the minds of both the contending parties, moiiians^'^ 
The confidence of the Thebans, as well as their out of aii 
exertion, was redoubled ; so that by the year fe^J or- ^* 
374 B.C., they had cleared Boeotia of the Lacedae- chomenus— 
monians, as well as of the local oligarchies which |?in^g"?Je 
sustained them ; persuading or constraining the Boeotian 
cities again to come into union with Thebes, and federation. 

* Plutarcb, Pelopidas, c. 17; Dio- combat at Tegyra. Diodorus men- 

dor. xy. 37. tions, what is evidently this battle, 

Xenopbon does not mention the near OrchomeDUs; but he does not 
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reyiviDg the Boeotian confederacy. Haliartns, Kor6neia, 
Lebadeia, Tanagra, Thespise, Platsea and the rest, thus 
became again Soeotian;! leaving out Orchomenus alone 
(with its dependency Chseroneia), which was on the borders 
of Fhokisy and still continued under Lacedsemonian occu- 
pation. In most of these cities the party friendly to Thebes 
was numerous, and the change, on the whole, popular; 
though in some the prevailing sentiment was such, that 
adherence was only obtained by intimidation. The change 
here made by ThebeSf was, not to absorb these cities into 
herself, but to bring them back to the old federative system 
of Boeotia ; a policy, which she had publicly proclaimed on 
surprising Plataea in 431 b.c.^ While resuming her own 
ancient rights and privileges as head of the Boeotian feder- 
ation, she at the same time guaranteed to the other cities 
— by convention, probably express, but certainly implied — 
their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified 
autonomy, as members ; the system which had existed down 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved 
by this re-conquest or re-confederation of Boeotia. Becom- 
ing masters of Kreusis, the port of Thespise,^ they for- 
tified it, and built some triremes to repel any invasion 
from Peloponnesus by sea across the Krissaean Grulf. Feel- 
ing thus secure against invasion, they began to retaliate 
upon their neighbours and enemies the Phokians ; allies 
01 Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks on The- 
bes — yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 




Dame Tegyra. 

Kallisthends seems to hare de- 
scribed the battle of Tegyra, and to 
have given various particulars re- 
specting the religious legends con- 
nected with that spot (Kallisthenes, 
Vragm. 8, ed. Didot, ap. Stephan. 
Byz. V. Tfjfypa). 

' That the Thebans thus became 
again presidents of all Boeotia, and 
revived the Boeotian confederacy— 
in clearly stated by Xenophon, 
liollen. V. 4, 63; vi. 1, 1. 

■ Tliucyd. li. 2. 'AvtiTttv 6 xt)P'j5 
(the Theban herald after the The ban 
troops had penetrated by night into 
tbo middle of Platasa) ttxi^ pouXtxai 



xaTtt ta ndxpia tujv icavTcov 
Botu>xu>v 6upL{Aa}^etv, TlQso8ai itap* 
auTouc Ttt SnXa, vo(iiCovTe< o^iot 
pa5iu>C TOUT({} T(jiTp6lT()> iipo9}(u>pi^astv 
T7]v noXiv. 

Compare the language of the 
Thebans about xd icdtpta twv 
BoiiuTtbv (iii. 61, 66, 66). The de- 
scription which the Thebans give 
of their own professions and views, 
when they attacked Plataea in 431 
B.C., may be taken as fair analogy 
to Judge of their professions and 
views towards the recovered Boeo- 
tian towns in 376-375 D.O. 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3: compare 
Diodor. zv. 63. 
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Athens. 1 So hard pressed were the Phokians — especially 
as Jason of Pherse m Thessaly was at the same ^ ^^ g^^ 
time their bitter enemy 2 — that unless assisted, Tiiey in- 
they would have been compelled to submit to the vade 
Thebansy and along with them Orchomenus, in- xieomb^o- 
cluding the Lacedaemonian garrison then occupy- tus is sent 
ing it ; while the treasures 01 the Delphian temple ^^^ ^an 
would also have been laid open, in case the The- army for 
bans should think fit to seize them. Intima- AtheM^~ 
tion being given by the Phokians to Sparta, makes a 
King Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, by sea peacrwith 
across the Ghilf, with four Lacedaemonian di- the Lace, 
visions of troops, andan auxilianr body of allies.^ damoniana. 
This reinforcement, compelling the Thebans to retire, placed 
both Phokis and Orchomenus in safety. While Sparta thus 
sustained them, even Athens looked upon the Phokian 
cause with sympathy. When she saw that the Thebans 
had passed from the defensive to the offensive — partly by 
her help, yet nevertheless refusing to contribute to the 
cost of her navy — ^her ancient jealousy of them became 
again so powerful, that she sent envoys to Sparta to pro- 
pose terms of peace. What these terms were, we are 
not told ; nor does it appear that the Thebans even received 
notice of the proceeding. But the peace was accepted at 

> Diodor. xv. 31 ; Xen. Hellen. forming his exploits near Korkyra, 

vi. 3, 1; iii. 6, 21. Leukas, and the neighbourhood 

« Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 21-27. generally. The 'Periplus', for which 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 1; vi. 21. Timotheus was afterwards honoured 

This expedition of Kleombrotus at Athens (see JEschines cont. 

to Phokis is placed by Mr. Fynes Ktesiphont. c. 90 p. 458) meant the 

Clinton in 375 b.o. (Fast. Hel. ad exploits performed by him during 

876 B.C.). To me it seems to belong the year and with the fleet of the 

rather to 374 b.o. It was not under- ^Periplus*. 

taken until the Thebans had re- Itis worth notice that the Pythian 

conquered all the Boeotian cities games were celebrated in this year 

(Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 1); and this oper- 874 b.o. — inl SwxpaxiSou ap^ovTO^; 

ation seems to have occupied them that is, in the first quarter of that 

all the two years— 376 and 876 b.o. archon, or the third Olympic year ; 

See v. 4, 63, where the words o5t' about the beginning of August. 

— iv (p TifjL66soc iteptdnXeuoe must be Ohabrias won a prize at these games 

understood to include, not simply with a chariot and four ; in cele- 

the time which Timotheus took in bration of which, he afterwards gaye 

actuially circumnavigating Pelopon- a splendid banquet at the point 

nesus, but the year which he spent of seashore called Kdlias, near 

afterwards in the Ionian Sea, and Athens (Demosthen^cont. Neseram, 

the time which he occupied in per* c. 11. p. 1366). 

VOL. IX. 2 A 
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Sparta, and two of the Athenian envoys were despatched 
at once from thence, without even going home, to Korkyra ; 
for the purpose of notifying the peace to Timotheus, and 
ordering him forthwith to conduct his fleet back to 
Athens, i ^ 

This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in 
a moment of impetuous dissatisfaction, was 
much to the advantage of Sparta, and served 
somewhat to countervail a mortifying revelation 
which had reached the Spartans a little before 
from a different quarter. 

Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus 
in Thessaly, came to Sparta to ask for aid. He 
had long been on terms of hospitality with the 
Lacedaemonians; while Pharsalus had not merely 
been in alliance with them, but was for some 

_^ .,_ time occupied by one of their garrisons. 2 In the 

ai^ against usual state of Thessalv, the great cities Larissa, 
PhersB, Pharsalus, and others, each holding some 
smaller cities in a state of dependent alliance, were in 
disagreement with each other, often even in actual war. 
It was rare that they could be brought to concur in a 
common vote for the election of a supreme chief or Tagus» 
At his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas was now in the 
ascendent, enjoying the confidence of all the great family 
factions who usually contended for predominance; to such 
a degree, indeed, that he was entrusted with the custody 
of the citadel and the entire management of the revenues, 
receipts as well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man^ 
"hospitable and ostentatious in the Thessalian fashion", he ad- 
vanced money from his own purse to the treasury whenever 
it was low, and repaid himself when public funds came in.^ 



B.o. 374. 

Demand 
made upon 
the Lace- 
dsemonians 
from Thes- 
saly, for 
aid to 
Pharsalus. 

Polydamas 
of Phar- 
salus 

applies to 
Sparta for 



' Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1, 2. 

Kallias seems to have been one 
of the Athenian . envoys (Xen. 
Hellen. vi. 3, 4). 

« Diodor. xiv. 82. 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 3. Kal Sicotc 
{Aiv ev$e7)c eiT), nap' iauxou TcpooetiBei* 
SnOTS Si nepiYevoiTO t^c npovoSou, 
anaXojxPavsv tjv 54 xol aXXoj^cpiXdU- 
v6? rt xal fjL8YaXonpeic7}c tov Bstto- 
Xixov TpOICOV. 

Such loose dealing of the Thes- 



salians with their public revenues- 
helps us to understand how Philip 
of Macedon afterwards got into his 
hands the management of their 
harbours and customs -duties (De- 
mosthen. Olyntb. i. p. 16; ii. p. 20). 
It forms a striking contrast with 
the exactness of the Athenian 
people about their public receipts 
and disbursements, as testified in 
the inscriptions yet remaining. 



Cbap. LXXVn. FOLYDAMAS AT SFABTA. 35^ 

But a ^eater man than Folydamas had now arisen m 
Thessaly — Jason^ despot of Pherse; whose for- Jason of 
midable power, threatening the independence of enwge"tic*' 
PharsaluS; he now came to Sparta to denounce, character 
Though the force of Jason can hardly have J^daMe 
been very considerable when the Spartans passed power, 
through Thessaly, six years before, in their repeated ex* 
peditions against Olynthus, he was now not only despot of 
Pherse, but master of nearly all the Thessalian cities (as 
Lykophron of Pherse had partially succeeded in becoming 
thirty years before, i) as well as of a large area of tributary- 
circumjacent territory. The great instrument of hi 
dominion was, a standing and well-appointed force of 6000 
mercenary troops, from all parts of Glreece. He possessed 
all the personal qualities requisite for conducting soldiers 
with the greatest effect. His bodily strength was great;: 
his activity indefatigable; his self-command^ both as ta 
hardship and as to temptation, alike conspicuous. Always 
personally sharing both in the drill and in the gymnastics 
of the soldiers, and encouraging military merits with the 
utmost munificence, he had not only disciplined them, but 
inspired them with extreme warlike ardour and devotion 
to his person. Several of the neighbouring tribes, together 
with Alketas prince of the Molossi in Epirus, had been 
reduced to the footing of his dependent allies. Moreover 
he had already defeated the Pharsalians, and stripped them 
of many of the towns which had once been connected with 
them, so that it only remained for him now to carry hia 
arms against their city. But Jason was prudent as well 
as daring. Though certain of success, he wished to avoid 
the odium of employing force, and the danger of having^ 
malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to Poly- 
damas in a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should 
bring Pharsalus under Jason's dominion, accepting for 
himself the second place in Thessaly, under Jason installed 
as Tagus or president. The whole force of Thessaly thus 

' Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 4. credit. Before that time, Epami- 

The story (told in Plutarch, De nondas was too little known to be- 

G-en. Socrat. p. 683 F.) of Jason worth cormpting ; moreover, Jason 

sending a large sum of money to did not become tagus of Thessaly 

Thebes, at some period anterior to until long after the recapture of 

the recapture of the Eadmeia, for the Kadmeia (Xen. Hellen. yi. 1,. 

the purpose of corrupting Epami- 18, 19). 
nondas — appears not entitled to 

2 a2 
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united, with its array of tributary nations around, would 
be decidedly the first power in Greece, superior on land 
either to Sparta or Thebes, and at sea to Athens. And as 
to the Persian king, with his multitudes of unwarlike slaves, 
Jason regarded him as an enemy yet easier to overthrow; 
considering what had been achieved first by the Cyreians^ 
and afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitions 
His rude t ^^P®^^ which the energetic despot of Pherse had 
dealing ^ laid before Polydamas; who replied, that he 
with Poly- himself had long been allied with Sparta, and 
that he could take no resolution hostile to her 
interests. "Q-o to Sparta, then (rejoined Jason), and give 
notice there, that I intend to attack Pharsalus, and that it 
is for them to afford you protection. If they cannot comply 
with the demand, you will be unfaithful to the interests of 
your city if you do not embrace my offers." It was on this 
mission that Polydamas was now come to Sparta, to 
announce that unless aid could be sent to him, he should 
be compelled unwillingly to sever himself from her. "Re- 
collect (he concluded) that the enemy against whom you 
will have to contend is formidable in every way, both from 
personal qualities and from power; so that nothing short 
of a first-rate force and commander will suffice. Consider 
and tell me what you can do.'' 

The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, re- 
The Lace- *^^"^®^ * reply in the negative. Already a large 
doemonians forco had been sent uiyler Kleombrotus as 
find them- essential to the defence of Phokis; moreover 
able to the Athenians were now the stronger power at 
^?d'f *°^ ®®** I^^stly, Jason had hitherto lent no active 
Thessaiy— assistance to Thebes and Athens — ^which he 
they dis- would assuredly be provoked to do, if a Spartan 
damas wfth army interfered against him in Thessaiy. Accord- 
a refusal. ingly the Ephors told Polydamas plainly, that 
to terms they wero unable to satisfy his demands, recom- 
with Jason, mending him to make the best terms that he 
becomes could both for Pharsalus and for himself. Re- 
Tagus of turning to Thessaiy, he resumed his negotiation 
essa y. ^^jj Jason, and promised substantial compliance 
with what was required. But he entreated to be spared 
the dishonour of admitting a foreign garrison into the 
citadel which had been confidentially entrusted to his care; 
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engaging at the same time to bring his fellow-citizens into 
voluntary union with Jason, and tendering his two sons as 
hostages for faithful performance. All this was actually 
brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians were 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well 
as the rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly. ^ 

The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying con* 
fession of weakness on the part of Sparta. It Evidence 
marks too an important stage in the real decline Jg^^j^^^ ^ 
of her power. Eight years before, at the spartan 
instance of the Akanthian envoys backed by the J°^" ^j^ 
Macedonian Amyntas, she had sent three power- ii!i"^?giit* 
ful armies in succession to crush the liberal and years, 
promising confederacy of Olynthus, and to re-transfer the 
Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Macedonian crown. 
The region to which her armies had been then sent, was 
the extreme verge of Hellas. The parties in whose favour 
she acted, had scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends or 
allies; while those against whom she acted, had neither 
done nor threatened any wrong to her: moreover the main 
ground on which her interference was invoked, was to 
hinder the free and equal confederation of Gl-recian cities. 
Now, a claim, and a strong claim, is made upon her by 
Polydamas of Pharsalus, an old friend and ally. It comes 
from a region much less distant; lastly, her political interest 
would naturally bid her arrest the menacing increase of 
an aggressive power already so formidable as tnat of Jason. 
Yet so seriously has the position of Sparta altered in the 
last eight years (382-374 b.c.) that she is now compelled 
to decline a demand which justice, sympathy, and political 
policy alike prompted her to grant. So unfortunate was 
it for the Olynthian confederacy, that their honourable and 
well-combined aspirations fell exactly during those few 
years in which Sparta was at her maximum of power I 
So unfortunate was such coincidence of time not only for 
Olynthus, but for Greece generally: — since nothing but 
Spartan interference restored the Macedonian kings to the 
sea-coast, while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been 
allowed to expand, might probably have confined them to 

' See the interesting account of compelled greatly to abridge (izk 
this mission, and the speech of Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 4-18). 
Polydamas^ which I have been 
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the interior, and averted the death-blow which came upon 

Grecian freedom in the next generation from their hands. 

The Lacedaemonians found some compensation for 

their reluctant abandonment of Polydamas, in 
».o. 874. ^^Q pacific propositions from Athens which 
tween ^' liberated them from one of their chief enemies. 
Athena and But the peace thus concluded was scarcely even 
b?oken'off brought to execution. Timotheus being ordered 
almost im- homc from Korkyra, obeyed and set sail with 
Tbe^La^ce^ his fleet. He had serving along with him some 
daemonians exiles from Zakynthus; and as he passed by 
agai"\nd' *^**' island in his homeward voyage, he disem- 
resame barked these exiles upon it, aiding them in 
«p*on ^**°' establishing a fortified post. Against this pro- 
Zakynthus ceediug the Zakynthian government laid com- 
kyriL^°'' plaints at Sparta, where it was so deeply resented, 

that redress having been in vain demanded at 
Athens, the peace was at once broken o£P, and war again 
declared. A Lacedaemonian squadron of 25 sail was des- 
patched to assist the Zakynthians, ^ while plans were formed 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 8 ; Diodor. of Leuktra. 

XV. 45. DiodoTUs also seems to haye made 

The statements of Diodorus are a mistake in saying tlhit the Athe- 

not clear in themselves; hesides nians sent KtesiMes as auxiliary 

that on some points, though not commander to ZaJcynthua (xv. 46) ; 

in the main, they contradict Xeno- whereas this very commander is 

phon. Diodorus states that those announced hy himself in the next 

exiles whom Timotheus hrought chapter (as well as by Xenophon, 

4)ack to Zakynthus, were the philo- who calls him Stesiklis) as sent 

Spartan leaders, who had been to Korkyra (Hellen. v. 2, 10). 

recently expelled for their misrule I conceive Diodorus to have in- 

under the empire of Sparta. The advertently mentioned this Athe- 

etatement must doubtless be incor- nian expedition under Stesiklfis or 

rect. The exiles whom Timotheus Ktesikles, twice over ; once as sent 

restored must have belonged to the to Zakynthus— then again, as sent 

Anti-Spartan party in the island. to Korkyra. The latter is the truth. 

But Diodorus appears to me to No Athenian expedition at all 

have got into confusion by repre- appears on this occasion to have 

-senting that universal and turbu- gone to Zakynthus ; for Xenophon 

lent reaction against the philo- enumerates the Zakynthians among 

fipartan oligarchies, which really those who helped to fit out the 

did not take place until after the fleet of Mnasippus (v. 2, 3). 

battle of Leuktra — as if it had On the other hand, I see no 

taken place some three years ear- reason for calling in question the 

lier. The events recounted in reality of the two LacedsBmonian 

Diodor. xv. 40, seem to me to be- expeditions, in the last half of 874 

long to a period after the battle b.c. — one under Aristokratfts to 
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for the acquisition of the more important island of Kor* 
kyra. The fleet of Timotheus having now been removed 
home, a malcontent Korkyrsean party formed a conspiracy 
to introduce the Lacedsemonians as friends, and betray the 
island to them. A Lacedaemonian fleet of 22 triremes 
accordingly sailed thither, under colour of a voyage to Sici- 
ly. But the Korkyraean government, having detected the 
plot, refused to receive them, took precautions for defence, 
and sent envoys to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedsemonians now resolved to attack Korkyra 
openly, with the full naval force of their confed- 
eracy. By the joint efforts of Sparta, Corinth, 
Leukas, Ambrakia, Elis, Zakynthus, Achaia, 
Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermione, and Halieis — 
strengthened by pecuniary payments from other 
confederates, who preferred commuting their 

obligation to serve beyond sea — a fleet of sixty „, 

triremes and a body of 1 500 mercenary hoplites, ^vades 
were assembled ; besides some Lacedaemonians, ^' ^'** 
probably Helots or Neodamodes.^ At the same time, 
application was sent to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, 
for his cooperation against Korkyra, on the ground that 
the connection of that island with Athens had proved once, 
and might prove again, dangerous to his city. 

It was in the spring of 373 b.c. that this force proceeded 
against Korkyra, under the command of the 
Lacedaemonian Mnasippus ; who, having driven 
in the Korkyraean fleet with the loss of four 
triremes, landed on the island, gained a.victory, 
and confined the inhabitants within the walls 
of the city. He next carried his ravages round 
the adjacent lands, which were found in the highest state 
of cultivation and full of the richest produce ; fields admi- 
rably tilled — vineyards in surpassing condition — with splen- 
did farm-buildings, well-appointed wine-cellars, and abund- 



Mnasippus 
besieges 
the city- 
high culti- 
vation of 
the adjoin- 
ing lands. 



Zakynthos, the other under Alkidas 
to Korkyra— which Diodorus men- 
tions (Diod. XV. 45, 46). It is true 
that Xenophon does not notice 
either of them; but they are noway 
inconsistent with the facts which 
he does state. 

1 Xen. Hell en. vi. 2, 3, 6, IG: 



compare v. 2, 21— about the com- 
mutation of personal service for 
money. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) agrees with 
Xenophon in the main about the 
expedition of Mnasippus, though 
differing on several other contem* 
porary points. 
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ance of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. The invading 
soldiers, while enriching themselves by depredations on 
cattle and slaves, became so pampered with the plenti^l 
stock around, that they refusea to drink any wine that was 
not of the first quality. ^ Such is the picture given by 
Xenophon, an unfriendly witness, of the democratical Kor* 
kyra, in respect of its landed economy, at the time when 
it was invaded by Mnasippus ; a picture not less memorable 
than that presented by Thucydides (in the speech of Archi- 
damus), of the flourishing agriculture surrounding demo- 
craticsd Athens, at the moment when the hand of the 
Peloponnesian devastator was first felt there in 431 b.c.^ 
With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasip* 
The Kor- ^^^ encamped on a hill near the city walls, 
kyrseans cutting off thoso withiu from supplies out of the 
flocked up country, while he at the same time blocked up 
^suppiies^ the harbour with his fleet. The Korkyrseans 
intercepted goon began to be in want. Yet they seemed 
begfns— no to havo no chanco of safety except through aid 
hope of from the Athenians; to whom they had sent 
J^'tVaJd envoys with pressing entreaties,3 and who had 
ftom now reason to regret their hasty consent (in the 

Bein^rce- preceding year) to summon home the fleet of 
ment ar- Timotheus from the island. However, Timo- 
Athens^ thous was again appointed admiral of a new 
large Athe- fleet to be seut thitner; while a division of 600 
preparing pcltasts, Under StesiklSs, was directed to be 
under Ti- despatched by the quickest route, to meet the 
mot eu8. immediate necessities of the Korkyrseans, during 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 6. 'EiceifiT) Y'^v aOttuv (of the Athenians) >^ 

6t ini^r\ (when Mnasippus landed), S(&7)pov ix*^"*' ^^^ ^^X ^^^o'' ^^ 

ixpdxct Tt T^g 7^c %a^ eS^ou i^tp- a{jittvov c^elpTaaxat. 

Ya9(i.ivv]v («.ev KafxaXGy^ xal ntvuTCu- Compare the earlier portion of 

fjLdvT}v Tir}v x^P^^} pieYaXoicpenetg fie the same speech (c. 80), and the 

olxiQ98tcxatolvu>vacxaT89xeuao|jLevou; second speech of the same Archi- 

ixouoav enl tu>v dYpu>v* (oot* itpaosv damus (ii. 11). 

To6c 9TpaTtu>Tac eU touto tpu^^c ^'o the same purpose Thucydidds 

eXQeiv, (Lot* oOx cQiXsiv nivetv, el piv] speaks, respecting the properties 

dvQoop-iac et?]. Kal dvSpaTcoSa 6e xal of the wealthy men estahlished 

^oaxrni.axa icd|jLTcoXXa 7]XtoxtTO ex tu>v throughout the area of Attica— ol 

oyptov. 64 fiuvaxol xoXd XTigjAaxa xaxa ttjv 

OIvov, implied in the antecedent ^^pav olxo6op.iaig te xai noXureX^oi 

word oivu>vaC} is understood after xaxaoxeuatc dTcoXiuXexdtec (i. e . by 

icivetv. the invasion) — Thucyd. ii. 66. 

* Thucyd. i. 82. (Speech of Archi- * The envoys from Korkyra to 

damus) y.i^ 7 dp &XXo xi voixloT^Te tt^v Athens (mentioned by Xenophon, 
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the delays unavoidable in the preparation of the main fleet 
and its circumnavigation of feloponnesus. The peltasts 
were conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to the 
coast opposite feorkyra; upon which island they were 
enabled to land through the intervention of Alketas 
solicited by the Athenians. They were fortunate enough 
to get into the town; where they not only brought the news 
that a large Athenian fleet might be speedily expected, but 
also contributed much to the defence. Without such 
encouragement and aid, the Korkyrseans would hardly have 
held out; for the famine within the walls increased daily; 
and at length became so severe, that many of the citizens 
deserted, and numbers of slaves were thrust out. Mnasippus 
refused to receive them, making public proclamation that 
every one who deserted should be sold mto slavery; and 
since deserters nevertheless continued to come, he caused 
them to be scourged back to the city-gates. As for the 
unfortunate slaves, being neither received by him nor re- 
admitted within, many perished outside of the gates from 
sheer hunger. * 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the 
approaching hour of surrender, that the besieging Mnasippus 
army became careless, and the general insolent, becomes 
Though his military chest was well-filled, through aS" in"o- 
the numerous pecuniary payments which he had lent from 
received from allies in commutation of personal fiJence-he 
service — yet he had dismissed several of his offends his 
mercenaries without pay, and had kept all of ™the^Kor-* 
them unpaid for the last two months. His pres- kyneans 
ent temper made him not only more harsh to- J^ccessfui 
wards his own soldiers, 2 but also less vigilant saiiy- 
• in the conduct of the siege. Accordingly the JJ^defeated 
besieged, detecting from their watch-towers the and slain— 
negligence of the guards, chose a favourable J^® ^^^^^ 
opportunity and made a vigorous sally. Mnasip- with pro- 
pus, on seeing his outposts driven in, armed ▼"io^^* 

▼.3,9) would probably cross Epirns ' Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, IB. 

and Thessaly, through the aid of ' Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 16. 

Alketas. This would be a much '0 5' 00 Mvaffi««oc 6pu)v xaoxa, 

quicker way for them than the 4v6(aiC8 ts 8ffov o6x ^5»] i^eiv ttjv 

circumnavigation of Peloponnesus; icoXiv, xal itspl too? |jLia9o«p6pou? 

and it would suggest the same way ixatvoOpYci, xol too« jjiev Ttvo? aoTU)v 

for the detachment of Stesiklds dnopilobout; cTccnonQxet, xoig fi' ouoi 

presently to be mentioned. xai 6uotv i^Siq |a7]voiv uxpciXc t6v 
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himself and hastened forward with the LacedsBmonians 
around him to sustain them; giving orders to the officers 
of the mercenaries to bring their men forward also. But 
these officers replied, that they could not answer for the 
obedience of soldiers without pay; upon which Idiiasippus 
was so incensed, that he struck them with his stick and with 
the shaft of his spear. Such an insult inflamed still farther 
the existing discontent. Both officers and soldiers came to 
the combat discouraged and heartless, while the Athenian 
peltasts and the Korkyrsean hoplites, rushing out of several 
gates at once, pressed their attack with desperate energy. 
Mnasippus, after displaying great personal valour, was at 
length slain, and all his troops, being completely routed, 
fled back to the fortified camp in which their stores were 
preserved. Even this too might have been taken, and the 
whole armament destroyed, had the besieged attacked it at 
once. But they were astonished at their own success. 
Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in re- 
serve, they retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to re-open 
easy communication with the country, to procure sufficient 
temporary supplies, and to afford a certainty of holding out 
until reinforcement from Athens should arrive. Such rein- 
forcement, indeed, was already on its way, and had been 
announced as approaching to Hypermenes (second under 
. ^^ the deceased Mnasippus), who had nowsucceed- 
of the°Athe- cd to the Command. Terrified at the news, he 
nian rein- hastened to Sail round from his station — which 
—Hyper- he had occupied with the fleet to block up the 
menfts, sue- harbour — to the fortified camp. Here he first 
Mnasippus, put the slavcs, as well as the property, aboard 
«o»^ey 8 of his transports, and sent them away ; remaining 
armament^ himself to defend the camp with the soldiers and 
leaving his marines — but remaining only a short time, and 
much^prop- then taking these latter also aboard the triremes, 
hi* d ^^ "^^ *^^® completely evacuated the island, making 
off for Leukas. But such had been the hurry — 
and so great the terror lest the Athenian fleet should arrive 
— that much corn and wine, many slaves, and even many 
sick and wounded soldiers, were left behind. To the 
victorious Korkyraeans, these acquisitions were not needed 
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to enhance the value of a triumph which rescued them from 
capture, slavery, or starvation, i 

The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving, 
80 as to incur much risk of finding the island ^ ^ 
already taken — but when it did come, it was 
commanded by Iphikrates, Chabrias, and the rivai^of 'the 
orator Kallistratus^ — not by Timotheus, whom Athenian 
the original vote of the people had nominated, commanded 
It appears that Timotneus — who (in April 5,9*^7 
373 B.C.), when the Athenians first learnt that bitby ipM- 
the formidable Lacedaemonian fleet had begun kratsa— 
to attack Korkyra, had been directed to proceed the ^deiay- 
thither forthwith with a fleet of 60 triremes — preliminary 
found a difficulty in manning his ships at Athens, Timolheus 
a.nd therefore undertook a preliminary cruise very long ' 
to procure both seamen and contributory funds, p'°*'**^*®*- 
from the maritime allies. His first act was to transport 
the 600 peltasts under Stesikles to Thessaly, where he 
entered into relations with Jason ofPherse. He persuaded 
the latter to become the ally of Athens, and to further the 
march of Stesikles with his division by land across 
Thessaly, over the passes of Pindus, to Epirus; where 
Alketas, who was at once the ally of Athens, and the 
dependent of Jason, conveyed them by night across the 
strait from Epirus to Korkyra. Having thus opened im- 
portant connection with the powerful Thessalian despot, 
and obtained from him a very seasonable service, together 
(perhaps) with some seamen from Fagasse to man his fleet 
— Timotheus proceeded onward to the ports of Macedonia, 
where he also entered into relations with Amyntas, re- 
ceiving from him signal marks of private favour — and 
then to Thrace as well as the neighbouring islands. His 
voyage procured for him valuable Subsidies in money and 
supplies of seamen, besides some new adhesions and de- 
puties to the Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken 
with the general purpose of collecting means 
for the expedition to Korkyra, began in the 
month of April or commencement of May 373 b.c.^ On 

> Xen. Hellen.yi. 2, 18-26; Diodor. Timotheus, will be found (I think) 

XV. 47. the only way of uniting into one 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 39. consistent narratiye the scattered 

* The manner in which I have fragments of information which 

described the preliminary cruise of we possess respecting his proceed- 
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it appears, he had given orders to such of the 
allies as were intended to form part of the ex- 
pedition, to assemble at Kalauria (an island oif 
TroBzen, consecrated to Poseidon), where he 
would himself come and take them up to proceed 
onward. Pursuant to such order, severafcontin- 
gents mustered at this island; among them the 
Boeotians, who sent several triremes, though in 
the preceding year it had been alleged against 
them that they contributed nothing to sustain 
the naval exertions of Athens. But Timotheus 
stayed out a long time. Keliance was placed 
upon him, and upon the money which he was to 
bring home, for the pay of the fleet; and the 
unpaid triremes accordingly fell into distress and 




ings in this year. 

The date of his setting out from 
Athens is exactly determined by 
Demosthends, adv. Timoth. p. 1186 
— the month Munychion, in the 
arohonship of SokratidSs — April 
373 B.C. Diodorus says that he 
proceeded to Thrace, and that he 
acquired several new members for 
the confederacy (xv. 47) ; Xenophon 
states that he sailed towards the 
islands (Hellen. vi. 2, 12); two 
statements not directly the same, 
yet not incompatible with each 
other. In his way to Thrace, he 
would naturally pass up the 
EubcBan strait and along the coast 
of Thessaly. 

We know that StesikUs and his 
peltasts must have got to Korkyra, 
not by sea circumnavigating Pelo- 
ponnesus, but by land across Thes- 
saly and Epirus; a much quicker 
way. Xenophon tells us that the 
Athenians "asked Alketas to help 
them to cross over from the main- 
land of Epirus to the opposite' is- 
land of Korkyra; and that they 
were in consequence carried across 
by night"— 'AXxiroo H 86ei^9y)a«v 
ffUvSia()tf)doat toutou^' xal outoi 
|xiv vuxTOc S taxofjitaQivTcc nou 



Now these troops could not have 
got to Epirus without croaaing 
Thessaly; nor could they have 
crossed Thessaly without the per- 
mission and escort of Jason. More- 
over, Alketas himself was the de- 
pendent of Jason, whose goodwill 
was therefore doubly necessary 
(Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 7). 

We farther know that in the year 
preceding (374 B.C.), Jason was not 
yet in alliance with Athens, nor 
even inclined to become so, though 
the Athenians were very anxious 
for it (Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 10). But 
in November 373 e.g., Jason (as 
well as Alketas) appears as the 
established ally of Athens ; not as 
then becoming her ally for the 
first time, but as so completely an 
established ally, that he comes to 
Athens for the express purpose of 
being present at the trial of Timo- 
theus and of deposing in his favour 
— 'A^txofjisvou Yop 'AXxixoo xoi 'Idvo- 
vog u)c TOUTov (Timotheus) iv xcji 
Mai|jLaxT7]piu)vi fi-ifjvl xy in* 'AoTsiou 
ap^ovTOc, iicl t6v dYu>va t6v 

TOOTOO, PoifjQ'ljffOVTCUV tti^Ttjpxal 

xaraYopLSvcDv sU t;^v oixtav tqv ev 
Iletpaiei, Jko. (Demosthen. adv. 
Timoth. c. 5. p. 1190). Again— 
A6t6v 8i TOUTOV (Timotheus) c^ai- 
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disorganization at Kalauria, awaiting his return. ^ In 
the mean time, fresh news reached Athens that Korkyra 
was much pressed; so that great indignation was felt against 
the absent admiral, for employing in his present cruise a 
precious interval essential to enable him to reach the island 
in time. Iphikrates (who had recently come back from 
serving with PhamabazuS; in an unavailing attempt to 
reconquer Egypt for the Persian king) and the orator 
Kallistratus, were especially loud in their accusations against 
him. And as the very salvation of Korkyra required 
pressing haste, the Athenians cancelled the appointment 
of Timotheus even during his absence — naming Iphikrates, 
Kallistratus, and Chabrias, tor equip a fleet and go round 
to Korkyra without delay. 2 

Before they could get ready, Timotheus returned; 
bringing several new adhesions to the confederacy, with 
a flourishing account of general success. ^ He went down 

Toufi.evuov (A^v Tu>v 8niTY)Seiu>v xal Theasaly to Epirus and Korkyra. 

olxelcDv a6T<p dicdvTiov, ixt 8i xal In this oration of Demosthenes, 

'AXxerou xal 'Idaovo^, ou(i.[Ad- there are three or four exact dates 

^u)v dvTU)v upitv, {ji6Xi« |jLev eneU mentioned, which are a great aid 

o87)Te d^etvat (Demosthen. ib. c. 3. to the understanding of the histori- 

p. 1187). We see from hence there- cal events of the time. That oration 

fore that the first aUiance between is spoken by Apollodorus, claiming 

Jason and Athens had been con- from Timotheus the repayment of 

tracted in the early part of 373 b.o. ; money lent to him by Pasion the 

we see farther that it had been banker, father of Apollodorus ; and 

contracted by Timotheus in his the dates specified are copied from 

preliminary cruise, which is the entries made by Pasion at the time 

only reasonable way of explaining in his commercial books (c. 1. p. 

the strong interest felt by Jason 1186; c. 9. p. 1197). 

as well as by Alketas in the fate ^ Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 3. 

of Timotheus, inducing them to p. 1188. a{jiio9ov |acv to 9Tpdteu(«,a 

take the remarkable step of coming xaxaXeXOoQai iv KaXaupl^, &c. — ibid, 

to Athens to promote his acquittal, c. 10. p. 1199. icpoa'^xt ydp T(p (xiv 

It was Timotheus who had first Boicoxlq) dp^ovTt itapd toOtou (Timo- 

made the alliance of Athens with theus) tiqv xpotpvjv xoU ev xai^ vaual 

Alketas (Diodor. xv. 36; Gomel. napaXa{ji()dveiv* ^x ydp t(I>v xoi- 

Nepos, Timoth. c 2), a year or vu>v ouvTd^eu>v t) jxtoGotpopla 

two before. -^v xqj axpaxeOfjiaxt* xd 54 XP^" 

Combining all the circumstances |xaca au (Timotheus) fiicavxa 

here stated, I infer with confidence, e^dXc^ac ex xu>v aufA(i.dxu>r 

that Timotheus, in his preliminary xal oe {6et auxu>v X6yov dTcoSoOvai. 

cruise, visited Jason, contracted ' Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 12, 13, 

alliance between him and Athens, 39; Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 8. 

and prevailed upon him to forward p. 1188. 

the division of StesikUs across * Diodor. xv. 47. 
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to Kalauria to supply the deficiencies of funds, and make up 
for the embarrassments which his absence had occasioned. 
Eut he could not pay the Boeotian trierarchs 
without borrowing money for the purpose on his 
own credit; for though the sum brought home 
from his voyage was considerable, it would 
appear that the demands upon him had been 
greater still. At first an accusation, called for 
in consequence of the pronounced displeasure 
of the public, was entered against him by Iphi- 
krates and Kallistratus. But as these two had 
been named joint admirals for the expedition 
to Korkyra, which admitted of no delay — ms trial 
was postponed until the autumn; a postponement ad- 
vantageous to the accused, and doubtless seconded by his 
friends, i 

Meanwhile IphikratSs adopted the most strenuous 
Rapid and measures for accelerating the equipment of his 
fleet. In the present temper of the public, and 
in the known danger of Korkyra, he was allowed 
(though perhaps Timotheus, a few weeks earlier, 
would not have been allowed) not only to impress 
seamen in the port, but even to coerce the 
trierarchs with severity, 2 and to employ all the 
triremes reserved for the coast-guard of Attica, 
as well as the two sacred triremes called Faralus 
and Salaminia. He thus completed a fleet of 
seventy sail, promising to send back a large 
portion of it directly, if matters took a favour- 
able turn at Korkyra. Expecting to find on the 
watch for him a Lacedaemonian fleet fully equal 
to his own, he arranged his voyage so as to combine the 
maximum of speed with training to his seamen, and with 
preparation for naval combat. The larger sails of an 
ancient trireme were habitually taken out of the ship 
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' I collect what is here stated 
from Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 3. 
p. 1188; c. 10. p. 1199. It is there 
said that Timotheus was about to 
sail home from Kalauria to take 
his trial ; yet it is certain that his 
trial did not take place until the 
mouth Msemakterion or November. 
Accordingly the trial must have 



been postponed, in consequence of 
the necessity for Iphikratds and 
Kallistratus going away at once to 
preserve Korkyra. 

« Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 14. 'Q 8i 
(Iphikratds) inti xaxiffXTj otpaxYj'ybc, 
{jidXa 6^du)< xdc vaOc inXijpouTo, xai 
Tooc TpiTjpdpxoo; T|V07XaC«. 
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previous to a battle, as being inconvenient aboard: Iphi- 
krates left such sails at Athens, — employed even the 
smaller sails sparingly — and kept his seamen constantly at 
the oar; which greatly accelerated his progress, at the same 
time that it kept the men in excellent training. Every 
day he had to stop, for meals and rest, on an enemy's shore; 
and these halts were conducted with such extreme dexterity 
as well as precision, that the least possible time was con* 
sumed, not enough for any local hostile force to get 
together. On reaching Sphakteria, Iphikrates learnt for 
the first time the defeat and death of Mnasippus. Yet not 
fully trusting the correctness of his information, he still 
persevered both in his celerity and his precautions, until 
he reached Kephallenia, where he first fully satisfied 
himself that the danger of Korkyra was past. The excel* 
lent management of Iphikrates throughout this expedition 
is spoken of in terms of admiration by Xenophon. ^ 

Having no longer any fear of the Lacedaemonian fleets 
the Athenian commander probably now sent jje goes on 
back the home-squadron of Attica which he had to Korkyra^ 
been allowed to take, but which could ill be furies*' by' 
spared from the defence of the coast. 2 After surprise the- 
making himself master of some of the Kephal- cu^an^tS'- 
lenian cities, he then proceeded onward to remes sent 
Korkyra; where the squadron of ten triremes giu^j^'^th^ 
from Syracuse was now on the point of arriving ; aid of 
sent by Dionysius to aid the Lacedsemonians, ^p*'**- 
but as yet uninformed of their flight. Iphikrates, posting 
scouts on the hills to give notice of their approach, set 
apart twenty triremes to be ready for moving at the first 
signal. So excellent was his discipline (says Xenophon),. 
that ^'the moment the si^al was made, the ardour of all 
the crews was a fine thmg to see; there was not a man 
who did not hasten at a run to take his place aboard." 3 
The ten Syracusan triremes, after their voyage across from 
the Japygian cape, had halted to rest their men on one of 
the northern points of Korkyra; where they were found by 
Iphikrates and captured, with all their crews and the ad- 
miral Anippus ; one alone escaping, through the strenuous 
efforts of her captain, the RhodianMelanopus. Iphikrates 
returned in triumph, towing his nine prizes into the har- 

» Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 27, 32. ^« Compare vi. 2, U— with vi. 2, 89, 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 34. 
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boar of Korkyra. The crews, being sold or ransomed, yield- 
ed to him a sum of 60 talents; the admiral Anippus was 
retained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew him- 
self shortly afterwards from mortification. ^ 

Though the sum thus realised enabled Iphikrates for 
the time to pay his men, yet the suicide of 
??wVn"of Anippus was a pecuniary disappointment to 
money— bim, and he soon began to need money. This 
home'^Kai- Consideration induced him to consent to the 
listratus to retum of his colleague Kallistratus; who — 
he*flnd7 ^n orator by profession, and not on friendly 
work for terms with Iphikrates — had come out against 
M^Korkyra ^^ ^^"^^ couseut. Iphikrates had himself singled 
—he ob. out both Kallistratus and Chabrias as his 
by'ser^ice' coUeagues. He was not indifferent to the value 
in Akar- of their advice, nor did he fear the criticisms, 
nania. ^^^^ ^^ rivals, On what they really saw in his 

Sroceedings. But he had accepted the command under 
azardous circumstances; not only from the insulting dis- 
placement of Timotheus, and the provocation consequently 
given to a powerful party attached to the son of Konon — 
but also under great doubts whether he could succeed in 
relieving Korkyra, in spite of the rigorous coercion which 
he applied to man his neet. Had the island been taken 
and had Iphikrates failed, he would have found himself 
exposed to severe crimination, and multiplied enemies, at 
Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus and Chabrias, if left at 
home, might in that case have been among his assailants — 
80 that it was important to him to identify both of them 
with his good or ill success, and to profit by the military 
ability of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent of 
the former. 2 As the result of the expedition, however, 

' Xen. Hellen. yi. 2, 36, 38; Dio- other triremes than those under 

dor. xy. 47. Anippus. Yet Xenophon would 

We find a story recounted by probably have mentioned the story, 

Diodorus (xvi. 67), that the Athe- if he had heard it; since it pre- 

nians under Iphikratds captured, sents the enemies of Sparta as 

off Korkyra, some triremes of Dio- committing sacrilege. And whether 

nysius, carrying sacred ornaments the triremes were carrying sacred 

to Delphi and Olympia. They ornaments or not, it is certain that 

detained and appropriated the they were coming to take part in 

valuable cargo, of which Dionysius the war, and were therefore legit- 

afterwards loudly complained. imato prizes. 

This story (if there be any truth > Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 39. The 

in it) can hardly allude to any meaning of Xenophon here is not 
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was altogether favourable^ all such anxieties were removed. 
Iphikrates could well afford to part with both his col- 
leagues; and Kallistratus engaged, that if permitted to go 
home, he would employ all his efforts to keep the fleet well- 
paid from the public treasury; or if this were impracticable, 
that he would labour to procure peace. ^ So terrible are 
the difficulties which the Grecian generals now experience 
in procuring money from Athens (or from other cities 
in whose service they are acting), for payment of their 
troops! Iphikrates suffered the same embarrassment 
which Timotheus had experienced the year before — and 
which will be found yet more painfully felt as we advance 
forward in the history. For the present he subsisted 
his seamen by finding work for them on the farms of the 
Kork3rr8Bans, where there must doubtless have been ample 
necessity for repairs after the devastations of Mnasippus; 
while he crossed over to Akamania with his peltasts and 
hoplites, and there obtained service with the townships 
friendly to Athens against such others as were friendly to 
Sparta ; especially against the warlike inhabitants of the 
strong town called Thyrieis.2 

The happy result of the Korkyrsean expedition, im- 

Earting universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less 
eneficial to Timotheus than to Iphikrates. It was in 
November 373 b.c, that the former, as well as his quaestor 
or military treasurer Antimachus, underwent each his trial. 
Kallistratus, having returned home, pleaded against the 
qusBstor, perhaps against Timotheus also, as one of the 

very clear, nor is even the text be wanting) ..... (jiiI^tc xaxa^^^- 

perfect. Gupitbv (t'^Q'^* xaxafuXcbv cpalvtoOat 

'Eyu) (liv 5if) xoLbxtit -niv axpaxTiyioi't |«.T}$iy, (jitYaXofpovouvTOc 4^' iocuttp 

Td)v 'l9ixpaTouc o^x ^xiQxa iicaivw* toot6 fjioi 5oxti dvfipoc ttvai. 

IneiTa xalToirpoaeXiffQaixsXeo- I follow Dr. Thirl wall*8 transla- 

aai 4aoT(p (this shows that Iphi- tion of oo jJiaXa iniTi^Ssiov, which 

kratds himself singled them out) appears to me decidedly preferable. 

KaXXloTpaTdv t» tov 5r)(AiQ7opov, o6 The wordi^tplst (vi.3, 3) shows that 

|xiXa eniTiQ^ctov Svxa, xal Xa()plav} Kallistratus was an unwilling ool- 

fxdXa 9TpaT7]Yix6v vo|aiC6|asvov. Eits league. 

Yo(p9povi(i.ouc a0Touc7]7ou|Asvoc etvai; ' Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 3. Onoo^i- 

o'j|ji.()cuXouc Xaf)eTv d^oOXsTO, auxppdv (xevoc ydp 'Itpixpirsi (Kallistratus) 

|xoi 6oxet SiaTtpdi^aoQat' etxsdvTi- ela^rbv-^^lti, ^ xpig(«.aTa ffiffj/stv 

it(iXoug vo{JilCu>v, ouTU) 9pa94u>c T<j> vauTix<p, 9i clptgvTjv icotiQoeiv, &c. 

(some words in the text seem to * Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 37, 38. 
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accusers; ^ though probably in a spirit of greater gentleness 
and moderation, in consequence of his recent joint success 
B.o. 373. ^^^ of the general good temper prevalent in the 
Favourable city. And while the edge of the accusation 
tone of against Timotheus was thus blunted, the de- 
S;;l'nl°n .t ^nce was strengthened not merely by numerous 
Athens, in citizen fhends speaking in his favour with in- 
qu^nce of croascd Confidence, but also by the unusual 
*^® success phsenomenon of two powerful foreign supporters. 
-the°trS* At the request of Timotheus, both Alketas of 
of Timo- Epirus, and Jason of Pherse, came to Athens 
off "easify— » little before the trial, to appear as witnesses 
Jason and in jjig favour. They were received and lodged 
come* to l>y liiMi in his house in the Hippodamian Agora, 
support the principal square of the Peirseus. And as he 
qu»7tor'i8 was then in some embarrassment for want of 
condemned money, he found it necessary to borrow various 
to death. articles of finery in order to do them honour 
— clothes, bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls — 
from Pasion, a wealthy banker near at hand. These two 
important witnesses would depose to the zealous service 
and estimable qualities of Timotheus; who had inspired 
them with warm interest, and had been the means of 
bringing them into alliance with Athens; an alliance, 
which they had sealed at once by conveying StesiklSs and 
his division across Thessaly and Epirus to jfcorkyra. The 
minds of the Dikastery would be powerfully affected by 
seeing before them such a man as Jason of Pherae, at that 
moment the most powerful individual in Greece; and we 
are not surprised to learn that Timotheus was acquitted. 
His treasurer Antimachus, not tried by the same Dikastery, 
and doubtless not so powerfully befriended, was less for- 
tunate. He was condemned to death, and his property 
confiscated; the Dikastery doubtless believing, on what 
evidence we do not know, that he had been guilty of fraud 
in dealing with the pubhc money, which had caused serious 
injury at a most important crisis. Under the circumstances 
of the case, he was held responsible as treasurer, for the 
pecuniary department of the money-levying command con- 
fided to Timotheus by the people. 

) Demosthen. cont. Timoth. c. 9. p. 1197, 1198. 
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As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus; 

himself would be personally accountable, we can ^j^^^j^ 

only remark that having been invested with the had bee^n * 

command for the special purpose of relieving the f^l]^^ °^ . 

besieged Korkyra,ne api)ears to have devoted an justifiable 

unreasonable length of time to his own self-orig- ^pder the 

inated cruise elsewhere; though such cruise was stances'— 

in itself beneficial to Athens ; insomuch that ifKor- ^^^.^^\ *^: 

kyra had really been taken, the people would have J^putatlon ^ 

had good reason for imputing the misfortune to his suffered-- 

delay.i And although he was now acquitted, his command* 

reputation suffered so much by the whole affair, J^^®.' 
thatin the ensuing spring he was glad to accept an 

1 The narrative here given of the Jaaon being then present, as allien 

events of 373 B.C., so far as they of Athens and witnesses in his. 

concern Timotheus and Iphikratds^ favour. 

appears to me the only way of Now, if the truth were, that 

satisfying the exigences of the case, Iphikratfis did not depart from^ 

and following the statements of Athens with his fleet until after 

Xenophon and Demosthends. the trial of Timotheus in Novem- 

Schneider in his note, indeed, ber, wo must suppose that the siege 

implies, and Behdantz (VitsB Iphi- of Korkyra by Mnasippus lasted 

cratis, &c. p. 86) contends, that seven months, and the cruise of 

Iphikratds did not take the com- Timotheusnearly five months. Both 

raand of the fleet, nor depart from the one and the other are alto> 

Athens, until after the trial of gether improbable. The Athenians 

Timotheus. There are some ex- would never have permitted Eor- 

pressions in the oration of Demos- kyra to incur so terrible a chance 

thends, which might seem to of capture, simply in order to wait 

countenance this supposition; but for the trial of Timotheus. Xeno- 

it will be found hardly admissible, phon does not expressly say how 

if we attentively study the series long the siege of Korkyra lasted \. 

of facts. but ttoxa his expressions about the 

1. Mnasippus arrived with his mercenaries of Mnasippus (that 
armament at Korkyra^ and began already pay was owing to them 
the siege, either before April, or for as much as two months— xai 
at the first opening of April, 373 Suoiv ^6?] (jhqvoiv— vi. 2, 16), we 
B.C. For his arrival there, and the should infer that it could hardly 
good condition of his fleet, was have lasted more than three months 
known at Athens before Timotheus in all. Let us say, that it lasted 
received his appointment as ad- four months ; the siege would then 
miralof the fleet for the relief of the be over in August; and we know 
island (Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 10, II, 12). that the fleet of Iphikratds arrived 

2. Timotheus sailed from Peirseus just after the siege was concluded, 
on this appointed voyage, in April, Besides, is it credible, that Timo- 
373 B.C. theus— named as admiral for the 

3. Timotheus was tried at Athens express purpose of relieving Kor- 
in November 373 b.o. ; Alketas and kyra, and knowing that Mnasippus. 

2 B 2 
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invitation of the Persian satraps, who offered him the com- 
mand of the Grecian mercenaries in their service for the 

was already besieging the place The oratioD composed by Demos- 
with a formidable fleet — would thends therefore (deliyered by Apol- 
have spent so long a time as five lodorus as plaintiff, several years 
months in his preliminary cruise ? afterwards) — though speaking 
I presume Timotheus to have loosely, and not distinguishing the 
stayed out in this cruise about two angry speeches against Timotheus 
months ; and even this length of in the public assembly (in June 
time would be quite sufficient to 873 b.o., or thereabouts, whereby 
raise strongdispleasure against him his deposition was obtained), from 
at Athens, when the danger and the accusing speeches against him 
privations of Korkyra were made at his actual trial in November 
known as hourly increasing. At 873 b.o., before the dihastery — is 
the time when Timotheus came nevertheless not incorrect in saying 
back to Athens, he found all this — cnei6iQ 5' dnexetpoToviQQT) jxiv 119' 
displeasure actually afloat against &{jiu>v aTpgtTTjYoc Sia t6 |jlt) ncpiicXeuaai 
him, excited in part by the strong neXoic6vv7]oov, inlxploet hi itapt- 
censures of Iphikratds and Eallis- 6d6oTo eU t6v 6^(«.ov, amac x^c 
tratus (Dem. cont. Timoth. p. 1187. jjisYioTTjc fuxtov (c. 8. p. 1187)— and 
c. 3). The adverse orations in the again respecting his coming from 
public assembly, besides inflaming Kalauria to Athens — (jiiXXcov toIvuv 
the wrath of the Athenians against xataffXtiv inl x^v xpiotv, sv KaXau- 
him, caused a vote to be passed pla 6ayetCexat, Ac. (p. 1188*1189). 
deposing him from his command That Timotheus had been handed 
to Korkyra, and nominating in his over to the people for trial — that 
place Iphikratds, with Ghabrias and he was sailing back from Kalauria 
Kallistratus. Probably those who /or Ais fHal— might well be asserted 
proposed this vote would at the respecting his position in the month 
same time give notice that they of June, though his trial did not 
intended to prefer a judicial ac- actually take place until November, 
cusation against Timotheus for I think it cannot be doubted that 
breach or neglect of duty. But it the triremes at Kalauria would 
would be the interest of all parties form a part of that fleet which 
to postpone actual trial until the actually went to Korkyra under 
fate of Korkyra should be deter- Iphikratds ; not waiting to go 
mined, for which purpose the saving thither until after the trial of Ti- 
of time would be precious. Already motheus in November, but depart- 
too much time had been lost, and ing as soon as Iphikratds could 
Iphikratds was well aware that his get ready, probably about July 
whole chance of success depended 373 b.o. 

upon celerity; while Timotheus Rehdantz argues that if IphikratAs 

and his friends would look upon departed with the fleet in July, he 

postponement as an additional must have returned to Athens in 

chanco of softening the public dis- November to the trial of Timotheoa, 

pleasure, besides enabling them to which is contrary to Xenophon's 

obtain the attendance of Jason and affirmation that he remained in the 

Alketas. Still, though trial was Ionian sea until 371 b.c. But if 

pottponed, Timotheus was from we look attentively at the oration 

Mds moment under impeachment, of Demosthends, we shall see that 
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Egyptian war; the same command from which Iphikrates 
had retired a little time before. * 

That admiral; whose naval force had been reinforced 
by a large number of Korkyrsean triremes, was committing 
without opposition incursions against Akamania, and the 
western coast of Peloponnesus; insomuch that the expelled 
Messenians, in their distant exile at Hesperides in Libya, 
began to conceive hopes of being restored by Athens to 
Naupaktus, which they had occupied under her protection 
during the Peloponnesian war.^ And while the Athenians 

there is no certain ground for afBrm- the Dikastery, in opposition to 
ing Iphikratds to have heen present Jason and Alketas, as well as to » 
in Athens in November, during the powerful body of Athenian friends, 
actual trial of Timotheus. The Diodorus (xv. 47) makes a state- 
phrases in p. 1187— i^eioxi^xci 6* aOrcp ment quite different from Xeno- 

KaXXiorpaToc xal 'I^ixpdiTT]^ phon. He says that Timotheus was 

ouTU) $i SidQsoav Ojxdi^ xaxrjYopouvTC^ at first deposed from his command, 

TouTou auTol xc xal ol auvayopcuovxcc but afterwards forgiven and re- 

auxotg, &C.J may be well explained^ appointed by the people (joii^^^y 

so far as Iphikratds is concerned, with Iphikratds) in consequence 

by supposing them to allude to ofthe great accession of force which 

those pronounced censures in the he had procured in his preliminary 

public assembly whereby the vote cruise. Accordingly the fleet, ISO 

of deposition against Timotheus triremes in number, was despatched 

was obtained, and whereby the to Eorkyra under the joint com- 

general indignation against him mand of Iphikratfis and Timotheus. 

was first excited. I therefore see Diodorus makes no mention of the 

no reason for affirming that Iphi- trial of Timotheus. This account 

kratds was actually present at the is evidently quite distinct from, 

trial of Timotheus in November, that of Xenophon; which latter is 

But Xal li stratus was really present on all grounds to be preferred,, 

at the trial (see c. 9. p. 1107, 1198) ; especially as its main points aro 

which consists well enough with in conformity with the Demosthenia 

the statement of Xenophon, that oration. 

this orator obtained permission from * Demosth. oont. Timoth. o. 6. p. 

Iphikratds to leave him at Korkyra 1191 ; c. 8. p. 1194. 

and come back to Athens (vi. 8, 3), We see from another passage of 

Xallistratus directed his accusation the same oration that the creditors 

mainly against Antimachus, the of Timotheus reckoned upon hia 

treasurer of Timotheus. And it making a large sum of money in 

appears to me that under the cir- the Persian service (o. 1. p. 1185).. 

cumstances of the case, Iphikratds, This farther illustrates what I havo 

having carried his point of super- said in a previous note, about the 

seding Timotheus in the command motives of the distinguished Athe- 

and gaining an important success nian officers to take service ixk. 

at Eorkyra— might be well-pleased foreign parts away from Athens, 

to be dispensed from the obligation *Xen.Hellen.vi.a,88;Fau8aniM» 

of formally accusing him before It. 26, S. 
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were thus masters at sea both east and west of Pelopon- 
nesus, i Sparta and her confederates, discouraged by the ruin- 
B.o. 872. ous failure of their expedition against Korkyra in 
Discourage- the preceding year, appear to have remained 
8*par*ta°in inactive, mtn such mental predispositions, 
conse- they were powerfully affected by religious 

hM Tefeat *!»"» arising from certain frightful earthquakes 
at Korkyra, and inuudatious with which Peloponnesus was 
triumphant visited during this year, and which were regarded 
position of as marks of the wrath of the god Poseidon. More 
ThM^ are '* ^^ thesc formidable visitations occurred this year 
farther dis- inPeloponnesusthanhadeverbeforebcenknown; 
earth^ ^^ especially one, the worst of all, whereby the two 
quakes and towns of Helike and Bura in Achaia were de- 
8i*ffn8~^*°^ stroyed, together with a large portion of their 
Heiikd and population. Ten Lacedsemonian triremes, which 
destroyed happened to be moored on this shore on the 
by an night whcu the calamity occurred; were de- 

earthquako. stroyed bv the rush of the waters. 2 

Under these depressing circumstances, the Xjace- 
dsemonians had recourse to the same manoeuvre 
which had so well served their purpose fifteen 
years before, in 388-387 b.c. They sent Antal- 
kidas again as envoy to Persia, to entreat both 
pecuniary aid, 3 and a fresh Persian intervention 
enforcing anew the peace which bore his name; 
which peace had now been infringed (according 
to Lacedsemonian construction) oy the recon- 
stitution of the Boeotian confederacy under 
Thebes as president. And it appears that in 
the course of the autumn or winter, Persian 
envoys actually did come to Greece, requiring 
that the belligerents should all desist from war, 
and wind u^ their dissensions on the principles 
of the peace of Antalkidas.* The Persian satraps, at this 



The Spar- 
tans again 
mend Antal- 
4c id as to 
Tersia, to 
sue for a 
fresh inter- 
vention — 
the Persian 
satraps 
«end do^n 
an order 
that the 
Ohrecian 
belli- 
gerents 

shall make 
up their 
'differences. 



* See a curious testimony to this 
fact in Demosthen. cont. Neseram. 
4i. 12. p. 1367. 

* Diodor. xi. 48, 49; Pausan. vii. 
25; JSlian. Hist. Animal, zi. 19. 

Kallisthends seems to have de- 
•oribed at large, with appropriate 
-jrtligions comments, numerous 
;]^tqrtical portents which occurred 




about this time (see KalHsthen. 
Fragm. 8, ed. Didot). 

* This second mission of Antal- 
kidas is sufficiently verified by an 
indirect allusion of Xenophon (vi. 
3, 12). His known philo-Laconian 
sentiments sufficiently explain why 
he avoids directly mentioning it. 

* Diodor. xv, 60. 
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time renewing their efforts against Egypt, were anxious 
for the cessation of hostilities in G-reece, as a means of 
enlarging their numbers of G-recian mercenaries; of which 
troops Timotheus had left Athens a few months before to 
take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian inter- 
vention, which doubtless was not without effect ^ 
— Athens herself was becoming more and more posed' '" 
disposed towards peace. That common fear and towards 
hatred of the Lacedsemonians, which had brought ^®*®®* 
her into alliance with Thebes in 378 b.c, was now no longer 
predominant. She was actually at the head of a consider- 
able maritime confederacy; and this she could hardly hope 
to increase by continuing the war, since the Lacedsemonian 
naval power had already been humbled. Moreover she 
found the expense of warlike operations very burdensome, 
nowise defrayed either by the contributions of her allies 
or by the results of victory. The orator Kallistratus — who 
had promised either to procure remittances from Athens 
to Iphikrates, or to recommend the conclusion of peace — 
was obliged to confine himself to the latter alternative, and 
contributed much to promote the pacific dispositions of 
his countrymen. 1 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more 
alienated from Thebes. The ancient antipathy, Athens had 
between these two neighbours, had for a time ceased to 
been overlaid by common fear of Sparta. But as spartaf and 
soon as Thebes had re-established her authority had become 
in Boeotia, the jealousies of Athens again began JJJ 5f ®*^" 
to arise. In 374 b.c, she had concluded a peace Thebes, 
with the Spartans, without the concurrence of Thebes; 
which peace was broken almost as soon as made, by the 

Diodorus had stated (a few chap- bears much more suitably on the 

ters before, xv. 88) that Persian period immediately preceding the 

envoys had also come into Greece peace of 371 b.c, than upon that 

a little before the peace of 874 b.c, which preceded the peace of 874 

and had been the originators of that b.c— when, in point of fact, no 

preyious peace. But this appears peace was ever fully executed, 

to me one of the cases (not a few Dionysius of Halikamassus alto 

altogether in his history) in which (Judic. de Lysift, p. 479) represents 

he repeats himself, or gives the the king of Persia as a party to 

same event twice over under anal- the peace sworn by Athens and 

ogous circumstances. The inter- Sparta in 871 b.c 

vention of the Persian envoys * Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 8. 
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Spartans themselves, in consequence of the proceedings of 
lomotheos at Zakynthus. The Phokians — against whom, 
as havinff been active allies of Sparta in her invasions of 
BoBotia, Thebes was now making war — had also been anci^it 
friends of Athens, who sympathised with their sufferings. & 
Moreover the Thebans on their side probably resented the 
unpaid and destitute condition in which their seamen had 
been left b^ Timotheus at Kalauria, during the expedition 
for the relief of Korkyra, in the preceding year;^ an ex- 
pedition, of which Athens alone reaped both the glory and 
the advantage. Though they remained members of the 
confederacy, sending deputies to the congress at Athens, 
the unfriendly spirit on both sides continued on the increase, 
and was farther exasperated by their violent proceeding 
against Flataea in the first half of 372 b.g. 

During the last three or four years, Flataea, like the 
Equivocal other towns of BoBotia, had been again brought 
position of into the confederacy under Thebes. fie- 
Piataa***'^ established by Sparta after the peace of Antal- 
now that kidas as a so-called autonomous town, it had 
dsemonians ^^©^ garrisoned by her as a post against Thebes, 
had been and was no longer able to maintain a real auto- 
from^ Ba- nomy after the Spartans had been excluded from 
otia. The BcBotia in 376 b.c. "While other Boeotian cities 
piataans y^ere glad to find themselves emancipated from 
persuade their philo-Lacouian oligarchies and rejoined to 
inco^rporate ^^® federation under Thebes, Platsea — as well 
them with as ThespisB — submitted to the union only by 
Attica. constraint ; awaiting any favourable opportunity 

for breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of Athens. 
Aware probably of the growing coldness between the 
Athenians and Thebans, the Flatseans were secretly trying 
to persuade Athens to accept and occupy their town, 
annexing Platsea to Attica: 3 a project hazardous both to 
Thebes and Athens, since it would place them at open war 
with each other, while neither was yet at peace with 
Sparta. 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 1« from -whom Diodoms copied this 

^ Demosth. cont. Timotb. p. 1188, statement; but it seems extremely 

1. 17. reasonable. 
* Diodor. XV. 46. I do not know 
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This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans^ 
determined them to strike a decisive blow. Their ^^3 The- 
presidency, over more than one of the minor bans fore- 
Boeotian cities, had always been ungentle, suitable negot ution 
to the roughness of their dispositions. Towards by seizing 
Plataea, especially, they not only bore an ancient f™Tiina** 
antipathy, but regarded the re-established town the lahab- 
as little better than a Lacedssmonian encroach- ^^o* ajrain 
ment, abstracting from themselves a portion of take refuge 
territory which had become Theban, by pre- ** Athens, 
scrip tive enjoyment lasting for forty years from the 
surrender of Plataea in 427 b.c. As it would have been to 
them a loss as well as embarrassment, if Athens should 
resolve to close with the tender of Plataea — they forestalled 
the contingency by seizing the town for themselves. Since 
the re-conquest of Boeotia by Thebes, the Platseans had 
come again, though reluctantly, under the ancient con- 
stitution of Boeotia: they were living at peace with Thebes, 
acknowledging her rights as president of the federation, 
and having their own rights as members guaranteed in 
return by her, probably under positive engagement — that 
is, their security, their territory, and their qualified auto- 
nomy, subject to the federal restrictions and obligations. 
But though thus at peace with Thebes, ^ the Plataeans 

' This seems to me what is meant so much of autonomy as was oon> 

by the Flataean speaker in Isokratds, sistent with the obligations of a 

when he complains more than once member of the Boeotian federation, 

that Plataea had been taken by the When the Plataean speaker accuses 

Thebans in time of peace— si piQvYjc the Thebans of having violated 

oOaYjc* The speaker, in protesting ''the oaths and the agreement 

against the injustice of the Thebans, (Spxouc xai ^uv8iQxa«), he means the 

appeals to two guarantees which terms of the peace of Antalkidas, 

they have violated ; for the purpose subject to the limits afterwards 

of his argument, however, the two imposed by the submission of 

are not clearly distinguished, but Platsea to the federal system of 

run together into one. The first Bceotia. He calls for the tutelary 

guarantee was, the peace of Antal- interference of Athens, as a party 

kidas, under which Platsea had to the peace of Antalkidas. 

been restored, and to which Thebes, Dr. Thirl wall thinks (Hist. Gr. 

Sparta, and Athens were all parties, vol. v. ch. 38. p. 70-72) that the 

The second guarantee was, that Thebans were parties to the peace 

given by Thebes when she con- of 374 B.C. between Sparta and 

quered the Boeotian cities in 377-376 Athens ; that they accepted it, 

B.C., and reconstituted the feder- intending deliberately to break it; 

ation ; whereby she ensured to the and that under that peace , the 

Platseans existence as a city, with Lacedaemonian harmosts and garri- 
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knew well what was her real sentiment towards them, and 
their own towards her. If we are to believe, what seems 
very probable, that they were secretly negotiating with 
Athens to help them in breaking off from the federation — 
the consciousness of such an intrigue tended still farther 
to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. Accordingly being 
apprehensive of some aggression from Thebes, they kept 
themselves habitually on their guard. But their vigilance 
was somewhat relaxed, and most of them went out of the 
city to their farms in the country, on the days, well known 
beforehand, when the public assemblies in Thebes were 
held. Of this relaxation the Bo^otarch Neokles took ad- 
vantage. 1 He conducted a Theban armed force, immediately 
from the assembly, by a circuitous route through HysisB to 
Platsea; which town lie found deserted by most of its male 
adults and unable to make resistance. The Flataeans — 
dispersed in the fields, finding their walls, their wives, and 
their families, all in possession of the victor — were under 
the necessity of accepting the terms proposed to them. 
They were allowed to depart in safety and to carry away 
all their moveable property; but their town was destroyed 
and its territory again annexed to Thebes. The unhappy 
fugitives were constrained for the second time to seek re- 
fuge at Athens, where they were again kindly received, 
and restored to the same qualified riffht of citizenship as 
they had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas.' 

sons were withdrawn fromTbespise The reasoning in the Plataio dis- 
and other places in Boeotia. I am course of Isokratds is not yexy 
unable to acquiesce in this view; clear or discriminating; nor hare 
which appears to me negatived by we any right to expect that it 
Xenophon, and neither affirmed should be, in the pleading of a 
nor implied in the Plataic discourse sufifering and passionate man. But 
oflsokratds. In my opinion, there the expression elpigv7)c o&9i]« and 
were no Lacediemonian harmosts elpi^vT) may always (in my judge- 
in BoBotia (except at Orchomenus ment) be explained, without re- 
in the north) in 374 B.C. Xenophon ferring it, as Dr. Thirlwall does, 
tells us (Hellen. v. 4, 63; vi. 1, 1) to the peace of 374 B.C., or sup- 
that the Thebans "were recovering posing Thebes to have been a party 
the Boeotian cities— had subdued to that peace, 
the Boeotian cities'*— in or before ' Fausanias, ix. 1, 3. 
876 B.C., so that they were able to * Diodor. xv. 47. 
march out of Boeotia and invade Fausanias (ix. 1, 3) places this 
Fhokis; which implies the expulsion capture ofPlateea in the third year 
or retirement of all the Lacedeemo- (counting the years from midsum- 
nian forces f^om the southern part mer to midsummer) before the 
of Boeotia. battle of Leuktra; or in the year 
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It was not merely with Flatseay but also with ThespisS; 
that Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting strong feei- 
the dispositions of the Thespians, she con- J"^*!?®**®* 
strained them to demolish the fortifications of against^'the 
their town ; i as she had caused to be done fifty- Thebans, 
two years before, after the victory of Delium,* of^their"^* 
on suspicion of leanings favourable to Athens, dealings 

Such proceedings on the part of the The- Ind ®* 
bans in Boeotia excited strong emotion at Thespiae. 
Athens; where the Plataeans not only appeared ducou«e*of 
as suppliants, with the tokens of misery con- isokratfts. 
spicuously displayed, but also laid their case pathetically 
before the assembly, and invoked aid to regain their town 
of which they had been just bereft. On a question at once 
so touching and so full of political consequences, many 
speeches were doubtless composed and delivered, one of 
which has fortunately reached us; composed by IsokratSs, 
and perhaps actually delivered by a Flatsean speaker 
before the public assembly. The hard fate of this inter- 

of the arcbon Asteius at Athens ; the Thebans as haying destroyed 

which seems to me the true date, Thespiee. But against this, I gather, 

though Mr. Clinton supposes it from the Plataic Oration of Iso- 

<without ground, I think) to be kratds, that the Thespians were 

contradicted by Xenophon. The not in the same plight with the 

year of the archon Asteius reaches Flatseans when that oration was 

from midsummer 373 to midsummer delivered ; that is, they were not 

S72 B.C. It is in the latter half of the expelled collectively out of Boeotia. 

year of Asteius (between January Moreover Fausanias also expressly 

4tnd July 372 B.C.) that I suppose says that the Thespians were present 

Plateea to have been taken. in Boeotia at the time of the battle 

' I infer this from Isokratds, Or. of Leuktra, and that they were 

xiv. (Plataic.) s. 21-38 : compare expelled shortly afterwards. Fau- 

also sect. 10. The Platcean speaker sanias at the same time gives a 

accuses the Thebans of having distinct story, about the conduct 

destroyed the walls of some Boeo- of the Thespians, which it would 

tian cities (over and above what not be reasonable to reject (ix. 18, 

they had done to Platsea), and I 3 ; ix. 14, 1). I believe therefore 

venture to apply this to Thespise. that Xenophon has spoken inaccu- 

Xenophon indeed states that the rately in saying that the Thespians 

Thespians were at this very period were &ic6XiSec before the battle of 

treated exactly like the Platteans ; Leuktra. It is quite possible that 

that is, driven out of Boeotia, and they might have sent supplications 

their town destroyed; except that to Athens (IxsTeOovrac — Xen. Hell. 

they had not the same claim on vi. 3,1) in consequence of the severe 

Athens (Hellen. vi. 3, 1 — dicoXiSac mandate to demolish their walls. 
7£vo|x^vou«: compare also vi. 3, 6). * Thucyd* iv. 133. 
IDiodorus also (xv. 46) speaks of 
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esting little community is here impressively set forth ; in- 
cluding the bitterest reproaches, stated with not a little of 
rhetorical exaggeration, against the multiplied wrongs 
done by Thebes, as well towards Athens as towards Plataea. 
Much of his invective is more vehement than conclusive. 
Thus when the orator repeatedly claims for Flataea her 
title to autonomous existence, under the guarantee of 
universal autonomy sworn at the peace of Antalkidas < — 
the Thebans would doubtless reply, that at the time of 
that peace, Plataea was no longer in existence; but had 
been extinct for forty years, and was only renovated after- 
wards by the Lacedaemonians for their own political pur- 
poses. And the orator intimates plainly, that the Thebans 
were noway ashamed of their proceeding, but came to 
Athens to justify it, openly and avowedly; moreover several 
of the most distinguished Athenian speakers espoused the 
same side.^ That the Platseans had cooperated with Sparta 
in her recent operations in Boeotia against both Athens 
and Thebes, was an undeniable fact; which the orator 
himself can only extenuate by saying that they acted under 
constraint from a present Spartan force — but which was 
cited on the opposite side asaproof oftheirphilo-Spartan 
dispositions, and of their readiness again to join the com- 
mon enemy as soon as he presented himself. 3 The Thebans 
would accuse Plataea of subsequent treason to the con- 
federacy; and they even seem to have contended, that they 
had rendered a positive service to the general Athenian 
confederacy of which they were members,* by expelling 
the inhabitants of Plataea and dismantling Thespiae ; both 
towns being not merely devoted to Sparta, but also 
adjoining Kithaeron, the frontier line whereby a Spartan 
army would invade Bceotia. Both in the public assembly 
of Athens, and in the general congress of the confederates 

' Isokratds, Or. xiv. (Plataio.) 8. oQc dic6 tu)v f|(jLSTJpu>v oOtok ouTot 

11, 13, 18, 42, 46, 47, 68. icapsaxeudaavro auvyjYopouc, Ao. 

* Isokrat^s, Or. xiv. (Plat.) 8. 8. Compare sect. 36. 
£l piiv ouv (i^ 6r)()aiou< iu}pu)p.sv ex ' Isokr. Or. xiv. (Plat.) 8. 12, 13^ 

icavxb; Tp6ico'i icap89xtuaa{jLivouc itel- l^i 16, 28, 33, 48. 
Btiv 0(iac u>c ouStv cU f)H-Qi< i^rjixap- * Isokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 23-27.. 

TiQxaai, 8ta f)pa^iu)v &v cicott]od(jL£9a X^Youaiv u)< 6n&p xoO xoi*^ou tu)> 

TOU« X6yoo?* iicciST) 8' tic toOt' dto- aopLjjidjrtov TaOt' Inpa^av — fpaoi ti^ 

X^a^ ijXSofitv, (uaTC pLiQ piovov tjiaiv 6rjf)alouc ^X^^** "^"^^ "Jltxertpav, Tout«> 

tlvai t6v afCyta icp^c toutouc dXXd aafji^cpov etvai. xoic oupLpidxotc, Ac 
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at that city, animated discussions were raised upon the 
whole subject; ^ discussions, wherein, as it appears, Epam- 
inondas, as the orator and representative of Thebes, was 
found a competent advocate against Kallistratus, the most 
distinguished speaker in Athens; sustaining the Theban 
cause with an ability which greatly enhanced his growing 
reputation. 2 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian support- 
ers, having all the prudential arguments on b.o. sti. 
their side, carried the point so that no step was increased 
taken to restore the Platseans, nor any hostile Jhe^lthe-^^ 
declaration made against those to whom they nians to- 
owed their expulsion — yet the general result of ^^l^^ ^j^j^ 
the debates, animated by keen sympathy with Sparta— 
the Plataean sufferers, tended decidedly to ^J®the 
poison the good feeling, and loosen the ties, be- Athenian 
tween Athens and Thebes. This change showed £^^[^,^07 
itself by an increased gravitation towards peace give notice 
with Sparta; strongly advocated by the orator QenwS^^' 
Kallistratus, and now promoted not merely by congress 
the announced Persian intervention, but by the '^'g^^^a 
heavy cost of war, and the absence of all pro- * ^* 
spective gain from its continuance. The resolution was 
at length taken — first by Athens, and next, probably, by 
the majority of the confederates assembled at Athens — to 
make propositions of peace to Sparta, where it was well 
known that similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. 
Notice of this intention was given to the Thebans, who 
were invited to send envoys thither also, if they chose to 
become parties. In the spring of 371 b.c, at the time 

' Isokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 23, 24. antecedent pheenomena— as if they 
> Diodorus (xv. 88) mentions the belonged to both— sometimes as- 
parliamentary conflict between signing to one what properly be- 
Epaminond as and Kallistratus, as- longs to the other, 
signing it to the period immediately The altercation between Epami- 
antecedent to the abortiye peace nondas and KallistratiM (iv xcp 
concluded between Athens and xotvcp auvsSpitp) seems to me more 
Sparta three years before. I agree properly appertaining to debates 
with Wesseling (see his note ad in the assembly of the confederacy 
loc.) in thinking that these debates at Athens— rather than to debates 
more properly belong to the time at Sparta, in the preliminary dis- 
immediately preceding the peace cussions for peace, where the 
of 371 B.C. Diodorus has made great altercations between Epaminondas 
confusion between the two ; some- and Ageail^ua occurred, 
times repeating twice over the same 
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when the members of the LacedsBmonian confederacy were 
assembled at Sparta, both the Athenian and Theban envoys, 
and those from the various members of the Athenian con- 
federacy, arrived there. Among the Athenian envoys, two 
at least — Kallias (the hereditary Daduch or Torchbearer 
of the Elensinian ceremonies) and Autokles — were men of 

feat family at Athens; and they were accompanied by 
allistratos the orator. ^ From the Thebans, the only man 
of note was Epaminondas, then one of the BcBotarcns. 

Of the debates which took place at this important 
B.C. 871. congress, we have very imperfect knowledge ; 
May-June, and of the more private diplomatic conversa- 
Jpeeches of tions, not less important than the debates, we 
nian envoys have no knowledge at all. Xenophon gives 
A*r kifi ^® * speech from each of the three Athenians, 
Kaiij. ^' and from no one else. That of Kallias, who 
stratus. announces himself as hereditary proxenus of 
Sparta at Athens, is boastful and empty, but eminently 
philo-Laconian in spirit ;2 that of Autokles is in the oppo- 
site tone, full of severe censure on the past conduct of 
Sparta ; that of Kallistratus, delivered after the other two 
— while the enemies of Sparta were elate, her friends 
humiliated, and both parties silent, from the fresh effect of 
the reproaches of Autokles ^ — is framed in a spirit of con- 
ciliation ; admitting faults on both sides, but deprecating 
the continuance of war, as injurious to both, and showing 
how much the joint interests of both pointed towards 
peace.* 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of 
Kallistratus ^^® time, recognises distinctly the peace of An- 
and his talkidas as the basis upon which Athens was 
policy. prepared to treat — autonomy to each city, small 

as well as great ; and in this way, coinciding with the views 
of the Persian king, he dismisses with indifference the 
menace that Antalkidas was on his way back from Persia 
with money to aid the Lacedaemonians in the war. It was 
not from fear of the Persian treasures (he urged) — as the 

» Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 3. ■ Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 7-10. Taor* 

It seems doubtful from the clniuv, aicDrcTjv (tev icapi icdvTu>y 

language of Xenophon, whether iicolTjaev (Autoklds), 7jSo|«.ivouc 8i 

JC«lli0tratut was one of the envoys touc axBoftcvouc toTc AaxtfiaijMvloic 

Appointed, or only a compaiiVou. ii(.Q\-tvs%. 

• X«n. Hellen. vi. 8, 4-«. * '^^^^ 'a^WtttL^ V\. ^^^.vvr. 
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enemies of peace asserted — ^that Athens sought peace. ^ 
Her affairs were now so prosperous both by sea and land^ 
as to prove that she only did so on consideration of the 
general evils of prolonged war, and on a prudent abne- 
gation of that rash confidence which was always ready to 
contend for extreme stakes 2 — like a gamester playing 
double or quits. The time had come for both Sparta and 
Athens now to desist from hostilities. The former had 
the strength on land, the latter was predominant at sea ; 
80 that each could guard the other ; while the reconciliation 
of the two would produce peace throughout the Hellenic 
world, since in each separate city, one of the two opposing 
local parties rested on Athens, the other on Sparta. ^ But 
it was indispensably necessary that Sparta should renounce 
that system of aggression (already pointedly denounced by 
the Athenian Autokles) on which she had acted since the 
peace of Antalkidas ; a system, from which she had at last 
reaped bitter fruits, since her unjust seizure of the Kadmeia 
had ended by throwing into the arms of the Thebans all 
those Boeotian cities, whose separate autonomy she had 
bent her whole policy to ensure.* 

Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which 
takes a judicious measure of the actual position j^ 
of affairs : first, autonomy to every city ; and poses' that 
autonomy in the genuine sense, not construed ?p J'** •'^^ 
and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta, shall divide 
as it had been at the peace of Antalkidas ; next, between 

,1 -1. , .-I i» i? ■!_ • "1. J tnem the 

the distribution of such pre-eminence or head- headship of 
ship, as was consistent with this universal auto- ^reece— 
nomy, between Sparta and Athens ; the former ian*d ** °° 
on land, the latter at sea ; as the means of ensu- Athjens at 
ring tranquillity in Greece. That "autonomy nisin"^^^' 
perverted to Lacedaemonian purposes" — which general 
Perikles had denounced before the Pelopon- ^^^^'^^^^y- 
nesian war as the condition of Peloponnesus, and which 

> Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 12, 13. Bi iytuft 6pu> 8id( roc dYvcDfjLovtuc 

» Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 16. itpaySivxa laxiv Jre xal icoXXA AvtI- 

• Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 14. Kal ^ip tuna Y*T''^K-«va* u)v f,v xal ^ xaxa- 
lil xaxd Y^'' t*^'* "^^^ *''» ^f****^ tpiXtov XT)<p92Taa iv Qr^^ar.^ KiSfxeia* vov Toov^ 
ovTcjDv, lxav6« Y^voiTO T)|jLO« XoTc^aai; cbc (?) JauouBdaaxe airovipLou? xAc 
xaxd QdXatxdv 71 pi-r); xi« &v OpLac woXsi? YlyveaQai, itoffoi ndXiv, iictl 
pXd'j>ai XI, i)pLU)v 6|xiv inixTifiiltov -^fiixi^Qifiaav ol 6T,3aioi, 4ic' 4xslvoi«. 
CvxtDv ; Ye7dvT)vxai. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 11. Kal Opiiv 
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liad been made the political canon of Oreeoe by the peMe 
of Antalkidas — was now at an end. On the other hand, 
Athens and Sparta were to become mutual partners and 
guarantees ; dividing the headship of Greece by an a8oe^ 
tained line of demarcation, yet neither of them interfering 
with the principle of universal autonomy. Thebes, and her 
claim to the presidency of Bcsotia, were thus to be set 
aside by mutual consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was condadad. 
p«ace is The armaments on both sides were to be dii- 
concluded, banded; the harmosts and garrisons eyerywhere 
otwMiT^ withdrawn, in order that each city mi^ht eigoy 
city *« ''•j full autonomy. If any city should fiiil in obsop- 
Kpiir^a to vance of these conditions, and continue in a 
withdraw career of force against any other, all were at 
mo'i.ti*and liberty to take arms for the support of the 
garrisons, injured party; but no one who did not feel 
disposed, was bouna so to take arms. This last stipulation 
exonerated the Lacedaemonian allies from one of their 
most vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned, all parties agreed; 
and on the ensuing day, the oaths were ex- 
changed. Sparta took the oath for herself andher 
allies; Athens took the oath for herself only; 
her allies afterwards took it severaHy, each city 
for itself. Why such difference was made, we 
are not told; for it would seem that the principle 
of severance applied to both confederacies adiKe. 
Next came the turn of the Thebans to 
swear; and here the fatal hitch was disclosed. 
Epaminondas, the Theban envoy, insisted on 
talcing the oath, not for Thebes separatelyi bat 
for Thebes as president of the Boeotian feder- 
ation, including all the Boeotian cities. The 
Spartan authorities, on the other hand, and 
Agesilaus as the foremost of all, strenuously 
opposed him. They required that he should 
swear for Thebes alone, leaving the Boeotian 
cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary 
debates, Epaminondas had spoken out boldly 
against the ascendency of Sparta. While most 
of the deputies stood overawed by her dignityi 
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represented by the energetic Agesilaus as Agesiiaus 
spokesman — he, like the Athenian Autoklds, Spartant 
and with strong sympathy from many of the require 
deputies present, had proclaimed that nothing ghaii take 
kept alive the war except her unjust pretensions, ^ fo' 
and that no peace could be durable unless such alone!* 
pretensions were put aside. ^ Accepting the 
conditions of peace as finally determined, he emp^atic"^ 
presented himself to swear to them in the name epeechee 
of the Boeotian federation. But Agesilaus, by Epami- 
requiring that each of the Boeotian cities should nondas in 
take the oath for itself, appealed to those same yj-egg^" 
principles of liberty which Epaminondas himself protesting 
had just invoked, and asked him whether each 5?jJw'een^^ 
of the Boeotian cities had not as good a title to ing pre- 
autonomy as Thebes. Epaminondas might have of°sparta. 
replied by asking, why Sparta had just been He claims 
permitted to take the oath for her allies as well of^°he°'"°° 
as for herself. But he took a higher ground, ancient 
He contended that the presidency of Boeotia oYsaoti^,' 
was held by Thebes on as good a title as the with 
sovereignty of Laconia by Sparta. 2 He would p^/gWenV 
remind the assembly that when Boeotia was first of the 
conquered and settled by its present inhabitants, federation, 
the other towns had all been planted out from Thebes as 
their chief and mother-city; that the federal union of all, 
administered by Boeotarchs chosen by and from all, with 
Thebes as president, was coeval with the first settlement of 
the country; that the separate autonomy of each was 
qualified by an established institution, devolving on the 
Boeotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the management 
of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this had been 
already pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years 
earlier, before the five Spartan commissioners assembled 
to determine the fate of the captives after the surrender 
of Platsea; when he required the condemnation of the 
Flatseans as guilty of treason to the ancestral institutions 
of Boeotia; 3 and the Spartan commissioners had recognised 

> Plutarch, Agesil. c. 27. jist' oOttjc, & 5u|X(jlIxtooc ivQptbrtouc 

^ Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28. i^eXaaavTe? IffyojAev, o6x Tj^iouv outoi 

» Thucyd. iii. 61. Tjfxibv (the The- (the Platseans), &aittp i-ziy^^rirb 

bans) XTiadvTOJv IlXdtTaiav Satepov itpu)Tov, TjYejJLOveueaQat 69' y](i.u)V) 

TT;? &XXt]c Boi(otI«« xal &XXa X"*P^* ^^^ ^* tu)v fiXXtov Botu)TU>v 

VOL. IX. 2 
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the legitimacy of these institutions by a sweeping sentence 
of death against the transgressors. Moreover, at a time 
when the ascendency of Thebes over the Boeotian cities 
had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic cooperation 
with the invading Persians, the Spartans themselves had 
assisted her with all their power to re-establish it, as a 
countervailing force against Athens. ^ Epaminondas could 
showi that the presidency of Thebes over the Boeotian 
cities was the keystone of the federation ; a right not only 
of immemorial antiquity, but pointedly recognised and 
strenuously vindicated by the Spartans themselves. He 
could show farther that it was as old, and as good, as their 
own right to govern the Laconian townhips ; which latter 
was acquired and held (as one of the best among their own 
warriors had boastfully proclaimed 2) by nothing but Spar- 
tan valour and the sharpness of the Spartan sword. 

An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst 
the deputies assembled at Sparta, and arraigning 
nation of the Spartans not merely in their supremacy 
the Spar- over Greece, but even in their dominion at 
espeiraiiy home — was as it were the shadow cast before, 
of Agesi- by coming events. It opened a question such 
quesUons^ ^s uo Greek had ever ventured to raise. It was 
exchanged a uovclty startling to all — extravagant probably 
excluded " ^^ ^^^ eyes of K«3listratus and the Athenians — 
firom the but to the Spartans themselves, intolerably 
treaty. poignant and insulting. 3 They had already a 

icapapalvovxec rd icdrpta, vrhen serving in Macedonia, on the 

iiieiSt] irpoaTjvaYxdfiovTo, itpoaej^ibpT)- approach of the Illyrians : — 

aav itp6« *A97)valoo?, Ac. 'AYaOoTc Y*P e^vai Ttposr^xti 6pLiv 

Again (c. 66) he says respecting xd itoXifjiia, 06 8id ^up-pLd^tov icapou- 

the oligarchical Flatseans who ad- alav ixdaroxs, dXXd it' olxclav dpt- 

mitted the Thehan detachment xt)v, xal [irfih icX^Oo< icc9oP^99ai 

when it came hy night to surprise ixipu>v* ot ft \Krfii anb icoXixtid>v 

Plateea — cl Si &v8ps< Opitbv ol Tcpu>xoi xotouxu>v ^xsxe, Iv ale 06 noXXol 

xal ;(pfj|x«oi xal fi^ti ()ouX6pLevot xvj^ 6XIyu)v dp^ouaiv, dXXd icX8t6v<i>v piaX- 

(tiv i^u> ^up.(i.a^ia« Opidc itauaai, e« Xov iXdoaouc o6x dXXcp xivl xxt]- 

8ixd xotvd xu)v icdvxtov Boiu>- od[jLCvoi xt]v Suvdoxciav ^ x<p 

xu)v itdxpta xaxaax^oat, iit&- (ia^6fASvoixpaxeiv. 

xaXtaavxo Ixovxe?, Ac. • One may judge of the revoltlnif 

Again (c. 66), xaxd xd icdvxtov effect produced by such a propo- 

Botu>xu)v irdxpia, Ac. Compare ii. 2. sition, before the battle of lieuktra 

' Diodor. xi. 81. —by reading the language which 

* Thucyd. iv. 126. IsokratAs puts into the mouth of 

BrMidas, addressing \i\« «o\d\«t« V\i« ^^«t\.«.\i ^ilnce Archidamus, 
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long account of antipathy to clear ofiP with Thebes; their 
own wrong-doing in seizing the Kadmeia — their subsequent 
humiliation in losing it and being unable to recover it — 
their recent short^comings and failures, in the last seven 
years of war against Athens and Thebes jointly. To 
aggravate this deep-seated train of hostile associations, 
their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen point, the 
tenderest of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of the 
national sentiment, which in the mind of a Sparttui passed 
for the first of virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he 
been an Athenian orator like Kallistratus, his wrath would 
have found vent in an animated harangue. But a king of 
Sparta was anxious only to close these offensive discussions 
with scornful abruptness, thus leaving to the presumptuous 
Theban no middle ground between humble retractation 
and acknowledged hostility. Indignantly starting from 
his seat, he said to Epaminondas — "Speak plainly — will 
you, or will you not, leave to each of the BcBotian cities 
its separate autonomy?" To which the other replied — 
"Will y<?ti leave each of the Laconian towns autonomous 9*^ 
"Without saying another word, Agesilaus immediately 
caused the name of the Thebans to be struck out of th& 
roll, and proclaimed them excluded from the treaty, t 

five or six years after that battle, of brief questions, between Agesi* 

protesting that all Spartan patriots laas and Epaminondas, which is 

ought to perish rather than consent in substance the same as that given 

to the relinquishment of Messenia by Fausanias, and has every ap- 

— icepl (xiv &XXu>v Ttvu>v dfjL^ia^tiT^- pearance of being the truth. But 

aeic sY^T'^t^v'^O} ^^P^ ^^ Meaai^vT);, he introduces it in a very bold 

oOxe f)aatXt6c, oW ^ tu>v 'A6>]vaiu)v and abrupt way, such as cannot be 

ic6Xi(;, ou6& icd)no9' 7)(jliv ivex^Xtasv conformable to the reality. To 

u>< dSixu)^ xexTTip-svoK a^Ti^v (Isok. raise a question about the right of 

Arch. 8. 32). In the spring of 871 Sparta to govern Laconia, was a 

B.C., what had once been Messenia most daring novelty. A courageous 

was only a portion of Laconia, and patriotic Theban might venture 

which no one thought of distin- upon it as a retort against those 

guishing from the other portions Spartans who questioned the right 

(see Thucyd. iv. 3, 11). of Thebes to her presidency of 

' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28; Pausa- Boeotia; but he would never do so- 

nias, ix. 13, 1 : compare Diodor. xv. without assigning his reasons ta 

61. Pausanias erroneously assigns justify an assertion so startling to- 

tho debate to the congress pre- a large portion of his hearers, 

ceding the peace of Antalkidas in The reasons which I here ascribe 

387 B.C. ; at which time Epaminon- to Epaminondas are such as we« 

das was an unknown man. know to have formed the Thehaaofc. 

Plutarch gives this interchange creed, iu x«{«t«ii«« \.^ Vti^^a&<A\vB^ 
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Such was the close of this memorable congress at 
871 Sparta in June 371 b.c. Between the Sparians 
' ' and Athenians, and their respective allies, peace 

peacV*^ was sworn. But the Thebans were excluded, 
sworn, and their deputies returned home (if we may 

Athens"* bclieve Xenophon i) discouraged and mournful. 
Sparta, and Yet such a man as Epaminondas must have 
Thebes*^ ^®®° well-aware that neither his claims nor his 
alone is arguments would be admitted by Sparta. If 
excluded, therefore he was disappointed with the result, 
this must be because he had counted upon, but did not 
obtain, support from the Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been ad- 
Adranta- verse rather than favourable to Thebes through- 
e^ouB po- Q,it the congress. They were disinclined, from 
Athens- their sympathies with the Flataeans, to advocate 
■^'"h ^°t* *^® presidential claims of Thebes, though on 
make peace the whole it was the political interest of 
now. Athens that the Boeotian federation should be 

cities ; such as were actually urged any envoy by name ; but he says 

by the Theban orator in 427 b.o., that "the Thebans, having entered 

when the fate of the FlatsDan their name among the cities which 

captives was under discussion, had taken the oaths, came on the 

After Epaminondas had once laid next day and requested, that the 

out the reasons in support of his entry might be altered, and that 

assertion, he might then, if the Hhe Bceotians^ might be substituted 

same brief question were angrily in place of the ThebanSj as having 

put to him a second time, meet it taken the oath. Agesilaus told 

with another equally brief counter- them that he could make no change ; 

question or retort. It is this final but he would strike their names 

interchange of thrusts which Plu- out if they chose, and he aocord- 

taroh has given, omitting the argu- ingly did strike them out" (vi. 3, 

ments previously stated by Epami- 19). It seems to me that this ac- 

nondas, and necessary. to warrant count is far less probable than that 

the seeming paradox which he ad- of Plutarch, and bears every mark 

vanoes. We must recollect that of being incorrect. Why should 

Epaminondas does not contend such a man as Epaminondas (who 

that Thebes was entitled to as much doubtless was the envoy) consent 

power in Boeotia as Sparta in Laco- at first to waive the presidential 

nia. He only contends that Boeotia, pretensions of Thebes, and to swear 

under the presidency of Thebes, for her alone? If he did consent, 

was as much an integral political why should he retract the next 

aggregate, as Laconia under Sparta day ? Xenophon is anxious to make 

— in reference to the Grecian world, out Agesilaus to be as much in 

Xenophon differs from Plutarch the right as maybe; since the fatal 

in hif Account of the conduct of consequences of his proceedings 

Thebftn envoys. He doea noV. m«.tAl^%\.«d\.\vemaelves but too soon. 
a Spaminondaa at a-W, uot ^ 'X.«iUQ^\i. "a-^W^XL. V\. %^ 'Wi, 
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maintained, as a bulwark to herself against Sparta. Yet 
the relations of Athens with Thebes, after the congress as 
before it, were still those of friendship, nominal rather 
than sincere. It was only with Sparta, and her allies, that 
Thebes was at war, without a single ally attached to her. 
On the whole, Kallistratus and his colleagues had managed 
the interests of Athens in this congress wiUi great prudence 
and success. They had disengaged her from the alliance 
with Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before 
by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but which had no 
longer any adequate motive to countervail the cost of con* 
tinning the war; at the same time, the disengagement had 
been accomplished without bad faith. The gains of 
Athens, durmg the last seven years of war, had been con* 
siderable. She had acquired a irreat naval power, and a 
body of maritime confederates; while her enemies the 
Spartans had lost their naval power in the like proportion. 
Athens was now the ascendent leader of maritime and 
insular Greece — while Sparta still continued to be the 
leading power on land, but only on land; and a tacit part- 
nership was now established between the two, each 
recognising the other in their respective halves of the 
Hellenic hegemony. ^ Moreover, Athens had the prudence 
to draw her stake, and quit the game, when at the 
maximum of her acquisitions, without taking the risk of 
future contingences. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefea* 
sible confederacies was renounced ; a renunci- m^,^„ ^^ 
ation, which had akeady been once sworn to, the peaSL 
sixteen years before, at the peace of Antalkidas, 2S?S«i!?'^ 
but treacherously perverted by Sparta in the l^^mV' 
execution. Under this new engagement, the acfe^sarere- 
allies of Sparta or Athens ceased to constitute nounoed- 
an organized permanent body voting by its ma- Jf/janceT 
jority, passing resolutions permanently binding alone main- 
upon dissentients, arming the chief state with ♦at'^od. 
more or less power of enforcement against all, and for- 
bidding voluntary secessions of individual members. Thev 
became a mere uncemented aggregate of individuals, each 
acting for himself; taking counsel together, as long as 
they chose, and cooperating so far as al! were in harmony; 
but no one being bound by any decision of the others, nor 

* Diodor. xv. 88-82. 
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recognifling any right in the others to compel him even to 
performance of what he had specially promised, if it became 
irksome. By such change, thereu)re, both Athens and 
Sparta were losers in power; yet the latter to a much 
.greater extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach of 
power oyer her allies had been more comprehensiye and 
stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the requi- 
bmi point ^^0^ addressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the 
in debate controyersy between Epaminondas and Age- 
^^iunt si^^ really turned. Agesilaus contended that 
sndSpami- the relation between Thebes and the other 
nondM. Boeotian cities, was the same as what subsisted 
between Sparta and her allies; that accordingly, when 
Sparta renounced the indefeasible and compulsory cnaracter 
of her confederacy, and agreed to deal with each of its 
members as a self-acting and independent unit, she was 
entitled to demand that Thebes [should do the same in 
reference to the Boeotian towns. Epaminondas, on the 
contrary, denied the justice of this parallel He main- 
tained that the proper subject of comparison to be taken, 
was the relation of Sparta, not to her extra-Laeonian allies, 
but to the Laconian townships ; that the federal union of 
the Boeotian towns under Thebes was coeyal with the 
Boeotian settlement, and among the most ancientphsenomena 
of Greece ; that in reference to other states, Boeotia, like 
Jjaconia or Attica, was the compound and organized whole, 
of which each separate city was only a fraction ; that other 
Greeks had no more right to meddle with the internal 
•constitution of these fractions, and conyert each of them 
into an integer — than to insist on separate independence 
for each of the townships of Laconia. Epaminondas did 
mot mean to contend that the power of Thebes oyer the 
Boeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degree, as 
that of Sparta oyer the Laconian townships ; but merely 
that her presidential power, and the federal system of 
which it formed a part, were established, indefeasible, and 
beyond the interference of any Hellenic conyention — quite 
as much as the internal goyemment of Sparta in Laconia. 

Once already this question had been disputed between 
Sparta and Thebes, at the peace of Antalkidas. Once 
already had it been decided by the superior power of the 
former, extorting subimBftiou feom the latter. The last 
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sixteen years had reversed the previous decision, and 
enabled the Thebans to reconquer those presidential rights 
of which the former peace had deprived them. Again 
therefore the question stood for decision, with keener 
antipathy on both sides — with diminished power in Sparta 
— but with increased force, increased confidence, and a new 
leader whose inestimable worth was even yet but half- 
known — in Thebes. The Athenians — friendly with both, 
yet allies of neither — suffered the dispute to be fought out 
without interfering. How it was settled will appear in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIIL 

BATTLE OP LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Immbdiatblt after the congress at Sparta in June 371 b.c, 
B.O. 871. ^oth the Athenians and Lacedaemonians took 
Measures steps to perform the covenants sworn respec- 
t?' ^th**^* ^i'^^^y *^ ®*^^ other as well as to the allies 
stipulations generally. The Athenians despatched orders 
made at to Iphikrates, who was still at Korkyra or in 

the con- i.v'V'oi j** • •. 

fress of the Ionian oea, engaged in incursions against 
parta. the Lacedaemonian or Feloponnesian coasts — 

that he should forthwith conduct his fleet home^ and that 
if he had made any captures suhsequent to the exchange 
of oaths at Sparta they should all he restored ; ^ so as to 
prevent the misunderstanding which had occurred fifty-two 
years before with Brasidas,^ in the peninsula of Pallene. 
The Lacedaemonians on their side sent to withdraw their 
harmosts and their garrisons from every city still under 
occupation. Since they had already made such promise 
once before at the peace of AjitalkidaS; but had never per- 
formed it — commissioners, 3 not Spartans, were now named 
from the general congress, to enforce the execution of the 
agreement. 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in exe- 
vioient im- cuting this part of the conditions ; for the whole 
s^arta^nV^^ soul and Sentiment of the Spartans were absorbed 
agafns?* by their quarrel with Thebes. The miso-Theban 
Thebes. impulse now drove them on with a fury which 
overcame all other thoughts ; and which, though doubtless 
Agesilaus and others considered it at the time as legitimate 
patriotic resentment for the recent insult, appeared to the 
philo-Laconian Xenophon, when he looked back upon it 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 1. tween Athens and Sparta in 374 B.C. 

^ Thucyd. iv. I have already remarked that they 

■ Diodor. xv. 88. i^a^tofiX^, Xen. belong properly to the peace of 

Hellen. I. c. S71 B.C.; as Wesseling suspects in 

Dlodoms refers the statements his note. 
in ihi» chapter to tlie peace 'be- 
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from the subsequent season of Spartan humiliation, to bo 
a misguiding inspiration sent by the gods ^ — like that of 
the Homeric AtS. How that Thebes stood isolated from 
Athens and all other allies out of Boeotia; Agesilaus had 
full confidence of being able to subdue her thoroughly. 
The same impression of the superiority of Spartan force 
was also entertained both by the Athenians and by othei* 
Greeks ; to a great degree even by the Thebans themselves. 
It was anticipated that the Spartans would break up the 
city of Thebes into villages (as they had done at Mantineia) 
— or perhaps retaliate upon her the fate which she had 
inflicted upon Flataea — or even decimate her citizens and 
her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pursuant 
to the vow that had been taken more than a century before, 
in consequence of the assistance lent by the Thebans to 
Xerxes. 2 Few persons out of Boeotia doubted of the suc- 
cess of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted; and 
as Sparta, by the peace just sworn, had renounced King Kie- 
everything like imperial ascendency over her ombrotus is 
allies, leaving each of them free to send or Siarc"1nto 
withhold assistance as they chose — to raise an Boeotia, out 
army was no easy task; for the allies, generally **' ^i»oJs»8. 
speaking, being not at all inflamed with the Spartan anti- 
pathy against Thebes, desired only to be left to enjoy their 
newly-acquired liberty. But it so happened, that at the 
moment when pe^ce was sworn, the Spartan king Kleom- 
brotus was actually at the head of an army, of Lacedes- 
monians and allies, in Phokis, on the north-western frontier 
of Boeotia. Immediately on hearing of the peace, Kleom- 
brotus sent home to ask for instructions as to his future 
proceedings. By the unanimous voice of the Spartan 
authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus as the most 
vehement of all,^ he was directed to march against the 
Thebans, unless they should flinch at the last moment (as 
they had done at the peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish 
their presidency over the other Boeotian cities. One citizen 
alone, named Prothous, interrupted this unanimity. He 
protested against the order, first, as a violation of their 
oaths, which required them to disband the army and recon- 

• Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3. ^Stj y«Pi Pelopid. c. 20; Diodor. xv. 61. 
<b< ioixs, t6 8ai(ji6viov ^Y*'') ^^' ' ^iutarch, Agesilaus, c. 28. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 20; Plutarch, 
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stitate it on the volontary principle— next, as imprudent 
in regard to the allies, who now looked upon such liberty 
as their right, and would never serve with cordiality unless 
it were granted to them. But Prothous was treated with 
disdain as a silly alarmist, ^ and the peremptory order was 
despatched to Kleombrotus; accompanied, probably, by a 
reinforcement of Spartans and Laceaaemonians, the number 
of whom, in the ensuing battle, seems to have been greater 
than can reasonably be imagined to have been before 
serving in Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were manifested 
He force ^^ Thebes.2 Epaminondas, on his return, had 
the de. ' found cordial sympathy with the resolute tone 
^noes of which he had adopted both in defence of the 
and^en- BoBotian federation and a^inst Sparta. Though 
iT^ktr** every one felt the magmtude of the danger, it 
was still hoped that the enemy might be pre- 
vented from penetrating out of Phokis into Boeotia. 
Epaminondas accordingly occupied with a strong force the 
narrow pass near Koroneia, lying between a spur of Mount 
Helikon on one side and the Lake Kopais on the other; 
the same position as had been taken by the Boeotians, and 
forced by the army returning from Asia under AgesUaus, 
twenty-three vears before. Orchomenus lay northward 
(that is, on the Phokian side) of this position; and its 
citizens, as well as its Lacedaemonian garrison, now doubt- 
less formed part of the invading army of Kleombrotus. 
That prince, with a degree of military skill rare in the 
Spartan commanders, baffled all the Theban calculations. 
Instead of marching by the regular road &om Phokis into 
Boeotia, he turned southward by a mountain road scarcely 
deemed practicable, defeated the Theban division under 
Chsereas which guarded it, and crossed the ridge of Helikon 
to the Boeotian port of Kreusis on the Krisssean G-ulf. 
Coming upon this place by surprise, he stormed it, cap- 
turing twelve Theban triremes which lay in the harbour. 
He then left a garrison to occupy the port, and marched 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 2, 3. sxslvov the Boeotian cities should be left 

jx^v (pXuapsiv ritriaaro, &c. autonomous ; and the requisition 

> It is stated that either the Lace- was repudiated (Diodor. xv. 61 ; 

daamonians from Sparta or Kleom- Ariateidds, Orat. (Leuktr.) ii. xxxir. 

brotus from Phokis, sent a new p. 644, ed. Dindorf). But such 

formal requisition to Thebes, that mission seems very doubtful. 
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inthout delay oyer the mountainous ^ound into the terri- 
tory of ThespisB on the eastern declivity ofHelikon; where 
le encamped on the high ground^ at a place of ever-memor- 
ible name, called Leuktra. ^ 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained; not 
mly placing Kleombrotus within an easy march „ , 

rmuv t i. 1 • • Epaminon- 

»f Thebes, but also opening a sure communica- das and the 
ion by sea with Sparta, through the port of Le^ktJa- * 
Ireusis, and thus eluding the difficulties of discourage- 
liount Kithseron. Both the king and the Lace- °»®*** ^^ *^® 
laemonians around him were full of joy and *'°*^* 
lonfidence; while the Thebans on their side were struck 
trith dismay as well as surprise. It required all the ability 
>f Epaminondas, and all the daring of Felopidas, to uphold 
he resolution of their countrymen, and to explain away or 
leutralize the terrific si^ns and portents, which a dispirited 
hoeek was sure to see in every accident of the road. At 
Bngth, however, they succeeded in this, and the Thebans 
dtn their allied Boeotians were marched out from Thebes 
Leuktra, where they were posted on a declivity opposite 
the Spartan camp. They were commanded by the seven 
^(Botarchs, of whom Epaminondas was one. But such was 
he prevalent apprehension of joining battle with the Spar- 
ans on equal terms, that even when actually on the ground, 
hree of these Boeotarchs refused to concur in the order 
or fighting, and proposed to shut themselves up in Thebes 
or a siege, sending their wives and families away to Athens. 
Cpaminondas was vainly combating their determination, 
rnen the seventh Boeotarch, Branchylides, arrived from 
he passes of Kithseron, where he had been on guard, and 
ras prevailed upon to vote in favour of the bolder course. 
Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet 
lie feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of 
rave despair than of cheering hope ; a conviction that it 
^as better to perish in the field, than to live in exile with 
le Lacedaemonians masters of the Kadmeia. Some encour- 
^ing omens, however, were transmitted to the camp, from 
le temples in Thebes as well as from that of Trophonius 
t Lebadeia:^ and a Spartan exile named Leandrias, serving 
I the Theban ranks, ventured to assure them that they 
ere now on the very spot foredoomed for the overthrow 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3, i; Diodor. * Kallisthends, apud Gic. de Divi- 
\ 63; Fausan. ix. 13, 2. natioue, i. 34. Fragm. 0. ed.B\d.Q\. 
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of the Lacedaemonian empire. Here stood the tomb of 
two females (daughters of a Leuktrian named Skedasns) 
who had been violated by two Lacedaemonians and had 
afterwards slain themselves. Skedasus, after having in vain 
attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this 
outrage, came back, imprecating curses on them, and slew 
himself also. The vengeance of these departed sufferers 
would now be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her 
army was in their own district and near their own tomb. 
And the Theban leaders, to whom the tale was full of 
opportune encouragement, crowned the tomb with wreaths, 
invoking the aid of its inmates against the common enemy 
now present, i 

While others were thus comforted by the hope of 
New order superhuman aid, Epaminondas, to whom the 
^d^*t"d*b ^^^^^ 0^ ^^® coming battle had been confided, 
Ep^minon? took care that no human precautions should be 
^a"- wanting. His task was arduous; for not only 

were his troops dispirited, while those of the enemy were 
confident — but their numbers were inferior, and some of 
the Boeotians present were hardly even trustworthy. What 
the exact numbers were on either side we are not permitted 
to know. Diodorus assigns about 6000 men to the Thebans; 
Plutarch states the numbers of Kleombrotus at 11,000,2 
Without placing faith in these figures, we see good reason 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 7; Diodor. filly, galloped up, and stopped not 

XT. 64 ; Fausan. ix. 13, 8 ; Plutarch, far off; upon which the prophet 

Pelopid. c. 20, 21; Folyaenus, ii. Theokritus exclaimed— <*Here comes 

3, 8. the victim required^ sent by the 

The latter relates that Pelopidas special providence of the gods." 

in a dream saw Skedasus, who The chestnut filly was caught and 

directed him to offer on this tomb offered as a sacrifice on the tomb ; 

"an auhurn virgin" to the deceased every one being in high spirits 

females. Pelopidas and his friends from a conviction that the mandate 

were greatly perplexed about the of the gods had been executed. 

fulfilment of this command ; many The prophet Theokritus figures 

urged that it was necessary for in the treatise of Plutarch DeGenio 

some maiden to devote herself or Sooratis (c. 8. p. 676 B.) as one of 

to be devoted by her parents, as the companions of Pelopidas in 

a victim for the safety of the the conspiracy whereby the Theban 

country, like Menoekeus and Ma- oligarchy was put down and the 

karia in the ancient legends; others Lacedaemonians expelled from the 

denounced the idea as cruel and Eadmeia. 

inadmissible. In the midst of the ^ Diodor. xv. 52-66; Plutarch, 

debate, a mare, with a ch«%\.i[i\xV. F^lo^^. c. 20. 
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for believing that the Theban total was decidedly inferior. 
For such inferiority Epaminondas strove to make up by 
skilful tacticS; and by a combination at that time novel as 
well as ingenious. In all former G-recian battles, the 
opposite armies had been drawn up in line, and had fouffht 
along the whole line ; or at least such had been the intention 
of the generals — and if it was not realized, the cause was 
to be sought in accidents of the ground, or backwardness 
or disorder on the part of some division of the soldiers. 
Departing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed his 
troops so as to bring his own left to bear with irresistible 
force upon the Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of 
his army comparatively out of action. Knowing that 
Kleombrotus, with the ^artans and all the official persons, 
would be on the right of their own line, he calculated that, 
if successful on this point against the best troops, he should 
find little resistance from the remainder. Accordingly he 
placed on his own left wing chosen Theban hoplites, to the 
prodigious depth of fifty shields, with Felopidas and the 
Sacred Band in front. His order of advance was disposed 
obliquely or in echelon, so that the deep column on the 
left should join battle first, while the centre and right kept 
comparatively back and held themselves more in a defen- 
sive attitude. 

In 371 B.C., such a combination was absolutely new, 
and betokened high military genius. It is there- Oonfidenoe 
fore no disgrace to Kleombrotus that he was J^ *^® ®p*'- 
not prepared for it, and that he adhered to the Kieom^ 
ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at ^'otus. 
once along the whole line. But so unbounded was the con- 
fidence reigning among the Spartans, that there never was 
any occasion on which peculiar precautions were less 
thought of. "When, from their entrenched camp on the 
Leuktrian eminence, they saw the Thebans encamped on 
an opposite eminence, separated from them by a small 
breadth of low ground and moderate declivities — their 
only impatience was to hurry on the decisive moment, so 
as to prevent the enemy from escaping. Both the partisans 
and the opponents of Kleombrotus united in provoking 
order for battle, each in their own language. The partisans 
urged him, since he had never yet done anything against 
the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear himself 
from the disparaging comparisons which rumour instituted 
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between him and Agesilaus; the opponents gave it to be 
understood, that if Kleombrotus were now backward, their 
suspicions would be confirmed that he leaned in his heart 
towards the Thebans.^ Probably the king was himself 
sufficiently eager to fight, and so would any other Spartan 
general have been, under the same circumstances, before 
the battle of Leuktra. But even had he been otherwise^ 
the impatience, prevalent among the Lacedaemonian portion 
of his army, left him no option. Accordingly, the decided 
resolution to fight was taken. The last council was held, 
and the final orders issued by Kleombrotus after his mom> 
ing meal, where copious libations of wine both attested 
and increased the confident temper of every man. The 
army was marched out of the camp, and arrayed on the 
lower portion of the declivity; Kleombrotus with the Spar* 
tans and most of the Lacedsemonians being on the right, 
in an order of twelve deep. Some Lacedaemonians were 
also on the left, but respecting the order of the other parts 
of the line, we have no information. The cavalry was 
chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his 
Battle of declivity, in his own chosen order of battle; his 
Leuktra. left wing being both forward, and strengthened 
into very deep order, for desperate attack. His cavalry 
too were posted in front of his line. But before he com- 
menced his march, he sent away his baggage and attendants 
home to Thebes ; while at the same time he made procla- 
mation that any of his Boeotian hoplites, who were not 
hearty in the cause, might also retire if they chose. Of 
such permission the Thespians immediately availed them- 
selves ;2 so many were there, in the Theban camp, who 
estimated the chances to be all in favour of Lacedaemonian 
victory. But when these men, a large portion of them 
unarmed, were seen retiring, a considerable detachment 
from the army of Kleombrotus, either with or without 
orders, ran after to prevent their escape, and forced them 
to return for safety to the main Theban army. The most 
zealous among the allies of Sparta present — the Fhokians, 
the Phliasians, and the Herakleots, together with a body 
of mercenaries — executed this movement; which seems to 
have weakened the Lacedaemonians in the main battle, 
without doing any mischief to the Thebans. 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 6. * ^o\^kti, yi. % %\^wxw^, Vx.lS, 3; ix. 14, 3. 
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The cavalry first engaged, in front of both lines; and 
here the superiority of the Thebans soon became Defeat of 
manifest. The Lacedaemonian cavalry — at no the Spar- 
time very good, but at this moment unusually death*of 
bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, Kieombro- 
mounted on horses provided by the rich — was *"'* 
soon broken and driven back upon the infantry, whoso 
ranks were disturbed by the fugitives. To re-establish 
the battle, Kleombrotus cave the word for the infantry to 
advance, himself personally leading the right. The vic- 
torious cavalry probably hung upon the Lacedsemonian 
infantry of the centre and lef^ and prevented them from 
making much forward movement; while Epaminondas and 
Felopidas with their left, advanced according to their 
intention to bear down Kleombrotus and his right wing. 
The shock here was terrible; on both sides victory was 
resolutely and desperately disputed, in a close hand-combat^ 
with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. But 
such was the overwhelming force of the Theban charge — 
with the Sacred Band or chosen warriors in front, composed 
of men highly trained in the palaestra, ^ and the deep column 
of fifty shields propelling behind — that even the Spartans^ 
with sJl their courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable 
to stand up against it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or 
near the front, was mortally wounded, apparently early iu 
the battle; and it was only by heroic and unexampled 
e£forts, on the part of his comrades around, that he wa» 
carried off yet alive, so as to preserve him from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Around him also fell the 
most eminent members of the Spartan official staff; Deinon 
the Folemarch, Sphodrias with his son Kleonymus, and 
several others. After an obstinate resistance, and a fearful 
slaughter, the right wing of the Spartans was completely 
beaten, and driven back to their camp on the higher ground. 

It was upon this Spartan ri^ht winff, where the 
Theban left was irresistibly strong, that all the ^ 
stress of the battle fell — as Epaminondas had herence of 
intended that it should. In no other part of *^® Spartan 
the line does there appear to have been any 
serious fighting; partly through his deliberate scheme of 
not pushing forward either his centre or his right — partly 
through the preliminary victory of the Theban cavalry,. 

■ Plutarch, Symposiao. ii. 1^. p. 6S9 F. 
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which ffrohMj checked in part the fimrard mmiA of the 
enemy's lixie--ftnd iwrtlj nbo, through the hikewnim 
adherence, or eren tap prcaae d hostilitjp of the allies mar- 
shalled onder the comnuuid of KleombrotnsL^ ThePhokians 
and Herakleots — zealoos in the caose firom hatred of 
Thebes — had quitted the line to strike a blow at the 
retiring baggage and attendants: while the remaimn|^ allies, 
after mere nominal fighting and little or no loeSy retired 
to the camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right dented 
and driTen back to it. MoreoTeryerensomeLacedKmooians 
on the left winff , probably astoanded by the Inkewmrmneas 
of those around them, and by the unexpected calamity 
on their own right, fell back in the same manner. The 
whole Lacedaemonian force, with the dying king, was thus 
again assembled and formed behind the entrenchment on 
the higher ground, where the Tictorious Thebans did not 
attempt to molest them.^ 

Bat Tery different were their feelings as they now 
B artaa stood arrayed in the camp, firom that exulting 
e*rop affr boastfuluess with which they had quitted it an 
thed«feat jjour or two before; and fearful was the loss 
f««tion of when it came to be verified. Of seren hundred 
<*«^*»* *''o Spartans who had marched forth from the camp, 
lohcii^he only three hundred returned to it* One 
bn rial • thousand Lacedaemonians, besides, had been left 

on the field, even by the admission of Xenophon ; 
probably the real number was even larger. Apart from 
this, the death of Kleombrotus was of itself an event im- 
pressive to every one, the like of which had never occurred 
since the fatal day of Thermopylae. But this was not alL 
The allies who stood along-side of them in arms were now 
altered men. All were sick of their cause, and averse to 

' Pattnaniai (ix. 13, 4: compare * Xen. Hellen. Ti. 4, IS, 14. 

rllL 9, 1) lays great stress upon ' Xen. Hellen. 1. c. Plutarch 

this IndifTiireDce or eren treachery (Agesil. c. 28) states 1000 Ijacedae- 

of th« allies. Xenophon says qaite monians to hare been slain; Pau- 

AftotJffh to authenticate the reality sanias (ix. 13, 4) gires the number 

of ihtt fact (Hellen.. vi. 4, 15-24): as more than 1000; Diodorus men- 

Mi«( aUo f'icero de Offlc. ii. 7, 26. tions 4000 (xt. 56), which is doubt- 

Vi>]ytpnun has more than one less above the truth, though the 

Nfin'dotA rispocting the dexterity number giren by Xenophon may 

«>f AmmnIUiih In doaling with faint- be fairly presumed as somewhat 

l>M»rlM(l nnuilw.i or dosertion on below it. Diouysius of Halikar- 

thn I'srt of the allies of Sparta nassus (Antiq. Roman, ii. 17) states 

iPitlpwu, II. 1 IH '20). \.\i^\. \^<^^ Steattans perished. 
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farther exertion; some scarcely concealed a positive satis- 
faction at the defeat. And when the suryiving polemarchs, 
now commanders, took counsel with the principal officers 
as to the steps proper in the emergency, there were a few, 
but very few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of the 
battle, and for recovering by force their slain brethren in 
the field, or perishing in the attempt. All the rest 
felt like beaten men; so that the polemarchs, giving 
effect to the general sentiment, sent a herald to solicit the 
regular truce for burial of their dead. This the Thebans 
granted, after erecting their own trophy, i But Epaminon- 
das, aware that the Spartans would practise every 
stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, coupled 
the grant with a condition that the allies should bury their 
dead first. It was found that the allies had scarce any 
dead to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on 
the field was a Lacedaemonian. 2 And thus the Theban 
general, while he placed the loss beyond possibility of con- 
cealment, proclaimed at the same time such public evidence 
of Spartan courage, as to rescue the misfortune of Leuktra 
from all aggravation on the score of dishonour. What the 
Theban loss was, Xenophon does not tell us. Pausanias 
states it at forty-seven men, 3 Diodorus at three hundred. 
The former number is preposterously small, and even the 
latter is doubtless under the truth; for a victory in close 
fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been 
dearly purchased. Though the bodies of the Spartans 
were given up to burial, their arms were retained; and the 
shields of the principal officers were seen by the traveller 
Pausanias at Thebes 500 years afterwards.* 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when 
Epaminondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had ^q 37^ 
been excluded from the general peace, to the day Great sur- 
when he stood victorious on the field of Leuktra. » P"^'®* *"* 
The event came like athunderclap upon every one alteration 
in Greece, upon victors as well as vanquished — °' S^u ^^ d^' 
upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike, throaghoat 
The general expectation had been that Thebes ^'g®®T^eban 
would be speedily overthrown and dismantled; victory. 

» Xcn. Hellen. vi. 4, 16. » Fausas. ix.l3, 4; Diodor. xy.66. 

' Pausan. ix. 13, 4; Plutarch, * Pauean. ix. 16, 3. 

Apophtbeg. Beg. p. 103 B. ; Oicero, ^ This is an important date pre- 

de Officiis, ii. 7. served by Plutarch (Agesil. c. 28). 
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instead of which, not only she had escaped, but bad inflict- 
ed a crushing blow on the military majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Xenophon — whose account of the 
battle is obscorei partial, and imprinted with that chagrin 
which the event occasioned to him i — ascribes the defeat 
to untoward accidents, ^ or to the rashness and convivial 
carelessness of Kleombrotus; upon whose generalship 
Agesilaus and his party at Sparta did not scruple to cast 
ungenerous reproach, 3 while others faintly exculpated him 
by saying that he had fought contrary to his better judge- 
ment, under fear of unpopularity. Such criticisms, coming 
from men wise after the fact, and consoling themselves for 
the public calamity by censuring the unfortunate com- 
mander, will not stand examination. Kleombrotus re- 
presented on this occasion the feeling universal among his 
countrymen. He was ordered to march against Thebes 



The congress was broken np at 
Sparta on the fourteenth of the 
Attic month Skirrophorion (June), 
the last month of the year of the 
Athenian archon Alkisthenfts; the 
battle was fought on the fifth of 
the Attic month of Hekatombson, 
the first month of the next Attic 
year, of the archon Fhrasikleidds ; 
about the beginning of July. 

' Diodorus differs from Xeno- 
phon on one important matter 
connected with the battle; afBrm- 
iog that Archidamus son of Agesi- 
laus was present and fought, 
together with various other circum- 
stances, which I shall discuss pre- 
sently, in a future note. I follow 
Xenophon. 

s Xen. Hellen. ri. 4, 8. Elc 8' 
o5v tVjv (tdcxT)v Toic (itv AaxtSaifto- 
vloic icdvTa Tdvavxla i'^i^'ttrOf toic 
Ik (to the Tbebans) icdvTa xal Ono 

T^C TOXIC XaTU)p90UT0. 

* Isokratds, in the Oration vi. 
called Arc%i(famu« (composed about 
five years after the battle, as if to 
be spoken by Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus), puts this statement 
distinctly into the mouth of Archi- 



T^ icpoc 67]f)atouc, xal toic fiev 9<b- 
(tavt xpaT7)8^vai 8ia xov o6x 
6pO<i>c ^TT)ad(icvov, Ac. (s. 9). 

I take his statement as good 
evidence of the real opinion enter- 
tained both by Agesilaus and by 
Archidamus; an opinion the more 
natural, since the two contem- 
porary kings of Sparta were almost 
always at variance, and at the head 
of opposing parties; especially 
true about Agesilaus and Kleom- 
brotus, during the life of the latter. 

Gicero (probably copying Eallis- 
thends orEphorus) says, deOfficiis, 
i.24,P4— "Ilia plaga(LacedaBmoBiis) 
pestifera, quft, quum Gleombrotus 
invidiam timens temere cum £pa- 
minondft conflixisset, Ijacedasmo- 
niorum opes corruerunt." Polybius 
remarks (ix. 23, we know not froniL 
whom he borrowed) that all the 
proceedings of Kleombrotus dar- 
ing the empire of Sparta, were 
marked with a generous regard 
for the interests and feelings of 
the allies; while the proceedings 
of Agesilaus were of the opposite 
character. 
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with the full belief, entertained by Agesilaus and all the 
Spartan leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist 
him. To fight the Thebans on open ground was exactly 
what he and every other Spartan desired. While his 
manner of forcing the entrance of Boeotia, and his capture 
of Kreusis, was a creditable manoeuvre, he seems to have 
arranged his order of battle in the manner usual with 
Grecian generals at the time. There appears no reason 
to censure his generalship, except in so far as he was 
unable to divine — what no one else divined — the superior 
combinations of his adversary, then for the first time 
applied to practice. 

To the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never 
named in his narrative of the battle, though he recognises 
in substance that the battle was decided by the irresistible 
Theban force brought to bear upon one point of the enemy's 
phalanx; a fact which both Plutarch and Diodorus* 
expressly refer to the genius of the general. All the cal- 
culations of Epaminondas turned out successful. The 
bravery of the Thebans, cavalry as well as infantry, seconded 
by the training which they had received during the last 
few years, was found sufficient to carry his plans into full 
execution. To this circumstance, principally, was owing 
the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece which 
followed the battle. Every one felt that a new miUtary 
power had arisen, and that the Theban training, under the 
generalship of Epaminondas, had proved itself more than 
a match on a fair field, with shield and spear, and with 
numbers on the whole inferior — for the ancient Lykurgean 
discipline ; which last had hitherto stood without a parallel 
as turning out artists and craftsmen in war, against mere 
citizens in the opposite ranks, armed, yet without the like 
training. 2 Essentially stationary and old-fashioned, the 
Lykurgean discipline was now overborne by the progressive 
military improvement of other states, handled by a pre- 



' Diodor. zv. 65. Epaminondas, 
I6l« Tivi 'xoi itepiTT^ xdEti X9'^°^' 
(JLSVOC) 8ia TTJ^ iSia? oxpaTrjYtac nspis- 

iroiTjffOTo T>)v ictf iP6y)tov vlxr)v 

8i6 xal Xo^ifjv itoiigaa? ttjv ydXaYY*? 
T(J> TOO? eniXdxToy? fij^ovxi xepaxi 
Ifvu) xplvEiv TT]v li.ayyi'Vf Ac. Compare 
Plutarch, Pelop. c. 23. 



« See Aristotel. Politic, viii. 8, 
8, 6. 

Compare Xenophon, De Repub. 
Laced, xiii. 5. touc (xiv fiXXouc a^xo- 
a^sSiaoxac elvai tu>v a-rpaTicDTixwv, 
Aaxs8ai(i.oviouc Ss (i.6vouc t(}> 5vti 
Tej^vitac TU)v 7coX«j*,ixu)v— and Xeno- 
phon, Memorab. ii. 6, 13, 14. 

2d 2 
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eminent tactician; a misfortune predicted by the Corin- 
thians 1 at Sparta sixty years before, and now realized, to 
the conviction of all Greece, on the field of Leuktra. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and over- 
Effect of passed in its privilege of training soldiers, there 
8* arta-* ** ^*® another species of teaching wherein it 
heroic self- neither was nor could be overpassed — the hard 
command, lessou of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. 
Memorable indeed was the manner in which the news of 
this fatal catastrophe was received at Sparta. To prepare 
the reader by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the 
manifestation at Athens twenty-seven years before, when 
the trireme called Paralus arrived from .^gospotami, 
bearing tidings of the capture of the entire Athenian fleet. 
"The moan of distress (says the historian 2) reached all up 
the Long Walls from PeirsBus to Athens, as each man 
communicated the news to his neighbour : on that night, 
not a man slept, from bewailing for his lost fellow-citizens 
and for his own impending ruin." Not such was the scene 
at Sparta, when the messenger arrived from the field of 
Leuktra, although there was everything calculated to render 
the shock violent. For not only was the defeat calamitous 
and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it came at 
a moment when every man reckoned on victory. As soon 
as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Boeotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no 
Spartan entertained any doubt of the result. Under this 
state of feeling, a messenger arrived with the astounding 
revelation, that the army was totally defeated, with the 
loss of the king, of 400 Spartans, and more than 1000 Lace- 
daemonians ; and that defeat stood confessed, by having 
solicited the truce for interment of the slain. At the 
moment when he arrived, the festival called the Gymno- 
psBdia was actually being celebrated on its last day ; and 
the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theatre. In spite of all the poignancy 
of the intelligence, the Ephors would not permit the so- 
lemnity to be either interrupted or abridged. " Of necessity, 

' Thucyd. i. 71. dpyiioTpoTCO 6|xu)v icoXei xa AxlvTjta vop-ipia fiptara, Tcpoc 

(of you Spartans) ta e7tiTY)5s6fjLaTa noXXd 5i dvoYxaCofjievoi? Uvai, itoX- 

itp6; o6tou« iaxiv. *A vAyxiq 6' tua- X-^^ xai t^< iniTe)^viQoecu< Set, 

ntp tiyvtn Atl xd 6^171776- &c. 

utva xpittir ili\. ^r\au1[aX,o^io^J^ v*'* "^ 'K.^w, Hellen. ii. 2, 8, 
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/ suppose they were arieved, — but they went through 
the whole as if nothing had happened, only communicating 
the names of the slain to their relations, and issuing a 
general order to the women, to make no noise or wailing, 
but to bear the misfortune in silence." That such an order 
should be issued, is sufficiently remarkable ; that it should 
be issued and obeyed, is what could not be expected ; that 
it should not only be issued and obeyed, but overpassed, 
is what no man could believe if it were not expressly 
attested by the contemporary historian. "On the morrow 
(says he) you might see those whose relations had been 
slain, walking about in public with bright and cheerful 
countenances ; but ofthose whose relatives survived, scarce 
one showed himself; and the few who were abroad, looked 
mournful and humbled." i 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and 
obedience to orders, at Sparta, under the most ^.^ 
trying circumstances — with the sensitive and ©f Athens 
demonstrative temper, and spontaneous outburst Hf ?xf p*'** 
of feeling, at Athens, so much more nearly ap- ^uai in* 
proaching to the Homeric type of Greeks — we active 
must at the same time remark, that in reference ®°®'*^* 
to active and heroic efforts for the purpose of repairing 
past calamities and making head against preponderant 
odds, the Athenians were decidedly the better of the two. 
I have already recounted the prodigious and unexpected 
energy displayed by Athens, after the ruinous loss of her 
two armaments before Syracuse, when no one expected that 
she could have held out for six months : I am now about to 

1 Xen.Hellen. yi.4, 16. Fsvofievtov rj^Ys^ji-ivoi -^aav, iXiyouc &v sTSs^, 

6i ToUTiov, 6 (xsv eU tt]v AaxsSaifjLOva toutouc Se axuOpoDnooc xal xaicsivoO^ 

dYT6Xu)v TO icaOoc atpixveixoi, To- itepii6vTa< — and Plutarch, Agesil. 

fjLvonai6iu>v xe ouaubv xijc xsXeuxalaC) o. 29. 

.xal xou dv6pixou X^P^" IvSov ovxot;. See a similar statement of Xeno- 

Ol Ss Icpopoi, inel ^xouaav x6 icd6o<;, phon, after he has recounted the 

eXuicou'Xo (JLSv, W7icsp oT|xai, &vdYxiQ* cutting in pieces of the Lacedse- 

xov (xivTot -/opov oux e^i^Yafov, dXXd monian mora near Lechaeum, about 

6i3Yu>''^^°[v^«<' e*u>v. Kai xd (xiv 6v6- the satisfaction and even triumph 

(xaxa itpoc xo'Jc olxsiouc exdaxou xu)v of those in the Lacedsmonians who 

X£(lv7)x6xu)v dirsSooav icposinov Ss xaic had lost relations in the battle; 

yovai^l, fxrj itoielv xpauY'J'i dXXd aiY^ while every one else was mourn< 

x6 nd9oc <pspsiv. Tiq Be Oaxepaia -^v ful (Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 10). Gom- 

6pav, u)v [xiv exdQvaaav ol Tcpoai^- pare also Justin, xxviii. 4— the be- 

xovxe^j Xiicapo*!)c xal 9ai8po'jc ev xtp haviour after the defeat of Sellasia. 
9avsp({>dva9xpscpo|jLSvou<' u)v Ss Cu>vxe^ 
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recount the proceedings of Sparta^ after the calamity at 
Leuktra — a calamity great and serious indeed, yet in positive 
amount inferior to what had befallen the Athenians at Sy- 
racuse. The reader will find that, looking to the intensity 
of active effort in both cases, the comparison is all to the 
advantage of Athens; excusing at least, if not justifying, 
the boast of Perikles ^ in his memorable funeral harangue 
— ^that his countrymen, without the rigorous drill of Spar- 
tans, were yet found noway inferior to Spartans in daring 
exertion, when the hour of actual trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide 
for the safety of their defeated army inBoeotia; 
menu sent for which purposc they put in march nearly the 
ftrom whole remaining force of Sparta. Of the Lace- 

^" ** dsemonian Morse, or military divisions (seemingly 

six in the aggregate), two or three had been sent with 
Kleombrotus; all the remainder were now despatched, even 
including elderly citizens up to near sixty years of age, 
and all who had been left behind in consequence of other 
public offices. Archidamus took the command (Agesilaus 
still continuing to be disabled), and employed himself in 
getting together the aid promised from Tegea — from the 
villages representing the disintegrated Mantineia — from 
Corinth, Sikyon, Phlius, and Achaia; all these places being 
still under the same oligarchies which had held them under 
Lacedaemonian patronage, and still adhering to Sparta. 
Triremes were equipped at Corinth, as a means of trans- 
porting the new army across to Kreusis, and thus joining 
the defeated troops at Leuktra; the port of Kreusis, the 
recent acquisition of Kleombrotus, being now found in- 
estimable, as the only means of access into Boeotia.^ 

Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its 
Proceed- entrenched camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans 
ings in were at first in no hurry to disturb it. Besides 
Tfter^fhe t^** ^^^s was a vcry arduous enterprise, even 
battle of after the recent victory — we must recollect the 
The^The- actual feeling of the Thebans themselves, upon 
ban victory whom their owu victory had come by surprise, 
ceived at'* at a moment when they were animated more by 
Athens. despair than by hope. They were doubtless ab- 
sorbed in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of the 
jnoment, with the embraces and felicitations of their 

J Thucyd. il. 39. "^ 'S.feu. 'ELfeVleu. vi. 4, 17-19. 
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families in Thebes, rescued from impending destruction by » 
their valour. Like the Syracusans after their last great 
victory * over the Athenian fleet in the Great Harbour, they 
probably required an interval to give loose to their feelings 
of ecstasy, before they would resume action. Epaminondas 
and the other leaders, aware how much the value of Theban 
alliance was now enhanced, endeavoured to obtain rein- 
forcement from without, before they proceeded to follow 
up the blow. To Athens they sent a herald, crowned with 
wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their recent victory. They 
invited the Athenians to employ the present opportunity 
for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining their hailds 
with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the Athenians, 
were now rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, besides 
that they had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month before. 
The Senate, who were assembled in the acropolis when the 
herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, and 
dismissed him without even a word of courtesy; while the 
unfortunate Plateeans, who were doubtless waiting in the 
city in expectation of the victory of Kleombrotus, and of 
their own speedy re-establishment, found themselves agskin 
struck down and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Pherae in Thessaly, another Theban herald 
was sent for the same purpose, and very dif- jason of 
ferently received. That despot sent back word Pfaerae 
that he would come forthwith by sea, and ordered Leuktra— 
triremes to be equipped for the purpose. But **^® Spartan 
this was a mere deception; for at the same time, reures from 
he collected the mercenaries and cavalry im- Boeotia 
mediately near to him, and began his march by capUu- 
land. So rapid were his movements, that he la'ion. 
forestalled all opposition — though he had to traverse the 
territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, who were his 
bitter enemies — and joined the Thebans safely in Boeotia. 2 
But when the Theban leaders proposed that he should 
attack the Lacedaemonian camp in flank, from the high 
ground, while they would march straight up the hill and 
attack it in front — Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise 
as too perilous; recommending that they should permit the 

* See Thucyd. yii. 73. Leuktra, it must be confessed that 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 20, 21. Jason had less to fear from them 

However, since the Phokians at this moment, than at any other, 
formed part of the beaten army at 
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enemy's departure under capitulation. "Be content (said 
he) with the great victory which you have already gained. 
Do not compromise it by attempting something yet more 
hazardous y against Lacedaemonians driven to despair in 
their camp. Kecollect that a few days ifgo^ you yourselves 
were in despair, and that your recent victory is the fruit 
of that very feeling. Remember that the gods take pleasure 
in bringing about these sudden changes of fortune." * Having 
by such representations convinced the Thebans, he ad- 
dressed a friendly message to the Lacedaemonians, re- 
minding them of their dangerous position, as well as of 
the little trust to be reposed in their allies — and oflFering 
himself as mediator to negotiate for their safe retreat. 
Their acquiescence was readily given; and at his instance, 
a truce was agreed to by both parties, assuring to the 
Lacedaemonians the liberty of quitting Boeotia. In spite 
of the agreement, however, the Lacedaemonian commander 
placed little faith either in the Thebans or in Jason, ap- 
prehending a fraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit 
the camp and of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, 
he issued public orders in the camp for every man to be 
ready for departure after the evening meal, and to march 
in the night to Kithaeron, with a view of passing that 
mountain on the next morning. Having put the enemy on 
this false scent, he directed his real night-march by a 
different and not very easy way, first to Kreusis, next to 
^gosthena in the Megarian territory. ^ The Thebans 
offered no opposition; nor is it at all probable that they 
intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the 

I Pausanias states that immedi- Spartan camp was an arduous 
ately after the battle, Epaminondas enterprise wherein more Thebans 
gave permission to the allies of than Spartans would have been 
Sparta to depart and go home, by slain: moreover, the Spartans were 
which permission they profited, so masters of the port of Breusis, so 
that the Spartans now stood alone that there was little chance of 
in the camp (Paus. ix. 14, 1). This starving out the camp before rein- 
however is inconsistent with the forcements arrived. The capitula- 
account of Xenophon (vi. 4, 26), tion granted by Epaminondas seems 
and I think improbable. to have been really the wisest pro- 

Sievers (Geschichte, Ac. p. 247) ceeding. 

thinks that Jason preserved the ' Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 22-25. 

Spartans by outwitting and delud- The road from Kreusis to Leuktra, 

Ing Epaminondas. But it appears however, must have been that by 

to !&• that the stOTxaVng ot \.\xq Nt^vv^^^L 'K.V^Qisi.btQtus arrived. 
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guarantee, and that lie at least had no motive to break 
his word. 

It was at ^gosthena that the retreating Lacedaemo- 
nians met Archidamus, who had advanced to that point 
with the Laconian forces, and was awaiting the junction 
of liis Peloponnesian allies. The purpose of his march being 
now completed, he advanced no iarther. The armament 
was disbanded, and Lacedaemonians as well as allies re- 
turned home.i 



■ This ia the most convenient 
place for noticing the discrepancy, 
as to the hattle of Leuktra^hetween 
Diodorus and Xenophon. I have 
followed Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 54) states both the 
arrival of Jason in Boeotia, and 
the outmarch of Archidamus from 
Sparta, to have taken place, not 
after the battle of Leuktra, but 
before it. Jason (he says) came 
with a considerable force to the 
aid of the Thebans. He prevailed 
upon Xleombrotus, who doubted 
the sufficiency of his own numbers, 
to agree to a truce and to evacuate 
BcBotia. But as Kleombrotus was 
marching homeward, he mot Archi- 
damus with a second Laced eemonian 
army, on his way to Boeotia, by 
order of the Ephors, for the purpose 
of reinforcing him. Accordingly 
Xleombrotus, finding himself thus 
unexpectedly strengthened, openly 
broke the truce just concluded, 
and marched back with Archidamus 
to Leuktra. Here they fought the 
battle, Kleombrotus commanding 
the right wing, and Archidamus 
the left. They sustained a complete 
defeat, in which Kleombrotus was 
slain; the result being the same 
on both statements. 

We must here make our election 
between the narrative of Xenophon 
and that of Diodorus. That the 
authority of the former is greater 
speaking generally, I need hardly 
remark; nevertheless his philo- 
Laconian partialities become so 



glaring and preponderant, during 
these latter books of the Hellenica 
(where he is discharging the mourn- 
ful duty of recounting the humil- 
iation of Sparta), as to afford 
some colour for the suspicions of 
Palmerius, Moms, and Schneider, 
who think that Xenophon has con- 
cealed the direct violation of truce 
on the part of the Spartans, and 
that the facts really occurred as 
Diodorus has described them. See 
Schneider ad Xen. Hellen. yi. 4, 
5, 6. 

It will be found, however, on 
examining the facts, that such 
suspicion ought not here to be 
admitted, and that there are grounds 
for preferring the narrative of Xen- 
ophon. 

1. Ho explains to us how it hap- 
pened that the remains of the 
Spartan army, after the defeat of 
Leuktra, escaped out of Boeotia. 
Jason arrives after the battle, and 
prevails upon the Thebans to allow 
them to retreat under a truce; 
Archidamus also arrives after the 
battle to take them up. If the 
defeat had taken place under the 
circumstances mentioned by Dio- 
dorus— Archidamus and the sur- 
vivors would have found it scarcely 
possible to escape out of Boeotia. 

2. If Diodorus relates correctly, 
there must have been a violation 
of truce on the part of Kleom- 
brotus and the Lacedsemonians, as 
glaring as any that occurs in 
Grecian history. But such vio- 
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In all communities, the return of so many defeated 
Treatment soldiers, liberated under a capitulation by the 
feated eft- ®^®™y> would have been a scene of mourning, 
isenl on But in Sparta it was pregnant with grave and 
8**arta*- dangerous consequences. So terrible was the 
sufpension scom and ignominy heaped upon the Spartan 
of the law. citizen who survived a defeat, that life became 
utterly intolerable to him. The mere fact sufficed for his 
condemnation, without any inquiry into justifying or ex- 
tenuating circumstances. No citizen at home would speak 
to him or be seen consorting with him in tent, game, or 
chorus; no other family would intermarry with his; if he 
was seen walking about with an air of cheerfulness, he was 
struck and ill-used by the passers-by, until he assumed that 
visible humility which was supposed tobecome his degraded 
position. Such rigorous treatment (which we learn from 
the panegyrist Xenophon *) helps to explain the satisfaction 
of the Spartan father and mother, when they learnt that 
their son was among the slain and not among the survivors. 
Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. But in 
the case of the prisoners at Sphakteria, when released from 
captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at 
Sparta, some uneasiness had been felt, and some precautions 
deemed necessary to prevent them from becoming dangerous 
malcontents. 2 Here was another case yet more formidable. 
The vanquished returning from Leuktra were numerous, 
while the severe loss sustained in the battle amply attested 

lation is never afterwards alluded must have levied a new army from 

to by any one, among the misdeeds her allies, just after having sworn 

of the Lacedemonians. the peace, which peace exonerated 

8. A part, and an essential part, her allies from everything like 
of the story of Diodorus, is, that obligation to follow her headship • 
Archidamus was present and fought and a new army, not for the pur- 
at Leuktra. But we have indepen- pose of extricating defeated corn- 
dent evidence rendering it almost rades in Boeotia, but for pure ag- 
certain that he was not there, gression against Thebes. This to 
Whoever reads the Discourse of say the least, is eminently im> 
Isokratds called Archidamus (Or. probable. 

vi. sect. 9, 10, 129), will see that On these grounds, I adhere to 

such observations could not have Xenophon and depart from Dio- 

been put into the mouth of Archi- dorus. 

damus, if he had been present > Xenoph. Bep. Lac. c. ix. ; Fla- 

there, and (of course) in joint com- tarcb, Agesil. c. SO. 

mand with Kleombrotus. > Thucyd. v. 84. 

4, If Diodorus "be cotteclj^paxla* 
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their bravery. Aware of the danger of enforcing against 
them the established custom, the Ephors referred the case 
to Agesilaus; who proposed that for that time and case the 
customary penalties should be allowed to sleep ; but should 
be revived afterwards and come into force as before. Such 
was the step accordingly taken; i so that the survivors from 
this fatal battle-field were enabled to mingle with the re- 
maining citizens without dishonour or degradation. The 
step was indeed doubly necessary, considering the small 
aggregate number of fully qualified citizens; which number 
always tended to decline — from the nature of the Spartan 
political franchise combined with the exigences of Spartan 
training 2 — and could not bear even so great a diminution 
as that of the four hundred slain atLeuktra. "Sparta (says 
Aristotle) could not stand up against a single defeat, but 
was ruined through the small number of her citizens.** 3 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining 
the utter loss of ascendency abroad, and the capi- Lowered 
tal diminution both of power and of inviolability ® f*g"*J{®^ 
at home, which will now be found to come thick Greec*e— 
upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and import- P'oatige of 
ant. But a fact still more important was, the Jiplriority 
alteration of opinion produced everywhere in io«*« 
Greece with regard to Sparta, by the sudden shock of the 
battle of Leuktra. All the prestige and old associations 
connected with her long-established power vanished; while 
the hostility and fears, inspired both by herself and by her 
partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held back in silence — 
now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta 
north of the Corinthian Q-ulf, in Phokis and elsewnere, 
passed away from her, and became divided between the vic- 

' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30; Plu- the strongest unpopularity for sttoh 

taroh, Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 214 B. ; opposition. Compare also Justin, 

Apophtheg. Reg. p. 101 G. ; Poly- zzviii. 4 — describing the public 

lenus, ii. 1, 13. feeling at Sparta after the defeat 

A similar suspension of penalties, at Sellasia. 

for the special occasion, was enacted ^ The explanation of Spartan 

after the great defeat of Agis and citizenship will bo found in an 

the Lacedsemonians by Antipater, earlier part of this History, Gh. vi. 

B.C. 330. Akrotatus, son of King ' Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 12. Miav 

Kleomends, was the only person "^ap irXTjYrjv oOx 6mgv«')f'^«v 7} ic6Xi«, 

at Sparta who opposed the suspen- dXX' dictuXsTO 8tdTy)v 6XixavOpu>iclav. 
sion (Diodor. xix. 70). He incurred 
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torious Thebans and Jason of Pherss. The Thebans, and 
B.C. 371. the Boeotian confederates who were now in 
Bxtension cordial Sympathy with them, excited to enthu- 
power of 8**8°^ ^y their recent success, were eager for 
Thebes. fresh glories, and readily submitted to the full 
J/*OrSom- 6*^g®^ces of military training; while under a 
enus and leader like Epaminondas, their ardour was turned 
The«pi«. to such good account, that they became better 
soldiers every month. ^ The Phokians, unable to defend 
themselves single-handed, were glad to come under the 
protection of the Thebans — as less bitterly hostile to them 
than the Thessalian Jason — and concluded with them 
obligations of mutual defence and alliance. 2 The cities 
of Euboea, together with the Lokrians (both Epiknemidian 
and Opuntiau), the Malians and the town of Heraklea, 
followed the example. The latter town was now defenceless; 
for Jason, in returning from Bosotia to Thessaly, had 
assaulted it and destroyed its fortifications; since by its 
important site near the pass of Thermopylae, it might easily 
be held as a position to bar his entrance into Southern 
Grreece.3 The Boeotian town of Orchomenus, which had 
held with the Lacedaemonians even until the late battle, 
was now quite defenceless; and the Thebans, highly ex- 
asperated against its inhabitants, were disposed to destroy 
the city, reducing the inhabitants to slavery. Severe as 
this proposition was, it would not have exceeded the cus- 
tomary rigours of war: nor even what might have befallen 
Thebes herself, had Kleombrotus been victorious atLeuktra. 
But the strenuous remonstrance of Epaminondas prevented 
it from being carried into execution. Alike distinguished 
for mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded 
his countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes to- 
wards ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a 
character for moderation of dealing* not infeiior to their 
military courage, as attested by the recent victory. Ac- 
cordingly, the Orchomenians were pardoned upon sub- 
mission, and re-admitted as members of the Boeotian confed- 

> Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 24. Kal y^P compare vii. 6, 12. 

oi |i.ev BoicoTol nolvTsc eyuixvaCovTO * Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 23 ; vii. 5, 4; 

itepi ta StcXo, aYaXXojJLftvoi t^ ev Diodor. xv. 57. 

AsOxTpoic vix{), Ac. " Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 27 ; vi. 6, 25, 

These are remarkable words from * Diodor. zv. 67. 
the unwilling pen of Xenophon: 
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eracy. To the Thespians, however, the same lenity was not 
extended. They were expelled from Boeotia, and their 
territory annexed to Thebes. It will be recollected that 
immediately before the battle of Leuktra, when Epam- 
inondas caused proclamation to be made that such of the 
Boeotians as were disaffected to the Theban cause might 
march away, the Thespians had availed themselves of the 
permission and departed. ^ The fugitive Thespians found 
shelter, like the Platseans, at Athens. > 

"While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory 
by the erection of a treasury-chamber, 3 and the Power and 
dedication of pious ofierings at Delphi — while ambition 
the military organization ofBoeotia was receivinff °' **°"' 
such marked improvement, and the cluster oi dependent 
states attached to Thebes was thus becoming larger, under 
the able management of Epaminondas — Jason in Thessaly 
was also growing more powerful every day. He was tagus 
of all Thessaly ; with its tributary neighbours under com- 
plete obedience — with Macedonia partially dependent on 
him — and with a mercenary force, well-paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By 
dismantling Heraklea, in his return home from Bceotia, 
he had laid open the strait of ThermopylsB, so as to be sure 
of access into southern Greece whenever he chose. His 
personal ability and ambition, combined with his great 
power, inspired universal alarm; for no man knew whither 
he would direct his arms; whether to Asia, against the 
Persian king, as he was fond of boasting ^ — or northward 
against the cities in Chalkidike — or southward against 
Greece. 

The last-mentioned plan seemed the most probable, at 
the beginning of 370 B.C., half a year after the 
battle of Leuktra: for Jason proclaimed dis- jason— 
tinctly his intention of being present at the Pythian fes- 
Pythian festival (the season for which was about 
August 1, 370 B.C., near Delphi), not only with splendid 
presents and sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of a 
numerous army. Orders had been given that his troops 
should hold themselves ready for military service* — about 

» Pans an. ix. 18, 8 ; ix. 14, 1. were not dit6Xi6c< before the battle 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 8, 1. of Leuktra. 

I have already given my reasons ' Pausanias, x. 11, 4. 

(in a note on the preceding chapter) * Isokratds, Or. v. (Philip.) s. 141. 

fox believing that the Thespiana * Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, SO. icopiQYY*^^* 
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the time when the festival was to be celebrated; and re- 
quisitions had been sent round, demanding from all his 
tributaries victims for the Pythian sacrifice, to a total of 
not less than 1000 bulls, and 10,000 sheep, goats, and swine; 
besides a prize-bull to take the lead in the procession, for 
which a wreath of gold was to be given. Never before 
had such honour been done to the god; for those who came 
to offer sacrifice were usually content with one or more 
beasts bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha.^ We 
must recollect, however, that this Pythian festival of 370 
B.C. occurred under peculiar circumstances; for the two 
previous festivals in 374 b.c. and 378 b.c. must have been 
comparatively imfrequented; in consequence of the war 
between Sparta and her allies on one side, and Athens and 
Thebes on the other — and also of the occupation of Phokis 
by Kleombrotus. Hence the festival of 370 b.c., following 
immediately after the peace, appeared to justify an extrB* 
ordinary burst of pious magnificence, to make up for the 
niggardly tributes to the god during the two former; while 
the hostile dispositions of the Phokians would be alleged 
as an excuse for the military force intended to accompany 
Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed 

though not formally announced, which no Greek 
nation of could imagine without uneasiness. It was af- 
Jason at firmed that Jason was about to arrogate tohimself 

the presidency and celebration of the festival, 
which belonged of right to the Amphiktyonic assembly. 
It was feared, moreover, that he would lay hands on the 
rich treasures of the Delphian temple; a scheme said to 

8i xal u>c oTpaTtuoo(i.ivoic tU tov celebrated about August 1; a little 

icepl xdc riuOia */p6vov 6sTTaXoi< later than Dr. Arnold, a little 

rapaaxsudCtoOai* earlier than Mr. Clinton, supposes. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold's con- Looking to the lunar months of 

struction of this passage (see his the Greeks, we must recollect that 

Appendix ad Thucyd. ▼. 1, at the the festival would not always eoin- 

end of the second volume of his cide with the same month or week 

edition of Thucydidds) as opposed of our year. 

to that of Mr. Fynes Glinton. At I cannot concur with Dr. Arnold 

the same time, I do not think that in setting aside the statement of 

the passage proves much either in Flutarchrespecting the coincidence 

favour of his view, or against the of the Pythian festival with the 

view of Mr. Glinton, about the battle of Eoroneia. 

month of. the Pythian festival ; i Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 29, 80. ^oOv 

which I incline to conceVve ^% -i\*\^^s«^ Ao, 
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have been conceiyed by the Syracusan despot Dionysius 
fifteen years before, in conjunction with the Epirot Alketas, 
who was now dependent upon Jason, i As there were no 
visible means of warding off this blow, the Delphians con- 
sulted the god to know what they were to do if Jason 
approached the treasury; upon which the god replied, 
that he would himself take care of it — and he kept his 
word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his age 
and at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly 
before the day of the festival arrived. 2 He had been re- 
viewing his cavalry near Pherae, and was sitting to receive 
Euid answer petitioners, when seven young men approached, 
Skpparently in hot dispute with each other, and appealing 
bo him for a settlement. As soon as they got near, they 
{et upon him and slew him. 3 One was killed on the spot 
!)y the guards, and another also as he was mounting on 
lorseback ; but the remaining five contrived to reach horses 
•eady prepared for them and to gallop away out of the 
*eacn of pursuit. In most of the Grecian cities which these 
ugitives visited, they were received with distinguished 
lonour, as having relieved the Grecian world from one who 
nspired universal alarm,* now that Sparta was unable 
o resist him, while no other power had as yet taken her 
dace. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither in his 
lower, nor ability, by two brothers — Polyphron Relief to 
nd Polydorus. Had he lived longer, he would Thebes by 
lave influenced most seriously the subsequent ofVason— 
icstinies of Greece. "What else he would have satisfaction 
iOne, we cannot say; but he would have inter- *** G'«»«e. 
Bred materially with the development of Theban power. 

> Diodor. zv. 13. young men is differently stated: 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 80. dicoxpU compare Diodor. zv. 60; Yaler. 

(o9ai Tov 6e6v, Sti auxcp pLsXi^oai. Maxim, ix. 10, 2. 

I 6* oov otvifjp, TTjXixooTOc u> V, * Xen. Hellen. vi. 4. 32, 

ai Toactuxa xal xoiauxa 61 a- The death of Jason, in the spring 

)oi)(ji8voc, Ac. or early summer of 370 B.C., refutes 

Xenophon evidently considers the compliment which Cornelius 

te sudden -removal of Jason as a Nepos (Timoth. o. 4) pays to Timo- 

)n8equence of the previous inten- theus ; who can never have made 

on expressed by the god to take war upon Jason after 373 b.o., when 

ire of his own treasure. he received the latter at Athens in 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 81, 82. his house. 
The cause which provoked these 
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Thebes was a great gainer by his death, though perfectly 
innocent of it, and though in alliance with him to the last; 
insomuch that his widow went to reside there for security, i 
Epaminondas was relieved from a most formidable rival, 
while the body of Theban allies north of Boeotia became 
much more dependent than they would have remained, if 
there had been a competing power like that of Jason in 
Thessaly. The treasures of the god were preserved a few 
years longer, to be rifled by another hand. 

"While these proceedings were going on in Northern 
Proceed- Greece, during the months immediately suc- 
inRs in ceeding the battle of Leuktra, events not less 

nesS? af^er serious and stirring had occurred in Pelopon- 
the defeat nesus. The treaty sworn at Sparta twenty days 
Expulsion* before that battle, bound the Lacedaemonians to 
of the disband their forces, remove all their harmosts 

har^m^cTsts ^^^ garrisons, and leave every subordinate city 
and to its own liberty of action. As they did not 

dekarchies. s^.r^ple to violate the treaty by the orders sent 
to Kleombrotus, so they probably were not zealous in 
executing the remaining conditions; though officers were 
named, for the express purpose of going round to see that 
the evacuation of the cities was really carried into eflPect.* 
But it probably was not accomplished in twenty days; nor 
would it perhaps have been ever more than nominally ac- 
complished, if Kleombrotus had been successful in Boeotia. 
But after these twenty days came the portentous intelli- 
gence of the fate of that prince and his army. The invincible 
arm of Sparta was broken; she had not a man to spare for 
the maintenance of foreign ascendency. Her harmosts 
disappeared at once (as they had disappeared from the 
Asiatic and insular cities twenty-three years before, im- 
mediately after the battle of Knidus^) and returned home. 
Nor was this all. The Lacedaemonian ascendency had 
been maintained everywhere by local oligarchies or dekar- 
chies, which had been for the most part violent and 
oppressive. Against these governments, now deprived of 
their foreign support, the long-accumulated flood of internal 
discontent burst with irresistible force, stimulated probably 
by returning exiles. Their past misgovernment was 
avenged by severe sentences and proscription, to the length 

» Xen, Helleu. v\. 4, VI. « Diodor. xv. 38, i^aYU>7e7c. 
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of great reactionary injustice; and the parties banished by 
this anti-Spartan revolution became so numerous, as to 
harass and alarm seriously the newly-established govern- 
ments. Such were the commotions which, during the 
latterhalf of 371 b.c, disturbed many of the Peloponnesian 
towns — Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, Sikyon, Megara, &c., 
though with great local difference both of detail and of 
result. 1 

But the city where intestine commotion took place in 
its most violent form was Argos. We do not skytaiism 
know how this fact was connected with the ** f *^^/*i~ 
general state of Grecian politics at the time; for testine 
Argos had not been in any way subject to Sparta, ^^^^' 
nor a member of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so far as 
we know) concerned in the recent war, since the peace of 
Antalkidas in 387 b.c. The Argeian government was a 

> Diodor. xv. 89, 40. Another occurrence, alleged to 
Diodorus mentions these commo- have happened after the hattle of 
tions as if they had taken place Leuktra, may he properly noticed 
after the peace concluded in 374 here. Polybius (ii. 89), and Strabo 
B.C., and not after the pence of seemingly copying him (viii. p. 384), 
371 B.C. But it is impossible that assert that both Sparta and Thebes 
they can have taken place after agreed to leave their disputed 
the former, which, in point of fact, questions of power to the arbitra- 
was broken off almost as soon as tion of the Acheeans, and to abide 
fiworn— was never carried into efTeot by their decision. Though I greatly 
—and comprised no one but Athens respect the authority of Polybius, 
and Sparta. I have before remarked I am unable here to reconcile hia 
that Diodorus seems to have con- assertion eitherwith the facts which 
founded, both in his mind and his unquestionably occurred, or with 
history, these two treaties of peace general probability. If any such 
together, and has predicated of arbitration was ever consented to, 
the former what really belongs to it must have come to nothing; for 
the latter. The commotions which the war went on without inter- 
he mentions come in most naturally ruption. But I cannot bring myself 
and properly, immediately after to believe that it was even con- 
the battle of Leuktra. sented to, either by Thebes or by 
He affirms the like reaction Sparta. The exuberant confidence 
against Lacedaemonian supremacy of the former, the sense of dignity 
and its local representatives in the on the part of the latter, must 
-various cities, to have taken place have indisposed both to such a pro* 
«ven after the peace of Antalkidas ceeding; especially to the .acknow. 
in 887 B.C. (xv. 6). But if such re- ledgment of umpires like the 
action began at that time, it must Acheean cities, who enjoyed little 
have been promptly repressed by estimation in 870 B.C., though they 
Sparta, then in undiminished and acquired a good deal a century and 
even advancing power. a half afterwards. 

VOL. IX. 2 B 
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democracy^ and the popular leaders were yebement in their 
denunciations against the oligarchical opposition party — 
who were men of wealth and great family position. These 
last; thus denounced, formed a conspiracy for the forcible 
overthrow of the government. But the conspiracy was 
discovered prior to execution, and some of the suspected 
conspirators were interrogated under the torture to make 
them reveal their accomplices; under which interrogation, 
one of them deposed against thirty conspicuous citizens. 
The people, after a hasty trial, put these thirty men to 
death, and confiscated their property, while others slew 
themselves to escape the same fate. So furious did the 
fear and wrath of tne people become, exasperated by the 
popular leaders, that they continued their executions until 
they had put to death 1200 (or as some sav, 1500) of the 
principal citizens. At length the popular leaders became 
themselves tired and afraid of what they had done; upon 
which the people were animated to fury against them, and 
put them to death also. ^ 

Thisffloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, 
or Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by 
which these multiplied executions were consummated; 
though the name seems more to indicate an inipetuous 
popular insurrection than deliberate executions, we know 
the facts too imperfectly to be able to infer anything more 
than the brutal working of angry political passion amidst 
a population like that of Argos or Korkyra, where there 
was not (as at Athens) either a taste for speech, or the 
habit of being guided by speech, and of hearing both sides 
of every question fully discussed. Cicero remarks that he 
had never heard of any Argeian orator. The acrimony of 
Demosthenes and ^schines was discharged by mutual 
eloquence of vituperation, while the assembly or the 
dikastery afterwards decided between them. We are told 
that the assembled Athenian people, when they heard the 
news of the Skytalism at Argos, were so shocked at it, 
that they caused the solemnity of purification to be per- 
formed round the assembly. 2 

• Diodor. xv. 67, 68. (Philip.) s. 68: compare DiooTf. 

» Plutarch, Beipabl. Gerend. Prce- Hallo. Antiq. Bom. vii. 66. 
06pt. p. 814 B.\ ItokratAs, Or. ▼. 
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Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans 
deposed, expelled, or maltreated, throughout so Disconr- 
many of the Peloponnesian cities — and though •^f"}.®^* 
as yet there was no Theban interference within iJssness^' 
the isthmus, either actual or prospective — yet of Sparta, 
she was profoundly discouraged, and incapable of any 
effort either to afford protection or to uphold ascendency. 
One single defeat had driven her to the necessity of con- 
tending for home and family; ^ probably too the dispositions 
of her own Perioeki and Helots in Laconia, were such as 
to require all her force as well as all her watchfulness. At 
any rate, her empire and her influence over the sentiments 
of Greeks out of Laconia, became suddenly extinct, to a 
degree which astonishes us, when we recollect that it had 
become a sort of tradition in the Greek mind, and that, 
only nine years before, it had reached as far as Olynthus. 
How completely her ascendency had passed away, is shown 
in a remarkable step taken by Athens, seeminffly towards 
the close of 371 b.o., about four months after the battle of 
Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian cities, though they 
had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
Sparta, were still anxious to continue members pi*^e"*'her- 
of a voluntary alliance under the presidency of self at the 
some considerable city. Of this feeling the neSfpeio- 
Athenians took advantage, to send envoys and ponnesian 
invite them to enter into a common league at fJJe,™ ' 
Athens, on the basis of the peace of Antaflddas, 
and of the peace recently sworn at Sparta. 2 Many of 
them, obeying the summons, entered into an engagement 
to the following effect: "I will adhere to the peace sent 

> Xen. Hellen. Tii. 1, 10. jjy f)a9iXci)c xaTiicc|jir);sv. 

The discouragement of the Spar- In this passage, Morns and some 

tans is revealed hj the unwilling, other critics maintain that we ought 

though indirect, intimations of to read o&icu> (which seems not to 

Xenophon— not less than hy their he supported hy any MSS.), in 

actual conduct— Hellen. Ti. 6, 21; place of o3tu}. Zeune and Schneider 

vii. 1, 30-82: compare Plutarch, have admitted the new reading 

Agesil. c. SO. into the text; yet they douht 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 1>3. the propriety of the change, and 

'£v8u|jiir)9ivTCc ol 'A8Y)vaToi Sxt ol I confess that I share their douhts. 

IltXoicovv^aioi 8ti oTovtai, XP^^'* ■'^^® word o5tu> will construe, and 

dxoXouQciv, xal o5tu> fiiaxioivTo ol gives a clear sense ; a yery different 

Aaxc8aip,6vtot, loancp tovjc 'AOyjvalouc sense from o&icu>, indeed— yet one 

&ii8saav— (iitTaicc(iiicovTat Totc ic6Xttc, more likely to have been intended 

Cffoi PouXovtai T^? clpiQVYjc (ttxix'^v, by Xenophon. 

2 B 2 
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down by the Persian king, and to the resolutions of the 
Athenians and the allies generally. If any of the cities 
-who have sworn this oath shall be attacked, I will assist 
her with all my might." What cities, or how many, swore 
to this engagement, we are not told; we make out in- 
directly that Corinth was one ; i but the Eleians refused it, 
on the ground that their right of sovereignty over the 
Marganeis, the Triphylians, and the Skilluntians, was not 
recognised. The formation of the league itself, however, 
with Athens as president, is a striking fact, as evidence of 
the sudden dethronement of Sparta, and as a warning that 
she would henceforward have to move in her own separate 
orbit, like Athens after the Peloponnesian war. Athens 
stepped into the place of Sparta as president of thePelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, and guarantee of the sworn peace; 
though the cities which entered into this new compact 
were not for that reason understood to break with their 
ancient president. ^ 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the 
Accusation present time, though we cannot mark its exact 
preferred in ^qXq — scrves to mark the altered position of 
phiktyonio Sparta. The Thebans preferred in the assembly 
aesMabiy, of Amphiktyons an accusation against her, for 
against *' the unlawful capture of their citadel the 
Kparta. Kadmeia by Phoebidas, while under a sworn 

peace; and for the sanction conferred by the Spartan 
authorities on this act, in detaining and occupying the 
place. The Amphiktyonic assembly found the Spartans 
guilty, and condemned them to a fine of 500 talents. As 
the fine was not paid, the assembly, after a certain inter- 
val, doubled it; but the second sentence remained unexecuted 
as well as the first, since there were no means of enforce- 
ment.' Probably neither those who preferred the charge, 
nor those who passed the vote, expected that the Lace- 
daemonians would really submit to pay the fine. The 

' Xen. Hellen. ri. 6, 87. orable Sacred War against the Pbo- 

* That tb« Oorinibians still con- kians, which began in 855 bo., and 
tiatttdallUiofSparta (Xen. Hellen. in which the conduct of Sparta 
VtL 4, 8). was partly determined by this 

* Dledor.XTl.88>89; Justin. yiii.l. previous sentence of the Araphik- 
Wt Bfty ttAtlj MppoM that both tyons. 8ee Theopompi Fragm. 

teirow from Tbeopompus, 182-184, ed. Didot. 
ta m MA »% iMg* ot tkM m«m. 
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utmost which could be done, by way of punishment for 
such contumacy, would be to exclude them from the 
Pythian games, which were celebrated under the presidency 
of the Amphiktyons; and we may perhaps presume that 
they really were thus excluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more 
than one point of view. First, as indicating The Spar- 
the lessened dignity of Sparta. Since the t»n» »'« 
victory of Leuktra and the death of Jason, to a fine- 
Thebes had become preponderant, especially in ^^P^^'g*? *ct 
Northern Greece, where the majority of the na- as an"n **^ 
tions or races voting in the Amphiktyonic assem- dication. 
bly were situated. It is plainly through the ascendency 
of Thebes, that this condemnatory vote was passed. Next, 
as indicating the incipient tendency, which we shall here- 
after observe still farther developed, to extend the functions 
of the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond its special sphere 
of religious solemnities, and to make it the instrument of 
political coercion or revenge in the hands of the pre- 
dominant state. In the previous course of this history, an 
entire century has passed without giving occasion to mention 
the Amphiktyonic assembly as taking part in political affairs. 
Neither Thucydides nor Xenophon, though their united 
histories cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellenic conflict, 
ever speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does not 
even notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedaemonians, 
although it falls within the period of his history. We 
know the fact only from Diodorus and Justin; and un- 
fortunately, merely as a naked fact, without any collateral 
or preliminary details. During the sixty or seventy yeai^ 

E receding the battle of Leuktra, Sparta had always had 
er regular political confederacy and synod of allies con- 
vened by herself: her political ascendency was exercised 
over them eo nomine, by a method more direct and easy 
than that of perverting the religious authority of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, even if such a proceeding were 
open to her. 1 But when Thebes, after the battle of 
Leuktra, became the more powerful state individually, she 
had no such established confederacy and synod of allies to 
sanction her propositions and to share or abet her anti- 
pathies. The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting alternately 

■ See Tittmann, Ueber den Bund der Amphiktyonen, pp. 192-19T 
(Berlin, 1812). 
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at Delphi and at Thermopylae, and composed of twelve 
ancient races, principally belonging to Northern Greece, 
as well as most of them inconsiderable in power — pre- 
sented itself as a convenient instrument for her purposes. 
There was a certain show of reason for considering the 
seizure of the Kadmeia by Phoebidas as a religious offence; 
since it was not only executed during the Pythian festival, 
but was in itself a glaring violation of the public law and 
interpolitical obligations recognised between Grecian 
cities; which, like other obligations, were believed to be 
under the sanction of the gods; though probably, if the 
Athenians and Platseans had preferred a similar complaint 
to the Amphiktyons against Thebes for her equally unjust 
attempt to surprise Plataea under full peace in the spring 
of 431 B.C. — both Spartans and Thebans would have 
resisted it. In the present case, however, the Thebans 
had a case against Sparta sufficiently plausible, when 
combined with their overruling ascendency, to carry a 
majority in the Amphiktyonic assembly, and to procure 
the imposition of this enormous fine. In itself the sentence 
produced no direct effect — which will explain the silence 
of Xenophon. But it is the first of a series of proceedings, 
connected with the Amphiktyons, which will be found 
hereafter pregnant with serious results for Grecian stability 
and independence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none 
were more powerfully affected, by the recent 
fa*ArcadUa.* Spartan overthrow at Leuktra, than the Arca- 
dians. Tegea, their most important city, situated 
on the border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarchy 
wholly in the interest of Sparta; Orchomenus was of like 
sentiment; and Mantineia had been broken up into separate 
villages (about fifteen years before) by the Lacedaemonians 
themselves — an act of high-handed injustice committed at 
the zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. The 
remaining Arcadian population were in great proportion 
villagers; rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always ready 
to follow the Lacedaemonian banners, as well from old habit 
and military deference, as from the love of plunder, i 

The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment. 
The Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and 
plunder in the service of Sparta, but began to fancy that 
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their own militaiy prowess was not inferior to that of the 
Spartans ; while the disappearance of the har- 
mosts left them free to follow their own incli- j^ ^ . v 
nations. It was by the Mantineians that the lishment 
movement was first commenced. Divested of **[ *^® °^*y 
Grecian city-life, and condemned to live in neia by its 
separate villages, each under its own philo-Spar- *>^^ 
tan oligarchy, they had nourished a profound 
animosity, which manifested itself on the first opportunity 
of deposing these oligarchies and coming again together. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted to re-establish 
Mantineia with its walls, and resume their political con- 
solidation; while the leaders banished by the Spartans at 
their former intervention, now doubtless returned to 
become foremost in the work.< As the breaking up of 
Mantineia had been one of the most obnoxious acts of 
Spartan omnipotence, so there was now a strong sympathy 
in favour of its re-establishment. Many Arcadians from 
other quarters came to lend auxiliary labour. Moreover 
the Eleians sent three talents as a contribution towards the 
cost. Deeply mortified by this proceeding, yet too weak 
to prevent it by force, the Spartans sent Agesilaus with a 
friendly remonstrance. Having been connected with the 
city by paternal ties of hospitality, he had declined the 
command of the army of coercion previously employed 
against it; nevertheless, on this occasion, the Mantineian 
leaders refused to convene their public assembly to hear 
his communication, desiring that he would make known his 
purpose to them. Accordingly, he intimated that he had 
come with no view of hindering the re-establishment of the 
city, but simply to request that they would defer it until 
the consent of Sparta could be formally given; which (he 
promised) should soon be forthcoming, together with a 
handsome subscription to lighten the cost. But the Man- 
tineian leaders answered, that compliance was impossible, 
since a public resolution had already been taken to pro- 
secute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebuflf, yet 
without power to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to 
return home. 2 The Mantineians persevered and completed 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 6; yi. 5, 3. lighed the citj of Mantineia. The 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 4, 5. act emanated from the spontaneous 

Pausanias (viii. 8, 6; ix. 14, 2) impulse of the Mantineians and 

states that the Thebans re-estab- other Arcadians, before the Thebans 
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the rebuilding of their city, on a level site, and in an ellip* 
tical form, surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 

The affront here offered, probably studiously offered, 
Hnroniatin ^^ Mantineian leaders who had either been exiles 
refosai ° themselves, or sympathised with the exiles — was 
only the prelude to a series of others (presently 
to be recounted) yet more galling and intoler- 
able. But it was doubtless felt to the quick 
both by the Ephors and by Agesilaus, as a public 
symptom of that prostration into which they had 
so suddenly fallen. To appreciate fully such 
painful sentiment, we must recollect that an exaggerated 
pride and sense of dignity, individual as well as collective, 
founded upon military excellence and earned by incredible 



experienced 
bj Agesi- 
laus from 
the Manti' 
neians — 
keenly 
painful to 
a Spartan. 



had yet begun to interfere actively 
in Peloponnesus, which we shull 
presently find them doing. But it 
was doubtless done in reliance 
upon Theban support, and was in 
all probability made known to, 
and encouraged by, Epaminondas. 
It formed the first step to that 
series of anti-Spartan measures in 
Arcadia, which I shall presently 
relate. 

Either the city of Mantineia now 
built was not exactly in the same 
situation as the one dismantled in 
886 B.C., since the river Ophis did 
not run through it, as it had run 
through the former— or else the 
course of the Ophis has altered. 
If the former, there would be three 
successive sites, the oldest of them 
being on the hill called Ftolis, 
somewhat north of Ourzuli. Ptolis 
was perhaps the larger of the pri- 
mary constituent villages. Ernst 
Ourtius (PeloponnesoB, p. 242) 
makes the hill Gurzuli to be the 
same as the hill called Ftolis; 
Colonel Leake distinguishes the 
two, and places Ptolis on his map 
northward of Gurzuli (Peloponne- 
•iaca, p. 878-881). The summit of 
Ouriuli is about one mile distant 

m tha centre of Mantineia (Leake, 
•I. p. 888). 




The walls of Mantineia, as rebuilt 
in 370 B.C., form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, or a little more 
than two miles in circumference. 
The greater axis of the ellipse 
points north and south. It was 
surrounded with a wet ditch, whose 
waters join into one course at the 
west of the town, and form a brook 
which Sir William Gell calls the 
Ophis (Itinerary of the Morea, p. 
142). The face of the wall is com- 
posed of regularly cut square 
stones; it is about ten feet thick 
in all— four feet for an outer wall, 
two feet for an inner wall, and an 
intermediate space of four feet 
filled up with rubbish. There were 
eight principal double gates, each 
with a narrow winding approach 
defended by a round tower on each 
side. There were quadrangular 
towers, eighty feet apart, all round 
the circumference of the walla 
(Ernst Gurtius, Peloponnesos, p. 
286, 237). 

These are instructiye remains, 
indicating the ideas of the Greeks 
respecting fortification in the time 
of Epaminondas. It appears that 
Mantineia was not so large as 
Tegea, to which last Ourtius as* 
signs a circumference of more than 
three miles (p. 253). 
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rigour of training — was the chief mental result imbibed by 
every pupil of Lykurgus, and hitherto ratified as legitimate 
by the general testimony of Greece. This was his principal 
recompense for the severe fatigue, the intense self-sup- 
pression, the narrow, monotonous, and unlettered routine, 
wherein he was bom and died. As an individual, the Spar- 
tan citizen was pointed out by the finger of admiration at 
the Olympic and other festivals;* while he saw his city 
supplicated from the most distant regions of Greece, and 
obeyed almost everywhere near her own border, as Pan- 
hellenic president. On a sudden, with scarce any prepara- 
tory series of events, he now felt this proud prerogative 
sentiment not only robbed of its former tribute, but stung 
in the most mortifying manner. Agesilaus, especially, was 
the more open to such humiliation, since he was not only 
a Spartan to the core, but loaded with the consciousness 
of having exercised more influence than any king before 
him — of having succeeded to the throne at a moment when 
Sparta was at the maximum of her power — and of having 
now in his old age accompanied her, in part brought her 
by his misjudgements, into her present degradation. 

Agesilaus had moreover incurred unpopularity among 
the Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the ^^^^ .^ 
form of religious scruple and uneasiness. It has against 
been already stated that he was, and had been Agesilaus 
from childhood, lame; which deformity had been * ^" ** 
vehemently insisted on by his opponents (during the dispute 
between him and Leotychides in 398 b.c. for the vacant 
throne) as disqualifying him for the regal dignity, and as 
being the precise calamity against which an ancient oracle 
— "^Beware of a lame reign" — had given warning. Ingenious 
interpretation by Lysander, combined with superior per- 
sonal merit in Agesilaus and suspicions about the legit- 
imacy of Leotychides, had caused the objection to be then 
overruled. But there had always been a party, even during 
the palmy days of Agesilaus, who thought that he had ob- 
tained the crown under no good auspices. And when the 
humiliation of Sparta arrived, every man's religion sug- 
gested to him readily the cause of it^ — "See what comes of 
having set at nought the gracious warning of the gods, and 
put upon ourselves a lame reign!" In spite of such un- 
toward impression, however, the real energy and bravery 

' Isokr. Or. vi. (Arcbidamus) s. 111. * Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 31, 84. 
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of Agesilaus, which had not deserted even an infirm body 
and an age of seventy years, was more than ever indispens- 
able to his country. He was still the chief leader of her 
affairs, condemned to the sad necessity of submitting to this 
Mantineian affront, and much worse that followed it, with* 
out the least power of hindrance. 

The re-establishment of Mantineia was probably com- 
B.c. 870. pleted during the autumn and winter of b.c. 37 1- 
impuiee 370. Such coalescence of villages into a town, 
Arca/ians coupled with the predominance of feelings hostile 
towards to Sparta, appears to have suggested the idea 
dian union. ^^ * larger political union among all who bore 
Opposition the Arcadian name. As yet, no such union had 
chomemis ^^er existed; the fractions of the Arcadian name 
and Tegea. had nothing in common, apart from other Greeks, 
except many legendary and religious sympathies, with a 
belief in the same heroic lineage and indigenous antiquity, i 
But now the idea and aspiration, espoused with peculiar 
ardour by a leading Mantineian named Lykomedes, spread 
itself rapidly over the country, to form a "commune ALrca- 
dum," or central Arcadian authority, composed in certain 
proportions out of all the sections now autonomous — and 
invested with peremptory power of determining by the 
vote of its majority. Such central power, however, was not 
intended to absorb or set aside the separate governments, 
but only to be exercised for certain definite purposes; in 
maintaining unanimity at home, together with concurrent, 
independent, action as to foreign states. ^ This plan of a 

' It seems however doubtful battle of Leuktra. He supposes 

whether there were not some com- that these older coins were struck 

mon Arcadian coins struck, even in connexion with the Pan-Arcadian 

before the battle of Leuktra. sanctuary and temple of Zeus Ijy. 

Some such are extant; but they kseus, and probably out of a corn- 
are referred by K. 0. Miiller, as mon treasury at the temple of that 
well as by M. Boeckh (Metro- god for religious purposes; perhaps 
logisch. Untersuchungen, p. 92) to also in connexion with the temple 
ft later date subsequent to the of Artemis Hymnia (Pausan. viii. 
foundation of Megalopolis. 5, 11) between Mantineia and Or- 

On the other hand, Ernst Curtius chomenus. 

(Beytrage zur Aeltern Munzkunde, > Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 6. ou^iTjfov 

p. 85-90, Berlin, 1851) contends that i-nl t6 aoviivai nov t6 'Apxa$ix6v, 

there is a great difference in the xai, 8,Tt vix(j>7] dv Ttp xotvtp, touto 

stylo and execution of these coins, xOpiov eivat xal tu>v ndXttuv, Ac. 

and that several in all probability Compare Diodor. xv. 69-62. 
belong to a date earlier than the 
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Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted by the 
Mantineians, who looked to it as a protection to themselves 
in case the Spartan power should revive ; as well as by the 
Thebans and Argeians, from whom aid was expected in 
case of need. It found great favour in most parts of Ar- 
cadia^ especially in the small districts bordering on Laconia, 
which stood most in need of union to protect themselves 
against the Spartans — the Maenalians, Parrhasians, Eutre- 
sians, JGgytes, * &c. But the jealousies among the more 
considerable cities made some of them adverse to any 
scheme emanating fromMantineia. Among these unfriendly 
opponents were Hersea, on the west of Arcadia bordering 
on Elis — Orchomenus,2 conterminous with Mantineia to 
the north — and Tegea, conterminous to the south. The 
hold of the Spartans on Arcadia had been always main- 
tained chiefly through Orchomenus and Tegea. The former 
was the place where they deposited their hostages taken 
from other suspected towns; the latter was ruled by Stasip- 
pus and an oligarchy devoted to their interests. ^ 

Among the population of Tegea, however, a large 
proportion were ardent partisans of the new Revolution 
Pan- Arcadian movement, and desirous of break- fuj'^^jfi*"' 
ing off their connection with Sparta. At the Spartan °' 
head of this party were Proxenus and Kalli- p*'*^ *'® 
bius;while Stasippus and his friends, supported S^expeTi^d. 
by a senate composed chiefly of their partisans, Tegea be- 

•'i .-I *- -, t, *' .. /•iiT • J.* comes anti- 

vehemently opposed any alteration oi the existing Spartan, 
system. Proxenus and his partisans resolved »»^ '*^*i^" 
to appeal to the assembled people, whom ac- Pan-Arca-* 
cordingly they convoked in arms ; pacific popular ^^^^ union, 
assemblies, with free discussion, forming seemingly no part 
of the constitution of the city. Stasippus and his friends 
appeared in armed numbers also; and a conflict ensued, in 
which each party charged the other with bad faith and 
with striking the first blow.* At first Stasippus had the 

1 See Pausanias, Tiii. 27, 2, 8. as being quite in the right, and 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 11. as having behaved not only with 
' For the relations of these Ar- justice but with clemency. But 

cadian cities, with Sparta and with we learn from an indirect ad- 
each other, see Thucyd. iv. 134; mission, in another place, that there 
y. 61, 64, 77. was also another story, totally 

* Xenophon in his account re- different, which represented Sta- 
presents Stasippus and his friends sippus as having be^^un. ^^sfss^^iX 
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advantage. Proxenus with a few of the opposite party- 
were slain, while Kallibius with the remainder maintained 
himself near the town-wall, and in possession of the gate, on 
the side towards Mantineia. To that city he had before 
despatched an express, entreating aid, while he opened a 
parley with the opponents. Presently the Mantineiaa 
force arrived, and was admitted within the gates; upon 
which Stasippus, seeing that he could no longer maintain 
himself, escaped by another gate towards Pallantium. Ho 
took sanctuary with a few friends in a neighbouring temple 
of Artemis, whither he was pursued by his adversaries,, 
who removed the roof, and began to cast the tiles down 
upon them. The unfortunate men were obliged to surrender* 
Fettered and placed on a cart, they were carried back to 
Tegea, and put on their trial before the united Tegeans 
and Mantineians, who condemned them and put them to 
death. Eight hundred Tegeans, of the defeated party^ 
fled as exiles to Sparta. * 

Such was the important revolution which now took 
- o^/x place at Teffea; a strugffle of force on both 

B.C. 870. -t. J . r J* • • ji 

Pan-Area- Sides and not of discussion — as was m the 
dian union nature of the Greek oligarchical governments^ 
is formed, ^hero scarce any serious change of policy 
in the state could be brought about without violence. It 
decided the success of the Pan- Arcadian movement, which 
now proceeded with redoubled enthusiasm. Both Mantineia 
and Tegea were cordially united in its favour; though 
Orchomenus, still strenuous in opposing it, hired for that 
purpose, as well as for her own defence, a body of merce* 
naries from Corinth under Polytropus. A full assembly of 
the Arcadian name was convoked at a small town called 
Asea, in the mountainous district west of Tegea. It 
appears to have been numerously attended; for we hear of 
one place, Eutsea (in the district of Mount Maenalus,^ and 
near the borders of Laconia), from whence every single 
male adult went to the assembly. It was here that the 
consummation of the Pan- Arcadian confederacy was finally 
determined; though Orchomenus andHeraea still stood 
aloof. 3 

yiolence. Compare Hellenic, yi. 6, belief on such a matter. 

7, 8 with vi. 6, 86. ' Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 8, 9, 10. 

Th« manifest partiality of Xeno- ^ Pausanias, viii. 27, 8. 

pbon, in these latter books, greatly * Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 11, 12. 
diminitheM the value ot liU oviu 
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There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta 
than this loss to herself, and transfer to her b.o. 370. 
enemies, of Tegea, the most powerful of her March of 
remaining allies.* To assist the exi'les and ™*in8t"' 
avenge Stasippus, as well as to arrest the Mantineia. 
Arcadian movement, she resolved on a march ^^ered^°' 
into the country, in spite of her present dispirited sentiment 
condition; while Hersea and Lepreum, but no ^^ Sparta, 
other places, sent contingents to her aid. From Elis and 
Argos, on the other hand, reinforcements came to Man- 
tineia and Tegea. Proclaiming that the Mantineians had 
violated the recent peace by their entry into Tegea, Agesi- 
laus marched across the border against them. The first 
Arcadian town which he reached was Eutaea,^ where he 
found that all the male adults had gone to the great 
Arcadian assembly. Though the feebler population, 
remaining behind, were completely in his power, he took 
scrupulous care to respect both person and property, and 
even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. At 
Eutaea he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to wait 
for the junction of the mercenary force and the Boeotian 
exiles under Polytropus, now at Orchomenus. Against 
the latter place, however, the Mantineians had marched 
under Lykomedes, while Polytropus, coming forth from 
the walls to meet them, had been defeated with loss and 
slain. 3 Hence Agesilaus was compelled to advance onward 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 2. have reached farther southward 
See the prodigious anxiety mani- than Kiepert indicates on his map. 

fested by the Lacedeemonians re- It included Oresteion, which was 

specting the sure adhesion of Tegea on the straight road from Sparta 

(Thucyd. v. 64). to Tegea (Thucyd. y. 64; Herodot. 

* I cannot but think that Eutsea ix. 11). Kiepert has placed Ores- 
stards marked upon the maps of teion in his map agreeably to 
Kiepert at a point too far from what seems the meaning of Pan- 
the frontier of Laconia, and so sanias, viii. 44, 3. But it rather 
(situated in reference to Asea, that appears that the place mentioned 
Agesilaus must have passed very byPausanias must have been Ores- 
near Asea in order to get to it; thasion^ and that Oresteion must 
which is difficult to suppose, seeing have been a different place, though 
that the Arcadian convocation was Pausanias considers them- the same, 
assembled atAsea. Xenophon calls See the geographical Appendix to 
Eutsa noXtv S(Aopov with reference K. O. Miiller^s Dorians, vol. if. 
to Laconia (Hellen. vi. 6, 12); this p. 442— Germ. edit. 

will hardly suit with the position > Xen.Hellen.vi.6,13,U;Diodor. 
marked by Kiepert. xv. 62. 

The district called Msnalia must 
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with his own unassisted forces, through the territory of 
Tegea up to the neighbourhood of Mantineia. His onward 
march left the way from Asea to Tecea free, upon which the 
Arcadians assembled at Asea broke up, and marched by 
night toTegea; from whence on the next day they proceeded 
to Mantineia, along the mountain range eastward of the 
Tegeatic plain; so that the whole Arcadian force thus 
became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and 
encamped within little more than two miles from the walls 
of Mantineia, was agreeably surprised by the junction of 
his allies from Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night- 
march the vigilance of the enemy. Both on one side and 
on the other, the forces were thus concentrated. Agesilaus 
found himself on the first night, without intending it, 
embosomed in a recess of the mountains near Mantineia, 
where theMantineians gathered on the high ground around, 
in order to attack him from above the next morning. By 
a well-managed retreat, he extricated himself from this in- 
convenient position, and regained the plain; where he 
remained three days, prepared to give battle if the enemy 
came forth, in order that he might "not seem (says Xeno- 
phon) to hasten his departure through fear."* As the 
enemy kept within their walls, he marched homeward on 
the fourth day to his former camp in the Tegean territory. 
The enemy did not pursue, and he then pushed on his 
march, though it was late in the evening, to Eutsea; "wish- 
ing (says Xenophon) to get his troops off before even the 
enemies* fires could be seen, in order that no one might 
say that his return was a flight. He thought that he had 
raised the spirit of Sparta out of the previous discourage- 
ment, by invading Arcadia and ravaging the country 
without any enemy coming forth to fight him." 2 The army 
was then brought back to Sparta and disbanded. 

' Xen. Hellen. Ti. 5, 20. oku>c fjievoc inayrxytX^ xo'k onXixac, icpU 

(J.7) Soxoiv] ^of)ou|xevoc oncuSeiv T7)v xal Ta nupd tu>v noXef&lcDv ISetv, Tva 

I9080V. fti7 Ti? tXitiQj to? <psuTU)v dxaY^Tot. 

See Leakeys Travels in the Morea, '£x yip tt)? npiaSev d9ufitac iSoxct 

Tol. iii. c. xxiv. p. 74, 75. The te dveiXrj^evoi xi^v niXiv, Zit xal 

exact spot designated by the -words Efi.|)ef)X-^xei eU tyjv 'ApxaSiocv, xal 

Tov SitiaQev x6Xnov t^c Mavxivixij?, Stqouvti t:qv jftbpav ouSeic f|OcXi]xci 

teems hardly to be identified. fjid/eaQat: compare PI ut&rcbjAgesil. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 21. ^ouXi- c. 80. 
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It had now become a matter of boast for A^esilaus 
(according to his own friendly historian) to keep the field 
for three or four days, without showing fear of Arcadians 
and Eleians! So fatally had Spartan pride broken down, 
since the day (less than eighteen months before) when the 
peremptory order had been sent to Kleombrotus, to march 
out of i^hokis straight against Thebes! 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but 
from a wise discretion, that the Arcadians and Application 
Eleians had kept within the walls of Mantineia. ^J^jane'^o 
Epaminondas with the Theban army was ap- Athens for 
proaching to their aid, and daily expected ; a sum g \ *t|*^°"* 
of ten talents having been lent by the Eleians is^refused ; 
to defray the cost.* He had been invited by they then 
them and by others of the smaller Peloponne- Jhe* The° 
sian states, who felt the necessity of some ^»^«« 
external protector against Sparta — and who even before 
they applied to Thebes for aid, had solicited the like inter- 
ference from Athens (probably under the general presidency 
accepted by Athens, and the oaths interchanged by her 
with various inferior cities, since the battle of Leuktra), 
but had experienced a refusal. 2 

Epaminondas had been preparing for this contingency 
ever since the battle of Leuktra. The first use 
made of his victory had been, to establish or in'gs'^^iid 
confirm the ascendency of Thebes both over the zj^ws of 
recusant Boeotian cities and over the neigh- daa^since"' 
bouring Phokians and Lokrians, &c. After the battle 
this had been accomplished, he must have been ° euktra. 
occupied (during the early part of 370 b.c.) in anxiously 
watching the movements of Jason of Pherae; who had 
already announced his design of marching with an imposing 
force to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythian games 
(about August 1). Though this despot was the ally of 
Thebes, yet as both his power, and his aspirations towards 
the headship of Greece, 3 were well known, no Theban 
general, even of prudence inferior to Epaminondas, could 
venture in the face of such liabilities to conduct away the 
Theban force into Peloponnesus, lea vingBoeotia uncovered. 
The assassination of Jason relieved Thebes from such appre- 

< Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 19. Megalopolit. pp. 205-207. 8. lS-23. 

« Diodor. xv. 62. « Diodor. xv. CO. 

Compare DemoBthends, Orat. pro 
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hensions^andafew weeks sufficed to show that his successors 
were far less formidable in power as well as in ability. 
Accordingly, in the autumn of 370 b.c., Epaminondas had his 
attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for the purpose both 
of maintaining the anti-Spartan revolution which had 
taken place in Tegea, and of seconding the pronounced 
impulse among the Arcadians towards federative coalition. 
But the purposes of this distinguished man went farther 
still; embracing long-sighted and permanent ar- 
Epaminon- rangemeuts, such as should for ever disable 
d" /°' ff' Sparta from recovering her prominent station 
Measenians in the Grecian world. While with one hand he 
in Peiopon- organized Arcadia, with the other he took 
"^^ ***' measures for replacing the exiled Messenians 

on their ancient territory. To achieve this, it was neces- 
sary to dispossess the Spartans of the region once known 
as independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, but 
now, for near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, 
tilled by Helots for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. 
While converting these Helots into free Messenians, as 
their forefathers had once been, Epaminondas proposed to 
invite back all the wanderers of the same race who were 
dispersed in various portions of Greece; so as at once to 
impoverish Sparta by loss of territory, and to plant upon 
her flank a neighbour bitterly hostile. It has been already 
mentioned, that during the Peloponnesiaa war, the exiled 
Messenians had been among the most active allies of Athens 
against Sparta — at Naupaktus, at Sphakteria, at Pylus, in 
Kephallenia, and elsewhere. Expelled at the close of that 
war by the triumphant Spartans, ' not only from Pelopon- 
nesus but also from Naupaktus and Kephallenia, these 
exiles had since been dispersed among various Hellenic 
colonies; at £,hegium in Italy, at Messene in Sicily, at 
Hesperides in Libya. From 4u4 b.c, (the close of the war) 
to 373 B.C., they had remained thus without a home. At 
length, about the latter year (when the Athenian confederate 
navy again became equal or superior to the Lacedaemonian 
on the west coast of Peloponnesus), they be^an to indulge 
the hope of being restored to Naupaktus. ^ Probably their 
request may have been preferred and discussed in the 
synod of Athenian allies, where theThebans sat as members. 
Isothing however had been done towards it by the Athe- 

' Diodor. xiv. 34. *■ Pausanias, iv. 26, 8. 
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nians — who soon became fatigued with the war, and at 
length made peace with Sparta — when the momentous 
battle of Leuktra altered, both completely and suddenly, 
the balance of power in Greece. A chance of protection 
was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, far more 
promising than they had ever had from Athens. Epami- 
nondas, well-aware of the loss as well as humiliation that he 
should inflict upon Sparta by restoring them to their ancient 
territory, entered into communication with them, and caused 
them to be invited to Peloponnesus from all their distant 
places of emigration. * By the time of his march into Ar- 
cadia in* the late autumn of 370 b.c, many of them had 
already joined him, burning with all their ancient hatred 
Df Sparta, and contributing to aggravate the same sentiment 
Eimong Thebans and allies. 

with the scheme of restoring the Messenians, was 
jombined in the mind of Epaminondas another auo for 
or the political consolidation of the Arcadians ; consou- 
)oth being intended as parts of one strong and Arcadians^ 
elf-supporting organization against Sparta on against 
ler own border. Of course he could nave ac- ^p*'**- 
jomplished nothing of the kind, if there had not been a 
»owerful spontaneous movement towards consolidation 
mong the Arcadians themselves. But without his guidance 
nd protection, the movement would have proved abortive, 
hrough the force of local jealousies witnin the country, 
jmented and seconded by Spartan aid from without, 
^hough the general vote for federative coalition had been 
assed with enthusiasm, yet to carry out such a vote to 
le satisfaction of all, without quarreling on points of 
etail, would have required far more of public-minded 
3ntiment as well as of intelligence, than what could be 
3ckoned upon among the Arcadians. It was necessary 
) establish a new city; since the standing jealousy between 
!antineia and Tegea, now for the first time embarked in 
ae common cause, would never have permitted that either 
lould be preferred as the centre of the new consolidation. 2 
esides fixing upon the new site required, it was indis- 

' Diodor. xv. 66; Pausanias, iv. States of America, the rival pre- 

, 3, 4. tensions of New York and Phila- 

To illustrate small things by delphia -were among the principal 

lat — At the first formation of the motives for creating the new federal 

deral Oonstitution of the United city of Washington. 

VOL. IX. 1 ^ ' 
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pensable also to choose between conflicting exigences, and 
to break up ancient habits, in a way such as could hardly 
have been enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The 
authority here deficient was precisely supplied by Epami- 
nondas ; who brought with him a victorious army and a 
splendid personal name, combined with impartiality as to 
the local politics of Arcadia, and single-minded hostility 
to Sparta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as 

well as to expel Agesilaus, that Epaminondas 
^0. 370. ^^^ marched the Theban army into Arcadia; 

the command being voluntarily entrusted to him 
by Felopidas and the other Boeotarchs present. He arrived 

shortly after the retirement of Agesilaus, while 
da8*and°the the Arcadiaus and Eleians were ravaging the 
Theban lands of the recusant town of Hersea. As they 
fn^ArcIdTa^ Speedily came back to greet his arrival, the 
Great allied aggregate confederate body — Argeians, Arca- 
sembied dians, and Eleians, united with the Thebans 
there. The and their accompanying allies — is said to have 
?reat^htm amounted to 40,000, or according to some, even 
to invade to 70,000 men.^ Not merely had Epaminondas 
Laconia. "brought with him a choice body of auxiliaries — 
Fhokians, Lokrians, Euboeans, Akamanians, Herakleots, 
Malians, and Thessalian cavalry and peltasts — but the 
Boeotian bands themselves were so brilliant and imposing, 
as to excite universal admiration. The victory of Leuktra 
had awakened among them an enthusiastic military ardour, 
turned to account by the genius of Epaminondas, and made 
to produce a finished discipline which even the unwilling 
Xenophon cannot refuse to acknowledge.^ Conscious of 
the might of their assembled force, within a day's march 
of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, and Eleians pressed 
Epaminondas to invade that country, now that no allies 
could approach the frontier to its aid. At first he was un- 
willing to comply. He had not come prepared for the 

• Flutaroh, Agesil. c. 31; and ttjv AaiicDvixTjv, iiciSsixvovxt^ f&iv to 
Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4; iauTu>v tcX^8oc, OicepeicaivouvTCc Sc 
Diodor. XV. 62. Compare Xenophon, t^ tibv 6T}()al(uv arpateupia. Kal yap 
Agesilaus, ii. 24. ol fAfev Boiu)toI ^Y"I*^«^ovto itoTvTec 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 23. Ot $« r.epl Td 8icXa, sYaXX6|A.tvOi x^ i*/ 
'Apxd6ec xol 'ApyeToi xarHX«Toi Jitei- Aeuxxpoic vlx^Q, Ac. 

Gov aOxou< TjfttoOat u>c Td^^ioTa eU 
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enterprise; being well-aware, from his own journey to* 
Sparta (when the peace congress was held there prior ta 
the battle of Leuktra), of the impracticable nature of the 
intervening country, so easy to be defended, especially 
during the winter-season, by troops, like the Lacedasmo- 
nians, whom he believed to be in occupation of all the 
passes. Nor was his reluctance overcome until the instances 
of his allies were backed by assurances from the Arcadians 
on the frontier, that the passes were not all guarded; as 
well as by invitations from some of the discontented 
Perioeki in Laconia. These Perioeki engaged to revolt 
openly, if he would only show himself in the country. They^ 
told him that there was a general slackness throughout 
Laconia in obeying the military requisitions from Sparta f^ 
and tendered tneir lives as atonement if they should be 
found to speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well 
as by the general impatience of all around him to revenge 
upon Sparta her long career of pride and abused ascendency,. 
Epaminondas was at length induced to give the order of 
invasion. 1 

That he should have hesitated in taking this responsi- 
bility, will not surprise us, if we recollect, that Seinctanoe 
over and above the real difficulties of the country, ^^ Bpami- 
invasion of Jjaconia by land was an unparalleled invade La- 
phsenomenon — that the force of Sparta was most conia— 
imperfectly known — that no such thought had ^ound* 
been entertained when he left Thebes — that the ^o' **• 
legal duration of command, for himself and his colleagues, 
would not permit it — and that though his Feloponnesian 
allies were forward in the scheme, the rest of his troops 
and his countrymen might well censure him, if the unknown 
force of resistance turned out as formidable as their asso* 
ciations from old time led them to apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions,, 
all penetrating by different passes. The Eleians He marcbeff 
had the westernmost and easiest road, the Ar- ^^}^ J'*®^^- 
geians the easternmost; 2 while the Thebans unes of'n- 
themselves and the Arcadians formed the two ▼»8ion. 
central divisions. The latter alone experienced any serious 
resistance. More daring even than the Thebans, they en- 
countered Ischolaus the Spartan at lum or Oeum in the 



» Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 24, 26. 
* Diodor. xv. 64. 



See Oolonel Leake's Trayels ixk 
the Morea, vol. iii. ch. 28. p. 29. 
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district called Skiritisi attacked him in the village, and 
overpowered him by vehemence of assault, by euperior 
numbers, and seemingly also by some favour or collusion i 
on the part of the inhabitants. After a desperate resistance, 
this brave Spartan with nearly all his division perished. 
At KaryaB, the Thebans also found and surmounted some 
resistance ; but the victory of the Arcadians over Ischolaus 
operated as an encouragement to all, so that the four 
divisions reached Sellasia^ and were again united in safety. 
Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by the Spartans, 
Sellasia was now burnt and destroyed by the invaders; who, 
continuing their march along the plain or valley towards 
the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. On 
the next day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the 
bridge which crossed that river and led to the city of Sparta. 

Epaminondas found the bridge too well-guarded to 
He croaaes attempt forcing it; a strong body of Spartan 
the Eurotas hoplites being also discernible on the other side 
preaches in the sacred ground of Athene Alea. He there- 
close to fore marched down the left bank of the river 
Sparta. burning and plundering the houses in his way, 

as far as Amyklse, between two and three miles below 
Sparta. Here he found a ford, though the river was full, 
from the winter season; and accomplished the passage, 
defeating, after a severe contest, a body of Spartans who 
tried to oppose it. He was now on the same side of the 
river as Sparta, to which city he slowly and cautiously 
made his approach ; taking care to keep his Theban troops 
always in tne best battle order, and protecting them, when 
encamped, by felled trees; while the Arcadians and other 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 26. When French investigators of the Morea, 

we read that the Arcadians got on as well as Professor Boss and 

the roofs of the houses to attack Eiepert, hold a difiTerent opinion, 

Ischolaus, this fact seems to imply and place Sellasia on the road 

that they were admitted into the from Sparta northward towards 

houses by the yillagers. Tegea (Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 

* Bespecting the site of Sellasia, 342-362; Boss, Beisen im Pelopon- 

Colonel Leake thinks, and ad- nes. p. 187; Berlin, 1841). 

vances various grounds for sup* Upon such a point, the authority 

posing, that Sellasia was on the of Colonel Leake is very high ; yet 

road from Sparta to the north-east, the opposite opinion respecting 

towards the Thyreatis ; and that the site of Sellasia seems to me 

Karyse was on the road from Sparta preferable, 
northward, towards Tegea. The 
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Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to plunder the 
neighbouring houses and property. ^ 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city;, 
destitute of fortifications^ yet hitherto inviolate j^^^^^^ ^^ 
in fact and unassailable even in idea. Besides their Sparta- 
own native force, the Spartans had no auxiliaries *J[j^* ^ °' 
except those mercenaries from Orchomenus who allies to 
had come back with Agesilaus; nor was it certain *»«» *^^ *>y 
beforehand that even these troops would remain 
with them, if the invasion became formidable. 2 On the 
first assemblage of the irresistible army on their frontier, 
they had despatched one of their commanders of foreign 
contingents (called Xenagi) to press the instant coming of 
such f eloponnesian allies as remained faithful to themf 
and also envoys to Athens, entreating assistance from that 
city. Auxiliaries were obtained, and rapidly put under 
march, from Pellen^, Sikyon, Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, 
Troezen, HermionS, and Halieis.^ But the ordinary line 
of march into Laconia was now impracticable to them; 
the whole frontier being barred by Argeians and Arcadians. 
Accordingly they were obliged to proceed first to the Argolio 
peninsula, and from thence to cross by sea (embarking prob* 
ably at Halieis on the south-western coast of the peninsula^ 
to Prasise on the eastern coast of Laconia); from whence 
they made their way over theLaconian mountains to Sparta. 
Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced ta 
cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority.^ 
By this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over 
until the last; while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, 
left them belund, and conducted the rest thither, arriving 
only just before the confederate enemies debouched from 
Sellasia. The Phliasians, on crossing to Prasise, found 
neither their comrades nor the xenagus, but were obliged 
to hire a guide to Sparta. Fortunately they arrived there 

* Xen. Hellen. yi. 6, SO; Diodor. o'Jf&^oTjGiQodivTUDv 06 Yap 

XV. 65. icu>icoT< dcpC9TaoaV| dXX' ouS', iicel 

> This I apprehend to be the 6 ^eva76c touc npo8iaf)t^u>Tac 

meaning of the phrase — iitti (xivToi Xaf)u>v dicoXtntbv a<^TOV)c tpX'*^^' °^^' 

i(A(vov (A^v oi e^ 'Op^O|xtvou (&toQo- u>< dneorpd^Tjaav, dXX' TiYef&dva 

96poi) Ao. (xi9Qu>9d(ievoi ex npa9iu)v, 6vtu>v 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 29; vii. 2, 2. t(I>v uoXepiicDv Tiepl 'A|x6xXa?, 8itu)? 

* Xen. Hellen. yii. 2, 2. Kal 81 a- iSuvavxo 6ia8uvTt« i« 2ndpTif)v d^i- 
patvetv TtXeotaioi Xaxovxe? xovto. 

(the Phliasians) tic Ilpasidc xibt 
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l)oth safely and in time, eluding the vigilance of the enemy, 
who were then near AmyklsB. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonahle to Sparta, 
Discontent than Creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For 
imon*^°th*e ^^® ^*^ feeling which habitually reigned in 
PericBkiand Lacouia, between the Spartan citizens on one 

J»n**er~to ®^^®' *°^ ^® PerioBki and Helots on the other, 
Sparta from produced in this hour of danger its natural fruits 
that cause, of desertion, alarm, and wealmess. Not only were 
the Perioeki and Helots in standing discontent, but even 
among the Spartan citizens themselves, a privileged fraction 
{called Peers) had come to monopolize political honours; 
while the remainder — poorer men, yet ambitious and active, 
and known under the ordinary name of the Inferiors — were 
subject to a degrading exclusion, and rendered bitterly 
hostile. The account (given in a previous chapter) of the 
conspiracy of Kinadon, will have disclosed the fearful 
insecurity of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many 
disaffected companions; Perioeki and Helots in liaconia, 
inferior citizens at Sparta. On the appearance of the in- 
vading enemy, indeed, a certain feeling of common interest 
arose, since even the disaffected might reasonably imagine 
that a plundering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of 
the sword, would make their condition worse instead of 
better. And accordingly, when the Ephors made public 
proclamation, that any Helot who would take heavy armour 
and serve in the ranks as an hoplite, should be manumitted 
— not less than 6000 Helots gave in their names to serve. 
But a body thus numerous, when seen in arms, became 
itself the object of mistrust to the Spartans; so that the 
arrival of their new allies from PrasisB was welcomed as a 
security, not less against the armed Helots within the city, 
than against the Thebans without. ^ Open enmity however 
was not wanting. A considerable number both of Perioeki 
«nd Helots actually took arms on behalf of the Thebans; 
others remained inactive, disregarding the urgent summons 
from the Ephors, which could not now be enforced >• 

1 Xen. Hell en. vi. 6, 28, 29. &axt these three passages, that the 

'96f)ov au oGtoi icapsTxov auvTSTaxpii- number of Perioeki and Helots who 

voii xal Xlav e86xouv icoXXol clvai, Ac. actually revolted was very con- 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 25 ; vi. 6, 32 ; siderable : and the contrast between 

git. S) S. the second and third passages 

•▼ideut tcom \3i« laa^ ot %^VDk&«% th.e dififerent feelings with 
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Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection^ the 
defence even of Sparta itself against the assail- ^. .j^^^ 
ing enemy was a task requiring all the energy defence of 
of Agesilaus. After having vainly tried to |p»»ta ^7 
hinder the Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, ^^** *^'' 
he was forced to abandon AmyklaB and to throw himself 
back upon the city of Sparta, towards which they immedi- 
ately advanced. More than one conspiracy was on the 
point of breaking out, had not his vigilance forestalled the 
projects. Two hundred young soldiers of doubtful fidelity 
were marching without orders to occupy a strong post 
(sacred to Artemis) called the Issorium. Those around 
him were about to attack them, but Agesilaus, repressing 
their zeal, went up alone to the band, addressed them in 
language betokening no suspicion, yet warning them that 
they had mistaken his orders; their services were needed, 
not at the Issorium, but in another part of the city. They 
obeyed his orders, and moved to the spot indicated; upon 
which he immediately occupied the Issorium with troops 
whom he could trust. In the ensuing night, he seized and 
put to death fifteen of the leaders of the two hundred. 
Another conspiracy, said to have been on the point of 
breaking out, was repressed by seizing the conspirators in 
the house where they were assembled, and putting them to 
death untried; the first occasion (observes Plutarch) on 

which the two seem to have been it then suits his argament| to 

composed by Xenophon. magnify these adverse circum- 

In the second, he is recounting stances, in order to enhance the 

the invasion of Epaminondas, with merit of the Phliasians ; and he 

a wish to soften the magnitude of therefore tells ua—^Many of the 

the Spartan disgrace and calamity Ferioeki, all the Helots, and all the 

as much as he can. Accordingly, allies except a few, had revolted 

he tells us no more than this — from Sparta" — a^aXcvTiov fi' a^ruiv 

Hhere were some among the Per- t^ cv Aeuxtpoi; P-°'XT)) ^^^ anoaxdv 

loeki, who even took active ser- tu)v (xev icoXXwv IlepioixuDv, dicooTdv- 

rice in the attack of Gythium, and tu>v 6e itdvTu)v tu>v EiXtbtiov, Iti Si 

fought along with the Thebans"— tu)v 9Ufxp.d/u>v icXtjv ndvu dXlfwv, 

^9av 6i Tivsc Ttuv Ilepiolxiuv, 61 xal eniffTpaxeuovTuDv 6' aOtoi^, u>c sliceiv 

fciteOsvTO xal auvaaTpaxguovTO toic ndvtCDv Tcbv *EXXt^vu)v, niOTol 8ii- 

iiexd 6y]Pai(i)v. (xsivav (the Phliasians). 

But in the third passage (vii. 2, I apprehend that both statements 

I: compare his biography called depart from the reality, though in 

/Agesilaus, ii. 24) Xenophon is ex- opposite directions. I have adopted 

tolling the fidelity of the Phliasi- in the text something between the 

ins to Sparta, under adverse cir- two. 
sumstances of the latter. Hence 
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which any Spartan was ever put to death untried ^ — a state* 
ment wmch I hesitate to believe without knowing from 
whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, proves that the 
Spartan kings and Ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens 
the same measure as to Ferioeki and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings, disaffection was kept 
Violent Under; while the strong posts of the city were 
th*°s°a -°' effectively occupied, and the wider approaches 
tang, ^*' barricaded by heaps of stones and earth. 2 Though 
especially destitute of walls, Sparta was extremely defen- 
Partiai"^^"' sible by position. Epaminondas marched slowly 
attack upon up to it from AmyklsB; the Arcadians and others 
Epamtnon- in his army spreading themselves to bum and 
das. plunder the neighbourhood. On the third or 

fourth day nis cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably 
a space of level ground near the river, under the hilly site 
of the town), where the Spartan cavalry, though inferior 
both in number and in goodness, gained an advantage over 
them, through the help of 300 chosen hoplites whom Age- 
silaushad planted in ambush hard by, in a precinct sacred 
to the Dioskuri. Though this action was probably of little 
consequence, yet Epaminondas did not dare to attempt the 
city by storm. Satisfied with having defied the Spartans 
and manifested his mastery of the field even to their own 
doors, he marched away southward down the Eurotas. To 
them, in their present depression, it was matter of consola* 
tion and even of boastin&;,3 that he had not dared to assail 
them in their last stronghold. The agony of their feelings 
— grief, resentment, and wounded honour — was intolerable. 
Many wished to go out and fight, at all hazard; but Agesi- 
laus resisted them with the same firmness as Perikles had 
shown at Athens, when the Peloponnesians first invaded 
Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Es- 
pecially the Spartan women, who had never before beheld 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 32 ; Polyse- to the meaning. Some omit (jlt;, 

nus, ii. 1, 14; iBlian, V. H. xiy. 27. construe e66x(i as if it were i56xii 

^ iEneas Poliorceticus, c.2. p. 16. rcic 6Y2f)aloic, and translate Qa^^a- 

" Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 32. Kai t6 Xsibrspcv "excessively rash." 

(xcv |xy] rpoc TTjv t:6Xiv itpos^sXelv &v I agree with Schneider in dis- 

£ti aOtO'!)^, iqSt] xt eSoxsi Gst^paXeu)- senting from this alteration and 

Tspov elvai. construction. I have given in the 

This passage is not very clear, text what I believe to be the 

nor are the commentators unani- meaning. 
mona either as to tlie wotdu ox ;i« 



»nia 

to 

am. 
returuB 
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an enemy, are said to have manifested emotions so furious 
and distressing, as to increase much the difficulty of defence. ^ 
We are even told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the 
Ephors, sent his children for safety away from Sparta to 
the island of Kythera. Epaminondas knew well how 
desperate the resistance of the Spartans would be if their 
city were attacked; while to himself, in the midst of a 
hostile and impracticable country, repulse would be ab- 
solute ruin. 2 

On leavinff Sparta, Epaminondas carried his march as 
far as Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast; bum- He retires 
ing and plundering the country, and trying for without 
three days to capture Gythium, which contained f "a™?^"^ 
the LacedaBmonian arsenal and ships. Many of Sparta: 
the Laconian Perioski joined and took service La^o^nu. 
in his army; nevertheless his attempt on Gythium down to 

did not succeed; upon which he tumea back, He^^e" 

and retraced his steps to the Arcadian frontier, into Area- 
It was the more necessary for him to think of ^**' 
quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, the Arca- 
dians and others, were daily stealing home with the rich 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 28 ; Aristotel. is difficult to admit. Epaminondas 

Politic, ii. 6, 8 ; Plutarch, Agesil. came close up to Sparta, but did 

0. 32, 33; Plutarch, Com p. Agesil. not dare to attempt to carry it by 

and Pomp. c. 4. assault. If the city had had walls 

* Aristotle (in his Politica, iv. like those of Babylon, they could 
10, 6), discussing the opinion of not have procured for her any 
those political philosophers who greater protection. To me the fact 
maintained that a city ought to appears rather to show (contrary 
have no walls, but to be defended to the assertion of Aristotle) that 
only by the bravery of its inhabit- Sparta was so strong by position, 
ants— gives various reasons against combined with the military char- 
such opinion, and adds, "that these acter of her citizens, that she could 
are old-fashioned thinkers ; that the dispense with walls, 
cities which made such ostentatious Polyeenus (ii. 2, 6) has an anec- 
display of personal courage have dote, I know not from whom bor- 
been proved to be wrong by actual rowed, to the effect that Epami- 
results" — ).iav dp^a u>c OicoXa(A[)d- nondas might have taken Sparta, 
vouoi, xal TttuO' 6pu>vT(c sX*TX°M'^^ but designedly refrained from doing 
ipY9 xd^ txcivuDc xaXXu>TCi9a(xdvac> so, on the ground that the Arca- 

The commentators say (see the dians and others would then no 

note of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that longer stand in need of Thebes. 

Aristotle has in his view Sparta Neither the alleged matter of fact, 

at the moment of this Theban in- nor the reason, appear to me 

vasion. I do not see what else he worthy of any credit, ^lian (V. 

can mean ; yet at the same time, H. iv. 8) has the same story, but 

if such be his meanintr, the remark with a different reason assigned. 
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plunder which they had acquired, while his supplies were 
also becoming deficient. ^ 

Epaminondas had thus accomplished far more than he 
Great effect had projected when quitting Thebes ; for the 
of this in- effect of the expedition on G-recian opinion was 
Orecian^^** immense. The reputation of his army, as well 
opinion— ag jjjg qwu, was prodiffiously exalted; and even 
dM^ ex° the narrative of Xenopnon, unfriendly as well as 
aited, and obscurc, bears involuntary testimony both to the 
farther excellence of his generalship and to the good 

lowered. discipline of his troops. He made his Thebans 
keep in rank and hold front against the enemy, even while 
their Arcadian allies were dispersing around for plunder. 
Moreover, the insult and humiliation to Sparta was still 

greater than that inflicted by the battle of Leuktra; which 
ad indeed shown that she was no longer invincible in the 
field, but had still left her with the admitted supposition 
of an inviolable territory and an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so 
far as regards their city) had been far less than either 
friends or enemies expected; the belief in their power was 
thus proportionally abridged. It now remained for Epam- 
inondas to complete their humiliation by executing those 
two enterprises which had formed the special purpose of 
his expedition; the re-establishment of Jliessene, and the 
consolidation of the Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well as 
Foundation lucrative, had inspired the Arcadians with in- 
of the Area- creascd confidence and antipathy against Sparta, 
fopoiu ^^* and increased disposition to listen to Epaminon- 
das. When that eminent man proclaimed the 
necessity of establishing a strong frontier against Sparta 
on the side of Arcadia, and when he announced his inten- 
tion of farther weakening Sparta by the restoration of the 
exiled Messenians — the general feeling of the small Arca- 
dian communities, already tending in the direction of co- 
alescence, became strong enough to overbear all such im- 
pediments of detail as the breaking up of ancient abode 
and habit involves. Respecting early Athenian history, 
we are told by Thucydides,^ that the legendary Theseus, 

* Xen. Hellen. yi. 5, 50; Diodor. kf^sviXeuvt, Ysv6)i.(voc pitToc tou ^uvt- 
XV. 67. to'j xai fiuvaTOt, &o. 

« Thucyd. ii.l6. 'E1l»v^ I* ^i\wi^ 
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^having become powerful, in addition to his great capacity,*^ 
had effected the discontinuance of those numerous indepen- 
dent governments which once divided Attica, and had con- 
solidated them all into one common government at Athens. 
Just such was the revolution now operated by Epaminon- 
das, through the like combination of intelligence and 
power. A Board of (Ekists or Founders was named to 
carry out the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies 
at Asea and Tegea, for the establishment of a Pan- Arca- 
dian city and centre. Of this Board, two were from Tegea, 
two from Mantineia, two from Kleitor, two from the 
district of Masnalus, two from that of the Parrhasians. A 
convenient site being chosen upon the river Helisson 
(which flowed through and divided the town in two), about 
twenty miles west of Tesea, well-fltted to block up the 
marches of Sparta in a nortn-westerly direction — the foun- 
dation of the new Great City (Megalopolis) was laid by 
the (Ekists jointly with Epaminondas. Forty distinct 
Arcadian townships, > from all sides of this centre, were 
persuaded to join the new community. Ten were from 
the Masnalii, eight from the Parrhasii, six from the Eutre- 
sii; three great sections of the Arcadian name, each an 
dggi^egate of villages. Four little townships, occupying a 
portion of the area intended for the new territory, yet 
being averse to the scheme, were constrained to join ; but 
in one of them, Trapezus, the aversion was so strong, that 
most of the inhabitants preferred to emigrate and went to 
join the Trapezuntines in the Euxine Sea (Trebizond), 
who received them kindly. Some of the leading Trapezun- 
tines were even slain by the violent temper of the Arca- 
dian majority. The walls of the new city enclosed an 
area fifty stadia in circumference (more than Ave miles 
and a half); while an ample rural territory was also 
gathered round it, extending northward as much as twenty- 
four miles from the city, and conterminous on the east 
with Te^ea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, and Kaphyse — on the 
west with Messene,2 Phigalia, and Heraea. 

* Diodor. zv. 72. are brought together and discussed. 

* Pausan. viii. 27; yiii. 35, 5; It is remarkable that though 
Diodor. xt. 63. Xeuophon (Hellen. v. 2, 7) observes 

See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti that the capture of Mantineia by 
Hellenici, Appendix, p. 418, where Agesipolis had made the Mantinei- 
the facts respecting Megalopolis ans see the folly of haying a riyer 
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The other new city — MessenS — was founded under 
Foundation the joint auspices of the Thebans and their 
ofMe88«n«. j^iijgg^ Argeians and others; Epiteles being 
especially chosen by tne Argeians for that purpose, i The 
Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at the thought 
of regaining their name and nationality, were averse to ^ 
their new city either at CBchalia or Andania, which had 
been the scenes of their calamities in the early wars with 
Sparta. Moreover the site of Mount Ithome is said to 
have been pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to 
the Argeian general Epiteles. The local circumstances of 
this mountain (on which the last gallant resistance of the 
revolted Messenians against Sparta had been carried on, 
between the Persian and Feloponnesian wars) were such, 
that the indications of dreams, prophets, and religious signs, 
coincided fully with the deliberate choice of a judge like 
Epaminondas. In after-days, this hill, Ithome (then 
bearing the town and citadel of Messene), together with 
the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by Demetrius of 
Pharus as the two horns of Peloponnesus ; whoever held 
these two horns, was master of the bull. 2 Ithom^ was 
near 2500 feet above the level of the sea, having upon its 
summit an abundant spring of water, called Klepsydra. 
Upon this summit the citadel or acropolis of the new town 
of Messene was built; while the town itself was situated 
lower down on the slope, though connected by a continuous 
wall with its acropoHs. First, solemn sacrifices were offered, 
by Epaminondas, who was recognised as (Ekist or Foun- 
der, ^ to Dionysus and Apollo Ismenius — by the Argeians, 
to the Argeian Here and Zeus Nemeius — by the Messeni- 
ans, to Zeus Ithomates and the Dioskuri. Next, prayer 
was made to the ancient Heroes and Heroines of the 
Messenian nation, especially to the invincible warrior 
Aristomenes,that they would now come back and again take 
up their residence as inmates in enfranchised Messene. 
After this, the ground was marked out and the building 
was begun, under the sound of Argeian and Bceotian 
flutes, playing the strains of Pronomus and Sakadas. The 

run through their town — yet in * Pausan. iv. 26, 6. 

choosing the site of Megalopolis, * Strabo, viii. p. 3G1; Folybias, 

this same feature was deliberately vii. 11. 

reproduced : and in this choice the ' Pausan. iz. 14, 2 : compare the 

jtfsntineians wete partiea con- inscription on the statue of Epami- 
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best masons and architects were invited from all Greece, 
to lay out the streets with regularity, as well as to ensure 
a proper distribution and construction of the sacred 
edifices.! In respect of the fortifications, too, Epaminon- 
das was studiously provident. Such was their excellence 
and solidity, that they exhibited matter for admiration 
even in the after-days of the traveller Fausanias.^ 

From their newly-established city on the hill oflthome, 
the Messenians enjoyed a territory extending Abstraction 
fifteen miles southward down to the Messenian ^f Western 
Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, the frSm °** 
richest and most fertile in Peloponnesus; while Sparta. 
to the eastward, their territory was conterminous with 
that of Arcadia and the contemporary establishment of 
Megalopolis. All the newly appropriated space was land 
cut off from the Spartan dominion. How much was cut 
off in the direction south-east of Ithome (along the north- 
eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we cannot exactly 
say. But it would appear that the Perioeki of Thuria, 
situated in that neighbourhood, were converted into an 
independent community, and protected by the vicinity of 
Messene.3 What is of more importance to notice, however, 
is — that all the extensive district westward and south-west- 
ward oflthome — all the south-western comer of Pelopon- 
nesus, from the river Neda southward to Cape Akritas 
— ^was now also subtracted from Sparta. At the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartan Brasidas had 
been in garrison near Meth6ne* (not far from Cape Akri- 
tas); Pylus — where the Athenian Demosthenes erected his 
hostile fort, near which the important capture at Sphak- 
teria was effected — had been a maritime point belonging 
to Sparta, about forty-six miles from the city;5 Anion 
(rather farther north, near the river Neda) had been at 
the time of the conspiracy of Kinadon a township of Spar- 
tan Perioeki, of very doubtful fidelity. ^ Now all this 
wide area, from the. north-east em corner of the Messenian 
Gulf westward, the best half of the Spartan territory, was 
severed from Sparta to become the property of Periceki 
and Helots, converted into freemen; not only sending no 
rent or tribute to Sparta, as before, but bitterly hostile to 

• Pausan. iv. 27, 3. * Thucyd. ii. 25. 

' Pausan. iv. 31, 5. * Thucyd. iv. 3. 

» Pausan. iv. 31, 2. « Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 8. 
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her from the very nature of their tenure. It was in the 
ensuing year that the Arcadian army cut to pieces the 
Lacedaemonian garrison at Asine,^ killing the Spartan 
polemarch Geranor; and probably about the same time the 
other Lacedaemonian garrisons in the south-western penin- 
sula must have been expelled. Thus liberated, the Perioeki 
of the region welcomed the new Messene as the guarantee 
of their independence. Epaminondas, besides confirming 
the independence of Methone and Asine, reconstituted 
some other towns, 2 which under Lacedaemonian dominion 
had probably been kept unfortified and had dwindled 
away. 

In the spring of 425 b.c., when Demosthenes landed 
Great dimi- ^t Pylus, Thucydides considers it a valuable 
nution acquisition for Athens, and a serious injury to 

h^r'power, Sparta, to have lodged a small garrison of Mes- 
weaith,and souiaus in that insignificant post, as plunderers 
estimation. ^£ Spartan territory and instigators of Helots 
to desertion 3 — especially as their dialect could not be 
distinguished from that of the Spartans themselves. How 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 25. MessSnd, bat he pursues the Para- 
^ Pausan. iv. 27, 4. dvtpxiCov St xal plus of the Messenian coast from 
aXXa icoXla(&aTa, Ac. Pausanias, fol- the mouth of the river Neda to the 
lowing the line of coast from the coast of the Messenian Oulf south 
mouth of the river Pamisus in the of IthdmS without interruption. 
Messenian Gulf, round Gape Akritas Then, after that, he mentions 
to the month of the Neda in the Asind, Mothdnd, Achilleios Limgn, 
Western Sea— enumerates the fol- and Psamathus, with Cape Tsenarus 
lowing towns and places— KoronS, between them. Besides, he intro- 
Eoldnides, Asing, theOapeAkritas, duces in Messenia two different 
the Harbour Phoenikus, Methdnd cities — one called Mess^nS, the 
or Mothdnd, Pylus, Aulon (Pau- other called Ithdmg; whereas there 
san. iv. 34, 35, 36). The account was only one Messdnd situated on 
given by Skylax (Periplus, c. 46, Mount IthdmS. 
47) of the coast of these regions, I cannot agree with Niebuhr, 
appears to me confused and unin« who resting mainly upon this ac- 
telligible. He reckons Asind and count of Skylax, considers that 
Mothdnfi as cities ofLaconia; but the south-western corner ofPelo- 
he seems to have conceived these ponnesus remained a portion of 
cities as being in the central Laconia and belonging to Sparta, 
southern projection of Peloponne- long after the establishment of the 
sus (whereof Cape Tsenarus forms city of MessSnd. See the Disserta- 
the extremity); and not to have tion of Niebuhr on the age of Sky- 
conceived at all the south-wesiern lax of Karyanda — in bis Kleine 
projection, whereof Cape Akritas Schriften, p. 119. 
forms the exlTemity. Heiecog^i^es ' Thucyd. iv. 3, 42. 
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prodigious must have been the impression throughout 
Greece, when Epaminondas, by planting the Messenian 
exiles and others on the strong frontier city and position 
of Ithdme, deprived Sparta in a short time of all the wide 
space between that mountain and the western sea, enfran- 
chising the Perioeki and Helots contained in it ! We must 
recollect that the name Messen^ had been from old times 
applied generally to this region, and that it was never 
bestowed upon any city before the time of Epaminondas* 
When therefore the Spartans complained of "the liberation 
of Messene" — ^''the loss of Messene" — they included in the 
word, not simply the city on Mount Ithome, but all this 
territory besides; though it was not all comprised in the 
domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along 
with the genuine Messenians, now brought back pg^ij^i^j 
from exile — a rabble of their own emancipated and Heiot& 
Perioeki and Helots had been domiciled on their established 
border. 2 Herein were included, not only such along with 
of these two classes as, having before dwelt in *^e Messe- 
servitude throughout the territory westward of the^Lace- 
Ithome, now remained there in a state of freedom damonian 
— but also doubtless a number of others who 
deserted from other parts of Laconia. For as we know 
that such desertions had been not inconsiderable, even 
when there was no better shelter than the outlying posts 
of Pylus and Kythera — so we may be sure that they became 
much more numerous, when the neighbouring city of Mes- 
sene was founded under adequate protection, and when 
there was a chance of obtaining, westward of the Messenian 
Gulf, free lands with a new home. Moreover, such Perioeki 
and Helots as had actually joined the invading army of 
Epaminondas in Laconia, would be forced from simple 

» The Oration (vi.) called Archi- TjfAivnopaiiaTOixiCouffiv, tOffxejATjTooT*^ 

damns, by Isokratds, exhibits eivai ^aXenibTaTov, el t^c X^P^^ 

powerfully the Spartan feeling of oTepTjaopieOa napa to Sixaiov, dXX' 

the time, respecting this abstrac- el tou^ SooXouc 7]fxsTepouc dico'|>6(Ae9a 

tion of territory, and emancipation xuplou? aut^; ovxa^. 
of serfs, for the purpose of restor- Again— s. 101. tjv ^otp Ttopaxaroi- 

ing Messdnd. s. 30. Kal el fiev toO? xiouj(xe9aTOOcETXtOTa?, xalTTjv 7i6Xiv 

ibc dXTjQd)? MeasTjviou; xaTTJYov (the TaoTYjv itepit5uj(xev au^r^Qeiaav, tU 

Tbebans), r)5ixouv [kit &v, 6fj.wc 8* oux oi5sv 3ti irivta xov piov ev xapa- 

euXoYioTipu)? ttv etc T,|iac e^rjfxdtpTa- yjxl^ xal xiv5uvoi« SiaxeXoofxev Svxec; 

vov* vOv 6e TO'l); ElXoDxac 6(i6pouc compare also sections 8 and 102. 
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insecurity to quit the country when he retired, and would 
be supplied with fresh residences in the newly-enfranchised 
territory. All these men would pass at once, out of a 
state of peculiarly harsh servitude, into the dignity of free 
and equal Hellens,i sending again a solemn Messenian 
legation or Theory to the Olympic festival, after an inter- 
vi3 of more than three centuries' — outdoing their former 
masters in the magnitude of their offerings from the same 
soil — and requiting them for previous ill-usage by words 
of defiance and insult, instead of that universal deference 
and admiration which a Spartan had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and re-organization of all West- 
The details ^^^ Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian 
of this re- name, the foundation of the two new cities 
process*^* (Messene and Megalopolis) in immediate neigh- 
unhappiiy bourhood and sympathy — while they completed 
unknown, ^j^g degradation of Sparta, constituted in all 
respects the most interesting political phaenomena that 
Greece had witnessed for many years. 

To the profound mortification of the historian — he is 
able to recount nothing more than the bare facts, with such 
inferences as these facts themselves warrant. Xenophon, 
under whose eyes all must have passed, designedly omits 

* IsokraUs, Orat. vi. (Archidam.) as a testimony of the Spartan feel- 

8.111. 'A^iov $i xai TTjv 'OXufATCiaSa ing under such severe humiliations. 

%i\ Ta^ &XXac alvyuvS^vst icavTjfu- ' The freedom of the Measenians 

psic, ev ale Sx39Toc t;|xu)v (Spartans) had been put down by the first 

Cv]Xu>T6Tcpoc "^v xal Gau(xa9T6Tspoc Messenian war, after which they 

Tu>v A8Xr,TU>v TU)v 8v Toi? «YU)ai Ta« became subjects of Sparta. The 

^ixa« dvaipoufxivtuv. £U ^< tI; &v second Messenian war arose from 

iXfieiv ToXjxf/ffeiev, AvtI (lev too ti- their revolt. 

fiaaQat xaTa9povirj97]96(ASvoc — Sxi Si No free Messenian legation could 

irp6c TOUTOi; 6'j;6(jievo« fjiev therefore have visited Olympia 

ToO; olxdxa^ oltco tyjc x^P*< since the termination of the first 

7^c ot Tcatips^ ^M-*^^ xaT^Xi;cov dcirap^dc war ; which is placed by Paasanias 

xal Qufflac (jLsl!^ouc 'J]fiLU>v TCOioufxivouf, (iv. 13, 4) in 723 B.C.; though the 

axouadfjLtvoc 5* auxtbv TOiaotai? date is not to be trusted. Pausa- 

pXoo97)fi.lai5ypu>fi.ivu>v, otai? nias (iv. 27, 3) gives 287 years be- 

fctp 8lx6( TO'jt yaXeitioTspov t ween the end of the second Mes- 

TU)v &XXu)v 8e6ouXeux6Ta;, i^ senian war and the foundation of 

taou 6s vuv Toic auvOr^xa^ toic Sssno- MessSnd by Epaminondas. See the 

Totic TieTroirjjxivou;. note of Siebelis on this passage. 

This oration, composed only five Exact dates of these early wars 

or six years after the battle of cannot be made out. 
Leuktra, is exceedingly valuable 
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to notice them;^ Pausanias, whom we have to thank 
for most of what we know, is prompted by his religious 
imagination to relate many divine signs and warnings, but 
little matter of actual occurrence. Details are altogether 
withheld from us. We know neither how long a time was 
occupied in the building of the two cities, nor who furnished 
the cost; though both the one and the other must have 
been considerable. Of the thousand new arrangements, 
incident to the winding up of many small townships, and 
the commencement of two large cities, we are unable to 
render any account. Yet there is no point of time wherein 
social pheenomena are either so interesting or so instructive. 
In describing societies already established and ancient, we 
find the force of traditional routine almost omnipotent in 
its influence both on men's actions and on their feelings. 
Bad as well as good is preserved in one concrete, since the 
dead weight of the past stifles all constructive intelligence, 

> The partiality towards Sparta, Epaminondas as general of the 

▼isible even from the beginning of Thebans in the expedition, any 

Xenophon'8 history, becomes more more than be mentions him at 

and more exaggerated thronghout Leaktra. 

the two latter books wherein he Considering the momentous and 
recounts her misfortunes; it is striking character of these facts, 
moreover intensified by spite and the eminence of the Theban 
against the Thebans and Epami- generalby whom they were achieved 
nondas as her conquerors. But —such silence on the part of an 
there is hardly any instance of this historian, who professes to recount 
feeling, so glaring or so discredit- the events of the time, is an in- 
able, as the case now before us. excusable dereliction of his duty 
In describing the expedition of to state the whole truth. It is 
Epaminondas into Peloponnesus plain that Messdnd and Megalopolis 
in the winter of 370-369 B.C., he wounded to the quick the philo- 
totally omits the foundation both Spartan sentiment of Xenophon. 
of Messdnft and of Megalopolis ; They stood as permanent evidences 
though in the after part of his of the degradation of Sparta, even 
history, he alludes (briefly) both after the hostile armies had with- 
to one and to the other as facts drawn from Lacouia. He prefers 
accomplished. He represents the to ignore them altogether. Yet he 
Thebans to have come into Arcadia can find space to recount, with 
with their magnificent army, for disproportionate prolixity, the two 
the simple purpose of repelling applications of the Spartans to 
Agesilaus and the Spartans, and Athens for aid, with the favourable 
to have been desirous of returning reception which they obtained — 
to Boeotia, as soon as it was as- also the exploits of the Phliasians 
certained that the latter bad already in their devoted attachment to 
Teturned to Sparta (vi. 6, 23). Nor Sparta, 
does he once mention the name of 

VOL. IX. 2 o 
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and leaves little room even for improving aspirations. Bnt 
the forty small communities which coalesced into Megalo- 
polis, and the Messenians and other settlers who came for 
the first time together on the hill oflthome, were in a state 
in which new exigences of every kind pressed for immediate 
satisfaction. There was no file to afford a precedent, nor 
any resource left except to submit all the problems to dis- 
cussion by those whose character and judgement was most 
esteemed. Whether the problems were well or ill-solved, 
there must have been now a genuine and earnest attempt 
to strike out as good a solution as the lights of the time 
and place permitted, with a certain latitude for conflicting 
views. Arrangements must have been made for the appor- 
tionment of houses and lands among the citizens, by pur- 
chase, or grant, or both together; for the political and 
judicial constitution; for religious and recreative cere- 
monies, for military defence, for markets, for the security 
and transmission of property, &c. All these and many 
other social wants of a nascent community must now have 
been provided for, and it would have been highly interesting 
to know how. Unhappily the means are denied to us. We 
can record little more than the bare fact that these two 
youngest members of the Hellenic brotherhood of cities 
were bom at the same time, and under the auspices of the 
same presiding genius, Epaminondas; destined to sustain 
each other in neighbourly sympathy and in repelling all 
common danger from the attacks of Sparta; a purpose, 
which, even two centuries afterwards, remained engraven 
on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius. i 

Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city 
Megaiopo- in itself, but as the centre of the new confederacy ; 
p'rT A* which appears to have comprised all Arcadia, 
dian Ten except Orchomenus and HersBa. It was enacted 
Thousand, that a synod or assembly, from all the separate 
members of the Arcadian name, and in which probably 
every Arcadian citizen from the constituent communities 
had the right of attending, should be periodically convoked 
there. This assembly was called the Ten Thousand, or the 
Great Number. A body of Arcadian troops, called the 
Epariti, destined to uphold the federation, and receiving 
pay when on service, was also provided. Assessments were 

* See a striking passage in Polybius, iv. 32. Compare also Pausan. 
V. 29, 8 J au<l vlU. 27,2. 
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levied upon each city for their support, and a Pan-Arcadian 
general (probably also other officers) was named. The Ten 
Thousand, on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys 
— concluded war, or peace, or alliance — and tried all officers 
or other Arcadians brought before them on accusations of 
public misconduct. * The great Athenian orators, Kalli- 
stratus, Demosthenes, ^schines, on various occasions 
pleaded before it. 2 What were its times of meeting, we 
are unable to say. It contributed seriously, for a certain 
time, to sustain a Pan-Arcadian communion of action and 
sentiment which had never before existed; 3 and to prevent, 
or soften, those dissensions which had always a tendency 
to break out among the separate Arcadian cities. The 
patriotic enthusiasm, however, out of which Megalopolis 
had first arisen, gradually became enfeebled. The city 
never attained that pre-eminence or power which its 
founders contemplated, and which had caused the city to 
be laid out on a scale too large for the population actually 
inhabiting it.* 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Mes- 
senian Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also 
much of the territory which lies north of Sparta, between 
that city and Arcadia. Thus the SkiritsB (hardly moun- 
taineers of Arcadian race, heretofore dependent upon 
Sparta, and constituting a valuable contingent to her 
armies*), with their territory forming the northern frontier 
of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from this time in- 
dependent of and hostile to Sparta.^ The same is the case 
even with a place much nearer to Sparta — Sellasia; though 
this latter was retaken by the Lacedaemonians four or five 
years afterwards.' 

Epaminondas remained about four months beyond the 
legal duration of his command in Arcadia and Epaminon- 
Laconia.^ The sufferings of a severe mid-winter <^** *°^ ^" 
were greatly mitigated to his soldiers by the *^e pSo- 
Arcadians, who, full of devoted friendship, ponnesus. 

• Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1,38; vii. 'ApxiSov IToXiTsla — ap. Harpokra- 

4, 2, 33, 34; vii. 3, 1. tion. v. M'jpioi, p. 106, ed. Neumann. 
« Demosthen. Fals. Legal, p. 844. * Polybius, ii. 65. 

5. 11. p. 403. s. 220 ; iEschinfea, Fals. » Thucyd. v. 66. 

Leg. p. 296 0. 49; Gomel. Nepoa, ' Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 21. 

Epanin. c. 6. ' Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 12 ; Diodor. 

» Xenopb. Hellen. vii. 1, 38; vii. xv, 64. 

4f 83; Diodor. xv. 59; Aiistotle— " The exact number of ©ighty- 

2 a2 
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pressed upon them an excess of hospitality which he 
could not permit consistently with their military duties > 
He stayed long enough to settle all the preliminary debates 
and difficulties, and to put in train of serious execution 
the establishment of Messene and Megalopolis. For the 
completion of a work thus comprehensive, which changed 
the face and character of Peloponnesus, much time was of 
course necessary. Accordingly, a Theban division under 
Pammenes, was left to repel all obstruction from 
Sparta; 2 while Tegea also, from this time forward, for 
some years, was occupied as a post by a Theban harmost 
and garrison. 3 

five days, given by Diodorus (xv. year as the battle of Leuktra, and 

67) seems to show that he had a few months after that battle, 

eopied literally from Ephorus or daring the archonship of Phrasi- 

sorae other older author. kleidds at Athens ; that is, between 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. c. Midsummer 371 and Midsummer 

82),mention8 "three entire months," 870 B.C. (Pausan. viii. 27, 6). He 

which differs little from eighty-five places the foundation of MessSnd 

days. He expresses himself as if in the next Olympic year, under 

Epaminondas spent all this time the archonship of Byskinfitus at 

in ravaging Laconia. Tet again, Athens; that is, between Midsum- 

in the Apophth. Beg. p. 194 B. mer 370 and Midsummer 369 B.C. 

(compare -ffiilian, V. H. .xiii. 42), (iv. 27, 5). 

and in the life of Pelopidas (c. 25), The foundation of Megalopolis 

Plutarch states, that Epaminondas would probably be understood to 

and his colleagues held the com- date from the initial determination 

mand four whole months over and taken by the assembled Arcadians 

above the legal time, being en- soon after the revolution at Tegea 

gaged in their operations in Laco- to found a Pan-Arcadian city and 

nia and Messenia. This seems to federative league. This was prob- 

me the more probable interpreta- ably taken before Midsummer 370 

tion of the case ; for the operations B.C., and the date of Pausanias 

seem too large to have been ac- would thus be correct, 

complished in either three or four The foundation of Mes'sdnd would 

months. doubtless take its sera from the 

* See a remarkable passage in expedition of Epaminondas — be- 
Plutarch — An Seni sit gerenda tween November and March 37C- 
Bespublica (c. 8. p. 788 A.). 3G9 B.C. ; which would be during 

* Pausan. viii. 27, 2. Pammends the archonship of Dyskindtus at 
is said to have been an earnest Athens, as Pausanias affirms, 
friend of Epaminondas, but of What length of time was required 
older political standing; to whom to complete the erection and estab- 
Epaminondas partly owed his rise lishment of either city, we are not 
(Plutarch, Beip. Ger. Prsecep. p. informed. 

805 F.). Diodorus places the foundation 

Pausanias places the foundation of Megalopolis in 868 b.c. (zv. 72). 
ofMegalopoliBintbe Bame 0\'sm's\<& ^ X«u. Hellen. vii. 4, 36. 
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Meanwhile the Athenians were profoundly affected 
by these proceedings of Epaminondas in Pelo- The Spar- 
ponnesus. The accumulation of force against tans solicit 
Hpartawas sopowerful, that under a chief like him, Auiens— 
it seemed sufficient to crush her: and though language of 
the Athenians were now neutral in the contest, J^yg' ^°" 
such a prospect was not at all agreeable to them, ^ weiTas 
involving the aggrandizement of Thebes to a c!)rinthSmi 
point inconsistent with their security. It was Phiiua, at 
in the midst of the successes of Epaminondas -^*^®°"- 
that envoys came to Athens from Sparta, Corinth, and 
Phlius, to entreat her aid. The message was one not 
merely humiliating to the Lacedeemonians, who had never 
previously sent the like request to any Grrecian city — but 
also difficult to handle in reference to Athens. History 
showed abundant acts of jealousy and hostility, little either 
of good feeling or consentient interest, on the part of the 
Lacedaemonians towards her. What little was to be found, 
the envoy dexterously brought forward; going back to the 
dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxes from Grreece by the 
joint efforts of both cities — and the auxiliaries sent by 
Athens into Laconia in 465 b.o., to assist the Spart&ns 
against the revolted Messenians on Mount Ithome. In 
these times (he reminded the Athenian assembly) Thebes 
had betray ea the Hellenic cause by joining Xerxes, and 
had been an object of common hatred to both. Moreover 
the maritime forces of Greece had been arrayed under 
Athens in the Confederacy of Delos, with full sanction and 
recommendation from Sparta; while the headship of the 
latter by land had in like manner been accepted by the 
Athenians. He called on the assembly, in the name of 
these former glories, to concur with Sparta in forgetting 
all the deplorable hostilities which had since intervened, 
and to afford to her a generous relief against the old 
common enemy. The Thebans might even now be deci- 
mated (according to the vow said to have been taken after 
the repulse of Xerxes), in spite of their present menacing 
ascendency — if Athens and Sparta could be brought heart- 
ily to cooperate; and might be dealt with as Thebes herself 
had wished to deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian 

' Isokratds (Archidamus), Or. vi. 8. 129. 
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war, when Sparta refused to concur in pronouncing the 
sentence of utter ruin. ^ 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by 
the envoys from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian 
speaker contended, that Epaminondas and his army, passing 
through the territory of Corinth, and inflicting damage 
upon it in their passage into Peloponnesus, had committed 
a glaring violation of the general peace, sworn in 371 b.c, 
first at Sparta and afterwards at Athens, guaranteeing 
universal autonomy to every Grecian city. The envoy 
from Phlius — while complimenting Athens on the proud 

gosition which she now held, having the fate of Sparta in 
er hands — dwelt on the meed of honour which she would 
earn in Greece, if she now generously interfered to rescue 
her ancient rival, forgetting past injuries and remembering 
only past benefits. In adopting such policy, too, she would 
act in accordance with her own true interests; since, 
should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would become un- 
disputed heads of Greece, and more formidable still to 
Athens. 3 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration 
of Sparta, that she should be compelled to send such an 
embassy to Athens, and to entreat an amnesty for so many 
untoward realities during the past. The contrast is indeed 
striking, when we set her present language against that 
which she had held respecting Athens, before and through 
the Peloponnesian war. 

At first, her envoys were heard with doubtful favour ; 
Reception ^^® sentiment of the Athenian assembly being 
of the en- apparently rather against than for them. "Such 
Athenian's language from the Spartans (murmured the 
grant the assembled citizens) is intelligible enough during 
prayer. their present distress; but so long as they were 
in good circumstances, we received nothing but ill-usage 
from them." 3 Nor was the complaint of the Spartans, that 
the invasion of Laconia was contrary to the sworn peace 
guaranteeing universal autonomy, admitted without oppo- 
sition. Some said that the Lacedaemonians had drawn the 
invasion upon themselves, by their previous interference 

> Xen. Hellen. vl. 5, 34, 35. Bpou« ti« toioutoc 5i^XQsv, to- ^Ot 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 38-48. |iev xauxa XsYOisv 5t6 5e eu ir.pvt- 

' Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 35. Ol (xivTOi xov, enixeivTO f)(Aiv. 
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with Tegea and in Arcadia; and that the intervention of 
the Mantineians at Tegea had been justifiable, since Sta- 
sippus and the philo-Laconian party in that city had been 
the first to begin unjust violence. On the other hand, the 
appeal made by the envoys to the congress of Pelopon- 
nesian allies held in 404 b.c, after the surrender of Athens 
— when the Theban deputy had proposed that Athens 
should be totally destroyed, while the Spartans had strenu- 
ously protested against so cruel a sentence — made a power- 
ful impression on the assembly, aiid contributed more than 
anything else to determine them in favour of the propo- 
sition.* "As Athens was then, so Sparta is now, on the 
brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy: Athens 
was then rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the 
rescue unrequited?" Such was the broad and simple issue 
which told upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, 
disposing them to listen with increasing favour both to the 
envoys from Corinth and Phlius, and to their own speakers 
on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as 
generous. A counterpoise would thus be main- vote 
tained against the excessive aggrandizement of passed to 
Thebes, which at this moment doubtless caused tliphfkra* 
serious alarm and jealousy to the Athenians, tssisnamed 
And thus, after the first ebullition of resentment general, 
against Sparta, naturally suggested by the history of the 
past, the philo-Spartan view of the situation gradually 
became more and more predominant in the assembly. 
Kallistratus 2 the orator spoke eloquently in support of 
the Lacedaemonians; while the adverse speakers were 
badly listened to, as pleading in favour of Thebes, whom 
no one wished to aggrandize farther. A vote, decisive and 
enthusiastic, was passed for assisting the Spartans with 
the full force of Athens; under the command of Iphikrates, 
then residing as a private citizen 3 at Athens, since the 
peace of the preceding year, which had caused him to be 
recalled from Korkyra. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi.5, 36. M^Y'-^'^o^ opposition to the vote for Bupport- 

84 TU)v "ki'/Jii^-zio^ r.apa AaxeSatfxo- ing Sparta (ib.). 

vliov 800X81 sivai, Ac. « Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 49; Dionys. 

3 Demosthenes cent. Neffir. p. 1353. Hal. Judio. de Lysi&, p. 479. 

XenokleidiS; a poet, spoke in 
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As soon as the sacrifices, offered in contemplation of 
March of this enterprise, were announced to be favourable, 
^'^d^h'**** Iphikrates made proclamation that the citizens 
army to the destined for service should equip themselves 
Isthmus. and muster in arms in the grove of Akademus 
(outside the gates), there to take their evening meal, and to 
march the next morning at daybreak. Such was the general 
ardour, that many citizens went forth from the gates even 
in advance of Iphikrates himself; and the total force which 
followed him is said to have been 12,000 men — not named 
under conscription by the general, but volunteers. ^ He 
first marched to Corinth, where he halted some days ; much 
to the discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient to 
accomplish their project of carrying rescue to Sparta. But 
Iphikrates was well-aware that all beyond Corinth and 
Phlius was hostile gi'ound, and that lie had formidable 
enemies to deal with. After having established his position 
at Corinth, and obtained information regarding the enemy, 
he marched into Arcadia, and there made war without any 
important result. Epaminondas and his army had quitted 
Laconia, while many of the Arcadians and Eleians, had 
gone home with the plunder acquired; so that Sparta was 
for the time out of danger. Impelled in part by tne recent 
manifestation of Athens, 2 the Theban general himself soon 
commenced his march of return into Soeotia, in which it 
was necessary for him to pass the line of Mount Oneium 
between Corinth and Kenchreae. This line was composed 
of difiicult ground, and afforded good means of resistance 
to the passage of an army; nevertheless Iphikrates, though 
he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly 
to bar the passage of the Thebans. He contented himseft 
with sending out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian 
and Corinthian, to harass them in their march. But !Epam- 
inondas beat them back with some loss, and pursued them 
to the gates of Corinth. Excited by this spectacle, the Athe- 
nian main body within the town were eager to march out and 
engage in general battle. Their ardour was however 
repressed by Iphikrates ; who, refusing to go forth, suffered 
the Thebans to continue their retreat unmolested. 3 

* This number is stated by Dio- (IphicrateS) c. 2). 

dorus (XV. 63). • The account here given in the 

* To this extent we may believe text coincides as to the matter of 

what is said by Cornelias It epos fact with Xenophon, as -well as 
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On returning to Thebes, Epaminondas with Pelopidas 
nd the other Boeotarchs, resigned the command. They 

'ith Plutarch; and also (In my >»e more probable that Xenophon 
elief) with Fausanias (Xen. Hell, ^a^ misconceived his real purpose, 
i. 6, 51; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 24; Why indeed should Iphikratfis wish 
ausan. ix. 14, 8). *o expose the whole Athenian army 
But though I accept the facts of ^^ * murderous conflict for the 
ienophon, I cannot accept either purpose of preventing the home- 
Is suppositions as to the purpose, ^»rd march of the Thebans? His 
r his criticisms on the conduct, mission was, to rescue Sparta; but 
flphikratds. Other modem critics Sparta was now no longer in 
ppear tome not to have sufficiently danger; and it was for the ad- 
istinguished Xenophon's facts vantage of Athens that the Thebans 
om his suppoaitiona, should go back to Boeotia, rather 
Iphikratds (says Xenophon), than remain in Peloponnesus. That 
hile attempting to guard the line ^^ s hould content himself with bar- 
r Mount Oneium, in order that assing the Thebans, instead of bar- 
le Thebans might not be able to ring their retreat directly, is a policy 
lach Boaotia— left the excellent which we should expect from him. 
lad adjoining to Eenchre» un- There is another circumstance in 
narded. Then— wishing to inform *^*8 retreat which has excited dis- 
imself, whether the Thebans had cQSsion among the commentators, 
I yet passed the Mount Oneium, ^^^ on which I dissent from their 
s sent out as scouts all the Athe- views. It is connected with the 
Ian and all the Corinthian cavalry, statement of Pausanias, who says 
ow (observes Xenophon) a few — 2? irpoitov t4> arpattj) (Epaminon- 
»outs can see and report as well das) xara Asyaiov iyUsTo, xal 8i«^i- 
} a great number; while the great ^vai ttj? 65oO to axeva xol fiuopata 
amber find it more difficult to get IfxaXXev, 'IcpixpatTjc 6 TifioQiou iteX- 
ick in safety. By this foolish xaaxdc %ai &XXTr)v 'AQrjvoliov lxo>v 
onduct of Iphikratds, in sending 66vofiiv, eTtixeipei Toi« Gifjpoioi?. 
at 80 large a body, several horse- 'Eicafxivcbvfiac 54 touc inidspidvouc 
.en were lost in the retreat ; which tpimxai, xal npo^ axt-c b i<fix6' 
ould not have happened if be |t8vo« 'A87]valu>v xb fiaru, u}< 
Id only sent out a few. ene^iivat (laxoupiivouc toi)< 'A8T]vaU 
The criticism here made by Xeno- ouc extbXuev 'I^ixpdxTjc, 6 8i auGt; 
Ion appears unfounded. It is ii xdc 6i^()ac dni^Xauvs. 
lain, from the facts which he him- In this statement there are some 
ilf states, that Iphikratds never inaccuracies, as that of calling 
itended to bar the passage of the Iphikratds "son of Timotheus;" and 
hebans ; and that he sent out his speaking of Xechcsum, where Pau- 
hole body of cavalry, not simply sanias ought to have named Ken- 
I scouts, but to harass the enemy ehrecs. For Epaminondas could not 
1 ground which he thought ad- have passed Corinth on the side 
intageous for the purpose. That of Lechseum, since the Long Walls, 
I able a commander as Iphikratds reaching from one to the other, 
louldhavebeenguilty of the gross would prevent him; moreover the 
.unders with which Xenophon "rugged ground" was between 
ire reproaches him, is in a high Corinth and KenchresB, not between 
Igree improbable; it seems to Corinth and Lechseunu 
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had already retained it for four months longer than the 
legal expiration of their term. Although, hy 
Eparainon- the constitutional law of Thebes, any general 
T*' b* f ^^° retained his functions longer than the period 
retaini'ng fixed by law was pronounced worthy of death, 
bii com- yet Epaminondas, while employed in his great 
beyond the projects for humiliating Sparta and founding the 
legal time two hostile cities on her border, had taken upon 
honourable himself to brave this illegality, persuading all 
and easy his Colleagues to concur with him. On resigning 
acquittal, ^^^q command, all of them had to undergo that 

But the words which occasion cause which prevented the Athe- 

most perplexity are those which nians from fighting^. According to 

follow: ''Epaminondas repulses the XenophoQi Iphikratgs must have 

assailants, and having come to the been in the rear of Epaminondas." 

city itself of the AthenianSj when I cannot think that we obtain 

Iphikratds forbade the Athenians this from the words of Xenophon. 

to come out and fight, he (Epami- Neither he nor Plutarch connte- 

nondas) again marched away to nances the idea that Epaminondas 

Thebes." marched to the walls of Athens, 

What are we to understand by which supposition is derived solely 
the city of the Athenians? The from the words of Pausanias. Xe* 
natural sense of the words is cer- nophon and Plutarch intimate only 
tainly Athens; and so most of the that Iphikratds interposed some 
commentators relate. But when opposition, and not very efFectlve 
the battle was fought between opposition, near Corinth, to the 
Corinth and Kenchrese, can we retreating march of Epaminondas, 
reasonably believe that Epaminon- from Peloponnesus into Bceotla. 
das pursued the fugitives to Athens That Epaminondas should have 
—through the city of Megara, which marched to Athens at all, under 
lay in the way, and which seems the circumstances of the case, when 
then (Diodor. xv. 68) to have been hewasreturning to Bajotia, appears 
allied with Athens? The station to me in itself improbable, and to 
of Iphikratds was Corinth ; from be rendered still more improbable 
thence he had marched out— and by the silence of Xenophon. Nor 
tLither his cavalry, when repulsed, is it indispensable to put this con- 
would go back, as the nearest struction even upon Pausanias ; 
shelter. who may surely have meant by the 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. words— irpoc aoxo 'ABif]valu>v to daxo 

V. ch. 39. p. 141) understands Pau- —not Athens, but the city then oe- 

sanias to mean, that Iphikratds cupied hy the Athenians engaged— 

retired with his defeated cavalry that is, Corinth. The city of the 

to Corinth— that Epaminondas then Athenians, in reference to this 

marched straight on to Athens— battle, was Corinth ; it was the city 

and that Iphikratds followed him. out of which the troops of Iphi- 

"Possibly (he says) the only mis- kratds had just marched, and to 

take in this statement is, that it which, on being defeated, tbey 

represents the presence oflphikra- naturally retired for safety, pur- 

t6s> instead of Ms alisence, «i« >i!icx^ vqa^X^I H^^vaimondaB to the gates. 
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trial of accountabilitywhich awaited every retiring magis- 
trate, as a matter of course — but which, in the present 
case, was required on special ground, since all had committed 
an act notoriously punishable as well as of dangerous pre- 
cedent. Epaminondas undertook the duty of defending his 
colleagues as well as himself. That he as well as Pelopidas 
had political enemies, likely to avail themselves of any fair 
pretext for accusing him — is not to be doubted. But we 
may well doubt, whether on the present occasion any of 
these enemies actually came forward to propose that the 
penalty legally incurred should be inflicted; not merely 
because this proposition, in the face of a victorious army, 
returning elate with their achievements and proud of their 
commanders, was full of danger to the mover himself — ^but 
also for another reason — because Epaminondas would hardly 
be imprudent enough to wait for the case to be stated by his 
enemies. Knowing that the illegality committed was flagrant 
and of hazardous example — having also the reputation of 
his colleagues as well as his own to protect — he would 
forestal accusation by coming forward himself to explain 
and justify the proceeding. He set forth the glorious results 
of the expedition just finished; the invasion and devastation 
of Laconia, hitherto unvisited by any enemy — the confine- 
ment of the Spartans within their walls — the liberation of all 
Western Laconia, and the establishment of Messene as a 
city — the constitution of a strong new Arcadian city, forming, 
with Tegea on one flank and JVTessene on the other, a line 
of defence on the Spartan frontier, so as to ensure the 
permanent depression of the great enemy of Thebes — the 
emancipation of Greece generally, from Spartan ascendency, 
now consummated. 

Such justification — whether delivered in reply to a 
substantive accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered 

The statement of Pausanias— that mentioned by Pausanias. It pur- 

Iphikratds would not let the Athe- ports to be a nocturnal surprise 

nians in the town (Corinth) go out planned by the Thebans against 

to fight— then follows naturally. Athens; which certainly must be 

Epaminondas, finding that they quite different (if it be in itself a 

would not come out, drew back reality) from this march of Epami- 

bis troops, and resumed his march nondas. And the stratagem as- 

to Thebes. cribed by Polysenus to Tphikratds 

The stratagem oflphikiatds no- is of a strange and highly improb- 

ticed by PolyBenus (iii. 9, 29), can able character, 
hardly be the same incident as this 



